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When the first volume of this very interesting 
work appeared, we called to it the attention of our 
readers, and took occasion to enter at some length 
into the character of the illustrious person whose re- 
mains form the principal portion ofits contents. The 
appearance of the two volumes before us, suggests 
the propriety of again entering upon the subject; and 
we shall thus be enabled to add further important 
information to that before delivered upon Lord Chat- 
ham’s history and habits; and also to preserve some 
memorial of the other figures in the group of which 
he was the centre. We must premise that the edi- 
tors have continued, in the present publication, to 
conduct their work with the same diligence and the 
same success. Availing themselves again, as we 
presume, of Mr. Wright’s able assistance, they have 
accompanied all the letters with explanatory notes, 
stating the particulars which the reader desires to 
know, in order to understand the text ;—as the events 
briefly alluded toin the correspondence, the history of 
the persons mentioned, and such other particulars as 
are known to those only who have devoted much of 
their time to the personal history of the last hundred 
and fifty years, and which must be learned by the 
student of our general annals, else he is liable to 
make continual and important mistakes. We can- 
not dismiss this prefatory notice of the execution of 
the present work, without also, in justice to Mr. 
Wright, noticing another in which he is engaged— 
the publication of the Parliamentary Debates during 
the Parliament which began in 1768 and ended in 
1774. ‘These invaluable remains are treasured up in 
the shorthand notes of Sir Henry Cavendish, who, 
from the specimen published, (the Quebec Pill De- 


porters that ever attempted the difficult and useful 
task of preserving the eloquence of their day. The 
Government, with a praiseworthy liberality, are un- 
derstood to have assisted this important work; and 
surely the public patronage never was better be- 
stowed. 

Upon the most remarkable passage of Lord Chat- 
ham’s life, his Resignation in October 1761, little 
new light is thrown in these letters. That Lord Bute 
had widely differed with him all along upon the con- 
duct of the war, and had shown repeated symptoms 
of uneasiness at his bold and comprehensive plans, 
termed wild, rash, precipitate—nay, occasionally 
insane—is certain. ‘These papers contain proofs of 
this, and also of that favourite minister having view- 
ed, with the jealousy natural to a courtier; one whose 
influence was built upon his popularity ;—one whom 
the people regarded as their representative in the 
Cabinet, as well as the Senate. His extrusion from 
office, was therefore resolved upon, in all probability, 
as soon as Lord Bute had, after much hesitation, 
made up his own mind to take an ostensible situation. 
He was determined to be the Prime Minister of the 
young Prince, whose favour he enjoyed ; and he saw, 
like the rest of the Cabinet, not only that while Lord 
Chatham was in office he must ever hold the first 
place, but that no one else could have any weight or 
any consideration atall. Gerard Hamilton’s (+ Single 
Speech’) account of bis predominancy, is as correct 
as it is well-expressed—* For those who want mere- 
ly to keep a subordinate employment, Mr. Pitt is 
certainly the best minister in the world; but for 
those who wish to have ashare in the rule and 
government of the country, he is the worst.” It is 
easy to see that, with the exception of Lord Temple, 
his brother-in-law, all his other colleagues were like- 
ly to adopt Lord Bute’s views, and to take part with 
him who was at cnce the King’s choice and their 
own safeguard from the great Commoner’s domina- 
tion. This feeling soon appeared in the deliberations 
of the Cabinet. The French Court had thrown 
obstacles in the way of peace, by taking part with 
Spain ia the differences then beginning with that 
power. Lord Chatham long perceived that the 
alliance of the different branches of the Bourbons was 
closer than the safety of Europe allowed; and he 





bate,) appears to have been one of the very best re- 
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with the Court of Madrid. When, therefore, the| wonder that the sensations which possess his whole 
French ultimatum arrived, he gave a firm and some-|heart, refuse him the power of describing their ex- 
what stern answer to it; in a despatch which the/tent.’ But he only desires to * offer his Majesty the 
Cabinet, after much discussion, only adopted by a genuine tribute of the * truly feeling heart, which he 
narrow majority. Lord Bute, immediately atter,|dares to hope the same Royal benevolence which 
wrote a letter to Lord Chatham, in which he com-! showers on the unmeritorious such unlimited benefits, 
municated the King’s desire that the despatch should | may deign to accept with equat welcome and good- 
be sent; but his * great concern at a matter of such|ness.’ In all this, we find it hard to say whether 
immense importance being carried by so slender althe honourable and manly feelings of the mind, or 
majority’—and his surprise that words could not the principles of correct taste, are the most outraged. 
thave been chosen in which all might have concur- The feeling expressed by the Great Commoner on 
red.’ In about a month afier this occurrence, intelli- account of bounty,—of pecuniary bounty, accom- 
gence was received of the Family Compaect—con-| panying his being driven from the helm to make way 
firming Lord Chatham’s recent apprehensions—and fcr what he deemed imbecility, and what certainly 
further information of measures about to be taken by | was favouritism—are of a cast bordering upon the 
Spain for protecting her valuable American commerce mean and the servile—even the sordid ; while the 
and remittances. On the I8th September, he gave, words chosen to convey them, are barely the ordinary 
his decided opinion to the Cabinet, that a rupture) English of a bad novel. Surely we have made a 
being now inevitable, * prudence, as well as spirit, great step towards the acquisition of plain good 
required England to secure to herself the first blow ;’| sense, in thinking of and speaking to sovereigns, 
and he proposed seizing the Spanish fleets on their |since the year 1761. The most abject courtier would 
way to Europe. Lord Bute first opposed this proposal | hardly now venture to use such expressions of almost 
‘as rash and unadvisable.’ No decision was come idolatrous devotion to his king, as the greatest patriot 
to, the Cabinet being thinly attended. A few aays\of the last century blushed not to employ, when 
after, all being present, Lord Chatham resumed his| making his successful competitor for power the 
advice for immediate hostilities ; the majority were | channel of carrying his thanks for royal favour. We 
not satisfied of the necessity for this step, but no doubt if any man of our times durst so far become 
resolution was taken either way. Early in October, accessory to his own undoing with the country—-te 
a third discussion led to the whole ministers being! the loss of all popular weight and influence—as to 
against him, except Lord Temple. ‘The great man|take a pension and a title upon being extruded from 
then declared, that, ‘as this was the moment for/office for a difference of principle. We are quite 
humbling the House of Bourbon, it was the last time!sure, no one who did stoop so low, would venture 
he would sit among them if his advic2 were now|still further to seek his own degradation by such 
rejected.’ He thanked them for their support; said|humble and almost pious thanksgivings as Lord 
‘that he was called to the ministry by the people’s|Chatham poured out before the altar of Royal 
voice, and to the peeple should deem himself account-| Mercy. 
able for his conduct; but that he could not continue; It 1s but just that we should add—what these 
responsible for measures which he was no longer | letters plainly prove—the fact of Lord Chatham 
allowed to direct.’ The King having rejected his| never casting any kind of blame on Lord Bute for 
advice, tendered in writing, he and Lord ‘temple re-| his conduct on this memorable occasion. The mean- 
signed their places on the 5th of October. jest of the mean, indeed, Bubb Doddington, in his 
On the following day, Lord Bute, by the King’s notorious * Diary,’ has reeorded the triumphant ex- 
desire, offered him the government of Canada, with | ultation of the base herd of courtiers he belonged to ; 
five thousand a-year of salary, and the Chancellor-|and has printed a letter, written by him to the 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster, a lucrative sinecure ;| favourite, ‘sincerely wishing him joy of being de- 
and, after some negotiation, it ended in a peerage to|livered of? (as if he had been brought to bed) ‘a 
his wife and a pension of 3000/. ‘The letters writ-| most impracticable colleague, his Majesty of a most 
ten by Lord Bute on this occasion are very becoming | impure servant, and the country of a most or oE 
in every respect; those of Lord Chatham are extreme- minister:’ and he adds a very handsome offer, of 
ly humble, and betoken a far more rapturous sense ‘readily undertaking any place where the service 
of the Royal favour showed to his fa:nily, than of is most dangerous and difficult ;'—which they well 
indignation at the Court cabal which had just involv-| know who cow courtiers and their temperament, 
ed in ruin the best interests of his country. *Over-| means any good easy place, with little work to do, 
whelmed with the King’s gracious goodness, he and much salary to receive. Lord Bate’s answer 
desires to lay himself at the Royal feet with the hum- does him great credit. While he promises to ac- 
ble tribute of the most unfeigned and respectful! 








‘quaint the King with Bubb’s * very frank and friend- 
gratitude.’—* Penetrated with the hounteous favour! ly declaration,’ (whereof no advantage of course was 
of a most benign Sovereign and master, he is com-|taken,) he says ‘he is far from thinking the change 
forted with his condescension in deigning to bestow |advantageous to the King’s affairs;’ and he then 
one thought about any inclination of his servant.—|shows how all the blame will be thrown on him- 
*Any mark of appprobation, flowing from such al self, which, however, will make him steady and 
spontaneous source of clemency, will be his comfort) resolute as well as cautious. Lord Bute, in the 
and his glory.” Then, when the matter is fiaally|course of a year and a half, was driven from the 
settled on his own suggestion, he has afterwards to|helm, as he himself distinctly admitted, by the 
express the ‘sentiments of veneration and gratitude|ciamour raised against him mainly on account of 
with which he receives the unbounded effects of|his native country; and, although he continued for 
beneficence and grace, which the most benign of| three or four months longer a member of the Cabi- 
Sovereigns has condescended to bestow.’—* No/net, he soon gave that situation up also, and retired 
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for ever from all concern in public affairs. Before 
leaving office he opened a communication with Lord 
Chatham, whom he saw more than once, and who 
saw the King. The frank exposition which he made 
of the sweeping change necessary for carrying on 
the public service, alarmed the sovereign, and the 
treaty broke off. It was the subject of very great 
discussion in tkose days; and, being some time 
afterwards tabled in the House of Commons, a cu- 
rious letter remains of Gerard Hamilton, giving an 
account of the debate. It appears that the King had 
said to Lord Chatham, ‘Should I consent to these 
demands, Mr. Pitt, there would nothing more be left 





~ 


Melville; certain it is, that the somewhat sharp ex - 
pressions used on this occasion, betoken a wish on 
his part to give the connexion with Lord Bute a 
peremptory contradiction, and the same feelings most 
probably had some concern in actually breaking it 
off. 

While these scenes of our older party history pass 
under review, it is impossible to avoid marking the 
great and salutary change which has been wreught 
in public feeling, and to whieh the movements of 
faction have as usual accommodated themselves, 
sinee the begining of George III.’s reign. Weallude 
to the valgar outery then raised against Lord Bute on 


for me, but to take the crown from my head and put) account of his birth place. His defects as a states- 


iton yours, and then patiently submit my neck to 
the block.” All that had been asked, however, was 
to turn out the Tories, and those who voted for) 
the peace. This passage was not given in the de- 
bate; but all who spoke did ample justice to Lord 
Bute’s conduct. ‘I think,’ says Gerard Hamilton, 
‘the day was a very reputable one for Lord Bute— 
that it gave, as indeed it ought to give a great deal 
of satisfaction to his friends, to hear both Mr. Pitt 
and George Grenville labouring to explain that they 
had not the least degree of personal animosity what- 
ever to him; and letting it be understood, that if he 
would wish either of these ministers to be satisfied 
with a moderate share of influence, they should be 
extremely happy in his friendship,” (11.379.) It is 
plain, however, from this passage, that the writer 
laboured under the common error of supposing that 
Lord Bute had some influence over, and communi- 
cation with the King after his resignation in 1763. 
This impression is visible throughout most of the 
letters, in this collection, in which any reference to 
Lord Bute is made. The truth is, nothing can be 
more utterly groundless than the supposition of his 
ever having interfered in public affairs after he re- 
signed. We have the most positive assertion to that 








man may have been considerable, althongh we 
verily believe they were much exaggerated; for he 
was a man of perfectly sound judgment, possessed 
of more plain good sense than fell to the Jot of some 
more brilliant persons ; and far better informed than 
most politicians of his day. His pursuits were 
those of a literary and even a scientific man. In the 
history of his own country, he was perfectly well 
read. Of foreign nations, their literature, and their 
affairs, he knew more than most people. He was 
sincerely attached to the constitution of the country ; 
and no man ever had a more true or a more judicions 
friend than George III. and his family possessed in 
him. That he wanted the decision which was 
required in whoever would guide the state at a crisis 
of complicated difficulty—difficulty increased even by 
the splendid victories which had crowned the arms of 
our ally in Germany, as well as our own in America 
and the East—is not to be denied. That he pos- 
sessed none of the bold original views in adminis- 
tering state affairs, which marked out Lord Chatham 
for universal admiration, which happily were at- 
tended with dazzling success, bat which micht have 
nearly ruined the country—is readily admitted ; and 
the want of them was, indeed, one of the qualifications 











effect, on the anthority of both George III., and | for filling the place of a safe counsellor which Lord 
the family of Stuart, in Lord Brougham’s * Histori-| Bute relied on—one of the titles on which he ad- 
cal Sketches.’* Mr, Wilberforce once in the House} vanced his claims to direct the public councils. He 
of Commons made the same statement, arog) OT py to he ‘fit for a calm,’ and not one that 
and authentically; and these volumes contain a re-| would * steer too near the ‘shore to show his wit,’ 
markable confirmation of it in the conversation be-| any more than, like *a daring pilot in extremity’— 
tween Lord Chatham and George III. himself, in s : 
August 1763. When Lord Chatham (vol. ii. p. 250) | F Popes a y wh aad when the waves run high, 
suggested thatthe King would be pleased to hear of| a sree 

Lord Bute and himself ‘uniting their councils for} His wasa compromising spirit, much more resemb- 
his service,’ the King stopped him short with,| ling the character of Lord Chatham's prudent and 
‘How, Mr. Pitt, do you mean to laugh at me? You! practica. son, than the genius and the fire of the father. 
must know, as well asJ, that that nobleman is de-| But to the eloquence of neither father nor son did he 
termined never more to take any share in the ad-| make any pretensions. He had, indeed, bnt small 
ministration.” This plainly shows that the King/ force of speech; spoke as much below his abilities as 
himself felt strongly on the subjet; and this was| many others have done above theirs; and delivered 
possibly one cause of Lord Bute’s complete retire-| what he said after so slow and sententious a fashion, 
ment from state affairs. Whether his Majesty had | that Charles Townsend amused himself with com- 
become aware of the connexion long believed to ex-| paring the operation to ‘the firing of minute guns ;’ 
ist with his mother, (a kind of mesal/iance which —alluding possibly to the want of effect, as well as 
princely personages are supposed to forgive much|the intervals. Some favouritism towards connexions 
less easy than they overlook other and less worthy, and north countrymen, he might perhaps be accused 
intimacies ;) or that he disliked the share which fell of; but assuredly net one whit more than might be 
to his lot of the former favourite’s unpopularity ; and found in the proceedings of all ministers in those 
that he particularly was impatient of the Scotch con-| days. Nor could any thing be more clean-handed 
nexion, as he in latter periods always showed both) than his whole conduct as regarded himself; for he 
when speaking of Lord Loughborough and Lord | was the favourite and the minister of a young king, 
whose entire confidence he possessed for three or 
four years; and he retired into private life without a 
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pension, a sineeure place, astep in the peerage to him-{It forms the subject of his constant allusions ; and 
self or any of his family; nay, without more than ajeven when attacking Lord Mansfield, who had left 


yiband and a star to bear witness of his favour. 


did he ever adopt the practice resorted to by public) forgotten. 


Nor| Scotland in his early infaney, his nativity is never 


Wilkes, however, the mob patriot of the 


men in former times, that of making state promotion|day, the sworn representative of English popular 
at home and abroad. the means of silencing trouble-| feeling, went still farther in the samedirection. His 
some claimants, and disposing of inconvenient neigh-| name was rot in those times more wedded to that of 


bours and place-mates. 


and out of power, the object of such unwearied at- 
tacks. 
But, indeed, no personal charge at all seems ever 
to have been thought of, or deemed necessary, to 
swell the voiee of public indignation. He was a 
Scotchman, and that was all; but that was enough 
in those days of strong national prejudice, and un- 
reflecting popular violence. That he was a favourite 
might often be averred, too; but the graramen was 
in the addition of his country, not in the quality of 
his post. He was a Scotch favourile, and that suf- 
ficed. ‘This simple, intelligible topic, founded on a 
plain and perfectly undeniable fact, suggesting re- 
flexions level to the meanest capacity, abounding in 
resulis peculiarly interesting, well adapted to excite 
a personal feeling in all English people, and as it 
were, to make every one born south of the Tweed, 
feel individually concerned in destroying the object 
of general hostility—this fertile topic, as inexhausti- 
ble as it was easy to be handled, furnished all the 
libellers of the government for many long years with 
materials for invective ;—lent itself to every kind of 
low ribaldry; became the natural ally of each addi- 
tional slander that might occasion:|ly be engrafted on 
it; and was easily combined with whatever fictions 
a malignant fancy could supply, when there should 
arise any demand for variety of abuse. The popular 
declaimers of the day poured all their invectives on 
Scotland—for Scotland was reserved the boisterous 
ranting of the hustings, as well as the more subdued 
ineinuations of the senate—on Scotland was poured 
out all the phials of wrath which the press diffused 
through the various classes of society. Scotchmen, 
Scotch customs, Scotch principles, Scotch appoint- 
ments, were the perpetual theme of abuse with al] 
who would recommend themselves to English favour 
in any quarter. The Scotch party were stamped 
with all the odium of Rebellion, because the Preten- 
der had appealed to the Highlanders before he 
marched into the very loyal country, where a few 
years before, it had been found necessary to suspend 
the constitution, lest the great majority of the people 
sbould restore the Stuarts by Act of Parliament! 
Scotch selfishness was spoken of as glibly as if the 
talkers did not live in a country where public prin- 
ciple meant the partition of lucrative places amongst 
a few great families and their retainers. Scotch cor- 
ruption was declaimed against by those whoge 
rulers openly bought with a price, paid in moneys 
numbered, the votes of their representatives ; and the 
obs done for the Scotch were impudently complained 
of by the English, only because they were not done 
for themselves. Nor was it only the bluster of mob 
meetings, and the ribaldry of the newspapers, that 
made this base material the staple of their traffic: 
the most approved vehicles of political sentiment 
were only fraught with the same article. That it 


No such charges were ever) 
made against Lord Bute, for so many years, both in) 


liberty—whieh he degraded, after trying in vain to 
sell it for a price—than his principles (if we may so 
prostitute the word) were interwoven with the 
vational feeling against Scotland. Nay, as periodical 
writers in our better day choose for the title of their 
publications some name connected with sound and 
enlightened sentiments of the age, and recommend 
the productions of their pen to general favour, under 
the designation of Reformer, or Liberal, or Patriot 
or Instructor: the unprincipled pretender to patriot- 
ism addressed the prejudices of his countrymen under 
the title of * North Briton,’ to show that on a hatred 
of part of his fellow-citizens he founded his claims 
to the confidence of the rest. 

Itis gratifying to reflect on the complete change 
which the public feeling on this subject has since 
that day undergone, universally all over England. 
Justice is now done, and ample justice, to the merits 
and the worth of Scotchmen. No jealousy is felt 
at their promotion to the highest places in the em- 
pire, Ministers of state, chancellors, parliamentary 
orators, learned professors, commanders of first-rate 
eminence by sea and by land, have come from this 
country, in a proportion to its extent and the number 
of its people, highly honourable to our nation; and 
national jealousy of any kind is the last feeling ex- 
cited among our southern neighbours by the success 
of our countrymen all over the world. While the 
feeling towards us is so mach improved among the 
English by their extended information and more 
lohaal views, our own national character has 
manifestly made considerable advances. ‘The slavish 
dependence on the rulers of the day; the steadfast 
looking unto the powers that be, as if they were of 
God; the dread of any act or word that could 
betoken independence of great men, by which our 
ancestors were cistinguished—have given place to a 
more manly and erect state of the mind. While the 
English have become less bigoted in their prejudices, 
more refined in their estimate of public virtue, and 
more habituated to think rather of principle than of 
party and personal advantage; so have we gained 
not a little of sound and pure notions upon state 
affairs. Much, however, remains to be done in both 
parts of the island; much to be learned, and nota 
little to be unlearned also. We are not, like our 
English neighbours, apt to be suddenly led away by 
a cry or a project—‘ of schemes enamoured, and of 
schemes the gulls ;’—nor, like the enthusiastic sons 
of Ireland, can we submit our faith without the least 
reflection to the first deceiver who comes forward to 
play upon us. From such English, and still more 
from such Irish wanderings, our cautious, wary, dis- 
trustful nature, which we not erroneously call sound 
and safe judgment, for the most part secures us. But 
that we still regarded the political conflict too much 
as a game of adversaries, and look far more to the 





interesting question of position than the essential one 


of principle—regarding rather where men are, on the 


was in universal demand, plainly appears from the sunny or the shady side of the wall, that what posi- 


use constantly made of it by such a writer as‘ Junius.’ | tions they hold in point of doctrine—looking more to 
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their associates and connexions than their principles 
—weighing in nice scales their preponderance at 
court, rather than their estimation in the senate—all 
this is, perhaps with some show of truth, still al- 
leged against us: but if such peculiarities of char- 
acter and habits exist, it cannot be doubted that they 
are destined speedily to give place to a more sound 
and a more respectable political temperament. The 
change would be as nothing compared with that 
which we have been contemplating in the English 
people’s prejadice respecting ourselves ;—prejudices 
the more hard to be overcome, because the habits of 
thinking which have their origin in strong feelings, 
are far more difficult to eradicate than any mere error 
of judgment, which so naturally falls before the 
exertion of the reasoning powers. 

These volumes afford a striking illustration at 
once of the former prejudices to which we have been 
referring, and of Lord Chatham rising, as indeed 
was to be expected, proudly above them. T'wo 
letters are preserved: one by a Kentish clergyman, 
a devoted admirer of the great statesman, and speak- 
ing the accustomed language of his party—the 
liberal and patriotic party of the day—about Wilkes | 
and about Scotland ; the other from the Earl himself, | 
sharply ard sternly rebuking the officiousness and 
perverted veal of the busy priest. We print them) 
at length for the reader’s edification. 


The Rev. Paul Shenton to Mr. Pitt, 
‘ Hartliffe, near Chatham, Dec. 4, 1764. | 


* Hoxovrep S1r,—I am aclergyman, and a sincere 
well wisher to the glorions society in Albermarle 
Street, and to all Mr. Pitt’s friends and party. I 
have often had thoughts of making my wishes known 





to Mr. Pitt, but have hitherto been deterred by the} 


fear and awe of approaching so great a name. 1| 


have at length broke through my natural timidity, 
and have ventured in this manner to let the clorious 
minority know they have many friends in secret. 


* My intention of intruding upon your time is this. | 


In my two parishes! can procure eight or nine 
votes ; and, in the neighbourhood, | may venture to 
say I could procure twenty. I belong to a club of 
gentlemen, some of whom have votes, and all sincere 
partizans of Mr, Pitt. Our intention isto bring in, 


at the election for the county, some gentleman of your| 


} 
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freedom.—I am, honourable sir, your most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
*Paut SHenron.’ 


Mr. Pitt to the Rev. Paul Shenton. 
[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. } 
* Hayes, Dec. 8, 1764. 

*Sir,—Having received a letter signed with the 
name to which I direct this, | cannot defer a moment 
expressing my astonishment and concern that one 
of your rank, a clergyman, could so misconceive of 
me, as to imagine that 1 countenanced libels, because 
I disapproved of part of the methods of proceeding 
relating to them. Let me undeceive you, sir, by 
telling you, that no well wisher of mine, which you 
are so good as to say you are, can have led you into 
thiserror. I have ever abhorred such odious and 
dangerous writings: and, in the late unhappy in- 
stance of the North Briton, no man concurred more 
heartily than I did, in condemning and branding,so 
licentious and criminal a paper. 

‘ Next, as to a pamphlet which you say you have 
thoughts of writing, to exhort the people of Eng- 
land to repeal the Act of Union, and which you wish 
to dedicate to me or to the great magistrate which 
you mention—know, sir, that | revere the Union as 
the main foundation of the strength and security of 
this island; that it was the great object of our im- 
mortal deliverer, King William; that France may 
wish to dissolve it, but that all good Englishmen will 
ever maintain it inviolate. 

* You will, I doubt not, accept in good part this 
free, but not unuseful admonition to misguided zeal ; 


land, if you really favour me with your good wishes, 


you will be glad to understand me aright. Be as- 
sured, then, sir, that] disdain and detest faction, as 
sincerely as | reverence and love the Jaws, rights, 
privileges, and honour of my country,—I am, sir, 
your obedient humble servant. 
*Wittiam Prrr. 
*P.S.—This letter to you may serve for all who, 
like you, are so widely mistaken concerning me.’ 


There is nothing, in this just and excellent letter, 
more to be remarked than the illustrious writer's 
noble disregard of personal consequences, when he 
is called upon to take his part respecting a man at 
that time so powerful as Wilkes, and a party so de- 


arty ; that is, the party of honour and virtue. If| voted to their base idol as was his. Lord Chatham 











Mr. Wilkes returns to England by the time of the| had become the object of unmeasured attacks, as we 
election, and if you would honour us so far as to|shall presently have occasion to observe, ever since 
send down that able statesman, I sincerely believe his celebrated Resignation. The Court hated, be- 
the county in general would elect him, for his own cause it had lost him; hated yet more bitterly, be- 
and your sake. If it is incompatible with Mr.|cause it had maltreated him. Many of his sup- 
Wilkes’s affairs to represent the county, I dare be| porters among the people had turned their backs 
bold to say, that the county will make choice of any | upon the man no Jonger at the right hand, of power. 
one you will recommend. He still had the hearts of the liberal party with him ; 

‘IT have some thoughts of writing a pamphlet, to|but over that party Wilkes and his city junto exer- 
exhort the people of England to repeal the Union|cised an almost boundless sway. In these circum- 
Act. This book I should be extremely glad of| stances, a man situated as he was had the strongest 
dedicating to Lord Chief-Justice Pratt; or, if 1| motives to avoid a breach with that coterie, and in- 
could have your permission of dedicating it to your- |deed with that party; nor could any thing more 
self, I should think myself superlatively happy. In| put its favour to hazard, than at once declaring war 
this little pamphlet, | have traced the Union from|against its daily leaders out of doors. Yet this 
the time that Edward the First conquered Scotland, | step he hesitated not one moment to take. He did 
and shall point out, honesto calamo, all the miseries|not restthere. In his place in Parliament, a year 
and disgraces England has soffered since she has|before, and in circumstances yet more critical as re- 
been united to that barren province. I have nothing| garded his own standing with the popular party, he 
more to add, but to ask your pardon for this great|had openly ‘disavowed al] connexion with the man;’ 
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describing him as ‘the blasphemer of his God, «nd |off. ‘The speech in Parliament bears some proofs of 
libeler of his king ;’ declaring * his abhorrence ofthis, especially in alluding to Lord Temple, in whose 
the whole series of North Britons, and all his) militia regiment Wilkes was an officer. 
national reflections asilliberal, unmanly, detestable;’| ‘The course of these reflexions and these state- 
professing his opinion that, as the hing’s subjects ments regarding Lord Chatham’s history, has brought 
were ‘one people, the man who divided them was) us to mention the person who at that time of day 
guilty of sedition ;’ and finally branding him ‘as/ filled the principal place among the demagogues out 
one not deserving to be ranked among the human) of doors, and whose name was for a long time re- 
species.’ This strong and even vehement language garded as synonymous with resistance to oppress- 
was applied to the man, at a time when Lord Chat- sion. 
ham was vigorously defending the constitution assail-; The history of Wilkes is well known, and his 
ed in his person, and was maintaining the doctrine’ general character.is no longer any matter of contro- 
that privilege of Parliament extended to cases ofjversy. Indeed, it is only justice towards him to re- 
libel; as he afterwards resisted the absurd extension | mark, that there was so little about him of hypocrisy 
of that privilege to the expulsion of Wilkes, when duly —the * homage due from vice to virtue’ being by him 
elected toserve. For Lord Chatham justly thought, | paid as reluctantly and as sparingly as any of his 
that if the personal character of any one is to alie-jother debts—that, even while in the height of his 
nate men of principle from their defence, when at-| popularity, hardly any doubt hung over his real 
tacked by arbitrary power, whether of courts or of|habits and dispositions. About liberty, for which he 
senates; there is no safety for freedom, no protection | cared little, and would willingly have sacrificed less, 
for rights ; inasmuch as it is ever in such vile sub-|he made a loud and blustering outcry, which was only 
jects that the wily hand of tyranny makes its ex-|his way of driving his trade; butto purity of private 
periments how far abitrary power may be safely life, even to its decencies, he certainly made no pre- 
pushed ;—cunningly availing itself of men’s natural |tence; and, during the time of the mob’s idolatry 
repugnance to ally themselves with infamy, even of his name, there never existed any belief in his 
when the infamous are oppressed, and when their good characteras a man, however much his partizans 
wrongs, and not their characters, are alone in| might be deceived in their notion that he was un- 
question. \likely tosell them. He had received a good educa- 
In the course taken by this great man upon the|tion—was a fair classical scholar—possessed the 
eecasion we have been referring to, a lesson well de-| agreeable manners of polished society—married an 
serving to be deeply considered, and an example most | heiress half as old again as himself—obliged her, by 
worthy of being imitated by al! statesmen, is held up| his licentious habits and profligate society, to hive 
to their view. A truckling, temporizing, neutral | apart from him—made an attempt, when in want of 
course, can never honourably, nor for any length of| money, to extort from her the annuity he had allowed 
time beneficially, nor in the end even safely, be|for her support—is recorded in the Term Reports of 
pursued towards base and profligate coadjutors, by|the Court of King’s Bench,* to have been signally 
publie men; whether in office, or only standing upor | defeated in this nefarious scheme—continned to as- 








the higher and the independent ground of their per- 
sonal authority. To gain the support of such un- 
worthy allies for the hour of difficulty, may tempt 
some ; to ward off the blow fora season, by suppres- 
sing their opinion, by concealing their disgust at 
meanness and falsehood, may appear the dictates of 
prudence : but let them be well assured that all diffi- 
culties will only be augmented, all troubles be nade 


sociate with gentlemen of fortune far above his own 
—passed part of his life as a militia colonel—and 
fell into the embarrassed circumstances which, 
naturally resulting from such habits, occasioned in 
their turn the violent political courses pursued by 
him in order to relieve his wants, Contemporaneous, 
however, with the commencement of his Joud-toned 





patriotism, and his virulent abuse of the Court 


to thicken around them, by a course as despicable as| were his attempts to obtain promotion. One of these 


it is shortsighted: unless, indeed, the resolution has 


been taken of unqualified, unconditional submission | 


|we have already noted in his application to Lord 


Chatham for a seat at the Board of Trade. Soon 


—that step to which things must come at last. More/after that failure, he was defeated in his design, 
noble, and not less wise and discreet than noble, | upon the Embassy at Constantinople, which his 
sentiments inspired the great man whose career we | zeal for the liberties of the English people, and his 


are surveying. He, without any hesitation, declared 
war upon profligate and unprincipled panders to the 
passions of the mob; and to find them in alliance 
with the party on whose support he relied, and with 
the principles which in general he approved, only 
made him the more anxious to shake himself and his 
opinions the more free from the load of such a con- 
tamination. ‘That no advance towards hostility had 
ever been made by the party in question before this 
attack, these volumes bear avitness; for they contain 
a letter from Wilkes to the minister, asking a place 
—of course vowing eterna! attachment to him ‘among 
all the chances and changes of a political world ;’ 
and professing that ‘itis his pride to have Mr. Pitt 
for his patron and friend. ‘That some personal in- 
timacy had subsisied between the parties, was pro- 
bably a reason the more for throwing the bad man| 


wish to promote them in the most effectual manner 
indaced him to desire ; and a third time his attempts 
were frustrated, to make head against the corruptions 
of the British Court, by repairing as governor to the 
province of Canada. Lord Bute and his party had 
some hand in these disappointments: end to running 
them down his zealous efforts were now directed. 
With such a history, both in public and private, 
there was a slender chance of his figuring to any 
good purpose as a patriot; but he took the chance 
of some ef those lucky hits, those windfalls, wliich 
occasionally betide that trade, in the Jucrative shape 
of ill-judged persecution. He fared forth upon his 
voyage in the well-established line of Libel, and he 





* 1 Burr. 452. Easter, 31 Geo, II., Rex. v. Mary 
Mead. 
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made a more than usually successful venture ; for he|character, great eloquence, and a strong and mascu- 
was not only prosecuted and convicted in the ordinary line style he had but little. His compositions are 
way, but a blundering Secretary of State issued a more pointed than powerful ; his wit shines far more 
General Warrant to seize his papers—was of course than his passions glow; and as a speaker, when he 
resisted,—allowed the matter to come into Court— did speak, which was but rarely, heshowed indeed 
sustained an immediate defeat—and was successfully }some address and much presence of mind, but no 
sued for damages by the victorious party. Add to} force, and produced hardly any effect. Of his readi- 
this, his imprisonment for libel, with his repeated| ness, an anecdote is preserved which may be worth 
expulsions from the House of Commons, and his/relating. Mr. Luttrell and he were standing on the 
finally defeating that body, and compelling them to! Brentford hustings, when he asked his adversary 
erase the resolution from their journals—and his)privately, whether he thought there were more 
merits were so great, that not even the ugly concomi- fools or rogues among the multitude of Wilkites 
tant of another conviction for a grossly obscene book,' spread out before them. ‘I'll tell them what you say, 
printed clandestinely ata private press, could counter- and put an end to you,’ said the Colonel—but per- 
vail his political virtues. He became the prime ceiving the threat gave Wilkes no alarm, he added, 
favourite of the mob, and was even admitted by ‘Surely you don’t mean to say you could stand here 
more rational patriots to have deserved well of the one hour after I did so?’ * Why (the answer was) 
constitution, by the courage and the skill he had you would not be alive one instant after.’—* How 
shown in fighting two severe battles, and gaining for;so!’—* | should merely say it was a fabrication, and 
it two important victories. The promotion which they would destroy you in the twinkling of an eye!” 
he had in vain sought in the purlieus of Whitehall, If we are tojudge of his speaking by the very few 
awaited him in the city: he became Alderman; he samples preserved of it, we should form a very hum- 
became Lord Mayor; and, having obtained the lu- ble estimate of its merits. Constant declamation 
erative civic office of chamberlain, which placed him, about rights, and liberties, tyrants, and corruption, 
for life in affluent circumstances, he retired, while in| with hardly the merit of the most ordinary common- 
the prime of life, from a political warfare, of which places on these hackneyed topics, seem to fill up its 
he had accomplished all the purposes, by reaping measure—with neither fact, nor argument, nor point, 
its most precious fruits;—passed the rest of his, nor anything at all happy or new in the handling 
days in the support of the government; never raised of the threadbare material. But what it wanted in 
his voice for reform, or for peace, or to mitigate the force it probably made up in fury; and, as calling 
hostility of our Court towards the country that had/sames is an easy work to do, the enraged multitude 
afforded him shelter in his banishment; nor ever|as easily is pleased with what suits their excited 
quitted the standard of Mr. Pitt when it marshalled! feelings, gratifying the craving for more stimulus 
its followers to assault on the constitution, compared which such excitement produces. That he failed, 
with which all he had ever even imputed and inven- and signally failed, whenever he was called upon to 
ted against Lord Bute sank into mere insignificance. address an audience which rejects such matter, is very 
That the folly of the government, concurring with certain. In Parliament he was seldom or never heard 
the excited and sulky temper of the times, enabled after his own case had ceased to occupy the public at- 
Wilkes to drive so gainful a trade in patriotism, with tention ; and nothing can be worse than his address 
so small a provision of the capital generally deemed to the Court of Common Pleas when he was dis- 
necessary to embark in it, there can be little doubt,|charged. ‘The occasion too, on which he failed was 
In any ordinary circumstances, his speculation never|a great one, when a victory for constitutional princi- 
could have succeeded. In most of the qualities re- ple had been gained perhaps by him—certainly in his 
quired for it, he was exceedingly deficient. Though person. All the people of London were hanging on 
of good manners and even a winning address, his/ the lips of their leader; yet nothing could be worse 
personal appearance was so revoliing as to be hardly|or feebler than his address, of which the burden was 
human. High birth he could not boast; for his|a topic as much out of place as possible in a court of 
father was a respectable distiller in Clerkenwell. justice, where the strict letter of the law had alone 
Of fortune he had but a moderate share, and it was, prevailed, and the topic was handled with miserable 
all spent before he became a candidate for popular|inefficiency. ‘Liberty, my lords, liberty has been 
favour; and his circumstances were so notoriously | the object of my life! liberty’—and so forth. He 
desperate, that he lived for years on patriotic sub-| might about as well have sung a song, or lifted his 
scriptions. Those more sterling qualities of strict |hat and given three cheers. 
moral cenduct, regular religious habits, temperate| In his writing, especially his dedication to Lord 
and prudent behaviour, regular industrious !ife—| Bute of * Roger Mortimore,’ a tragedy, his notes on 
qualities which are generally required of public men, | Warburton, and his ironical critivism on the Speak- 
even if more superficial accomplishments should be | er’s reprimand to the Printers, we trace much of that 
dispensed with—he had absolutely nothing; and power of wit and of humour which he possessed to 
the most flagrant violations of deeency on moral as an extraordinary degree in private society. The last 
well as religious matters were committed, were of these three pieces is by far the best, though he 
known, were believed, and were overlooked by the himself greatly pre ferred the first. Jt must be al- 
multitude, in the person of their favourite champion, lowed, however, that neither is very original; and 
who yet had the address to turn against one of his that they might easily enough have occurred to a dil- 
antagonists, a clerical gentleman, some of those igent reader of Swift, Addison, Arbuthnot, and of 
feelings of the English people in behalf of decorum, Bolingbroke’s dedication to Walpole, under the name 
all of which his life was passed in openly violating.{of D’Anvers—a very superior production in all re- 
Of the light but very important accomplishments |spects to the dedication of Roger Mortimer. 
which fill so prominent a place in the patriotic, Of his convivial wit no doubt can remain. Gib- 
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bon, who passed an evening with him in 1752, when|ism, which the reader of his story is constantly 
both were militia officers, says,‘ I searcely ever met) struck with; and in no instance does this appear 
with a better companion ; he has inexhaustible spirits, | more plainly than in such attempts at pandering to 
infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of knowl-|\the passions of the people, as his addressing a 
edge.’ He adds, * a thorough profligate in principle canting letter to the Lord Mayor, when refusing, as 
as in practice ; his life stained with every vice, and|Sheriff of London, to attend the procession to St. 
his conversation full of blasphemy and indecency. Paul’s on the occasion of the King’s accession. 
These morals he glories in ; for shame is a weakness He grounds his refusal on the preference he gives to 
he has long since surmounted.’ ‘This, no doubt, is ‘ the real administration of justice, and his unwil- 
greatly exaggerated, and the historian, believing him lingness to celebrate the accession of a prince, under 
really to confess his political profligaey, is perhaps whose inauspicious reign the Constitution has been 
in error also,—* he told us that in this time of public grossly and deliberately violated.’ ‘That this was a 
disseusion he was resolved to make his fortune.’ measure to catch mob applause, is proved by his 
Possibly this was little more than a variety of his sending a draft of his epistle to Junius for his 
well known saying to some one who was fawning on | opinion, and in his note, inclosing the paper, he calls 
him with extreme doctrines— 1 hope you don’t take jit a maneuvre,’*—(Woodfall’s Junius, J. 324.) 
me for a Wilkite.’ | We have dwelt longer upon this celebrated, rather 
“ Of his wit and drollery some passages are pre-|let us say noted person, than may seem to be in pro- 
served in society; but of these not many can with portion or keeping with this sketch of the group in 
propriety be cited. We doubt if his retort to Lord which he figures; because it is wholesome to con- 
Sandwich be of this description, when being asked, template the nature, and reflect upon the fate, of one 
coarsely enough, ‘Whether he thought he should beyond all others of his day the popular favourite— 
die by a halter or a certain disease?’ he quickly thatis to say, the idol of the mob; one who, by the 
said, * That depends on whether I embrace your force of theirapplause, kept so far a footing with the 
Lordship’s principles or your mistress.’ We give better part of society as to be very little blamed, 
this, in order to contradict the French aneedote, which very cautiously abjured, by those most filled with 
ascribes this mot to Mirabeau asa retort to Cardinal disgust and with detestation of his practices. The 
Mauray, sitting in the National Assembly. We heard men in Parliament, the members of the popular 
it ourselves from one who was present when the dia- party, with perhaps the single exception of Lord 
logue took place, many years before the French Chatham, while they would have viewed with utter 
Revolution. His exclamation, powerfully humorous scorn any approaches he might make to their intima- 
certainly, on Lord ‘Thurlow’s solemn hypocrisy in cy, nevertheless were too much afraid of losing the 
the House of Lords, is well known. When that countenance of the multitude he ruled over, to ex- 
consummate piece of cant was performed with all the press their strongly entertained sentiments of his 
solemnity which the actor’s incredible air, eyebrows, great demerits. They might not so far disgrace 
voice, could lend the imprecation, ‘If 1 forget my 
Sovereign may my God forget me !'—Wilkes, seated * Inadmitting the polished manners of Wilkes, 
on the steps of the throne, eyeing him askance with and that he had lived much in good society, some- 
his inhuman squint and demoniae grin muttered, what, in the best, we do not admit that his turn of 
* Forget you! He'll see you d———4 first.’ mind was not in some sort vulgar—witness his let- 
One quality remains to be added, but that a high ters to Junius throughout—particularly the papers 
one, and for a demagogue essential. He was a coura- Wherein he describes Junius’s private communica- 
geous man. Neither politically nor personally did | tions to him as ‘ stirring up his spirits like a kiss 
he know what fear was. Into no risks for his party from Chloe,’ and asks the * great unknown’ to ac- 
did he ever hesitate to rush. From no danger indi-|cept of what ? Books? Valuable MSS.? Interesting 
vidually, was he ever known to turn away. The! information? No—but tickets to the Lord Mayor's 
meeting which he gave Secretary Martin, and which dinner—his intolerable dinner—and the Lady Mayor- 
nearly cost him his life, was altogether unnecessary ; less’s far more intolerable ball, with a hint to bring 
he might easily have avoided it; and when a wild/his Junia,if there be one.—Woodfall, I. 325. 
young Scotch officer asked satisfaction for something | When, in 1817, Mr. Brougham stated “his strong 
said against his country, he met no refusal of his|opinion in the House of Commons on Wilkes’s 
absurd demand ; but was ordered on a distant service | character, and the shame that his popularity bronght 
before he could repair to Flanders, whither Wilkes| on the people of England for a time, Mr. Wilberforce 
went to fight him, after the Marescha!’s Court of expressed his thanks to him and confirmed his state- 
France had interdicted a meeting in that country. ments. Mr. Canning, however, observed that Wilkes 
Some of the other honourable feelings which are| was by no means a singular instance of demagogues 
— eee . —- with bravery, seems gener- not being respectable, and added. 
ally to have belonged to him. He was a man, ap-| %. Eni : 
van ig of his word. In his necessities, though he! He's Knight 0’ th’ shire, and represents them all, 
submitted to eleemosynary aid for pecuniary sup- whieh is an exaggerated view certainly. Sir Philip 
plies, and maltreated his wife to relieve his embar-| Francis the morning after, remonstrated strongly, in 
rassments, he yet had virtue enough to avoid any of|company of other friends, with Mr. B., upon his 
the many disreputable expedients which have made saying anything in disparagement of aman run down 
the condition of the needy be compared to the im-|by the Court. He regarded the offence as greatly 
possibility ot keeping an empty sack upright. Tlis|aggravated by the praise which had been given te 
worst offence, and that which brings his honesty in-! Lord Mansfield, against whom he inveighed Eistorly. 
to greatest discredit, is certainly the playing a game/|This tone, so precisely that of Junius upon both 
in political virtue, or driving a commerce of patriot-' subjects, was much remarked at the time. 
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themselves as to truckle in their measures; they/it must have one stamp—the security of one safe and 
never certainly courted him with their patrenage to/certain die; it must be the popularity that follows 
himself or his accomplices ; but they were under the| good actions, not that which is run after. Nor can 
powerful influence of intimidation, and were content) we do a greater service to the people themselves, 
to pass for his fellow-labourers in the Whig vine-|nor read a more wholesome lesson to the race, above 
yard ; and to suppress the feelings with which his all, of rising statesmen, than to mark how much the 
conduct in public and private life filled them, rather|mock-patriot, the mob-seeker, the parasite of the 
than encounter his vengeauce and risk the loss, the giddy multitude, falls into the very worst faults for 
temporary loss, of mob applause. How base does) which popular men are wont the most loudly to con- 
such conduct now appear, and how noble the con-|demn, and most heartily to despise, the courtly 
trast of Lord Chatham’s manly deportment in the|fawners upon princes. Fiattery indeed! obsequious- 
eyes of impartial posterity ! jness! time-serving ! What courtier of them all ever 

But the fall, the rapid and total declension, of|took more pains to sooth an irritable or to please a 
Wilkes fame—the utter oblivion into which his very capricious prince than Wilkes—to assuage the anger 
name has passed for all purposes save the remem-jor gain the favour by humouring the prejudices of 
brance of his vices—the very rains of his reputation|/the mob! Falsehood truly! intrigue! maneuvre! 
no longer existing in our political history—this| Where did ever titled suitor for promotion lay his 
affurds also a salutary lesson to the followers of the plots more cunningly, or spread more wide his net, 
multitude,—those who may court the applause of}or plant more pensively those irons in the fire, 
the hour, and regulate their conduct towards the| whereby the waiters upon royal bounty forge to 
people, not by their own soand and conscientious) themselves and to their country, chains, that they 
opinions of what is right, but by the desire to gain|/may also make the ladder they are to mount by, than 
fame in doing what is pleasing, and to avoid giving|the patriot of the city did to delude the multitude, 
the displeasure that arises from telling wholesome| whose slave he made himself, that he might be re- 
truths. Never man more pandered to the appetites| warded with their sweet voices, and so rise to wealth 
of the mob than Wilkes; never political pimp gave) and to power? When he penned the letter of cant 
more uniform contentment to his employers. Having) about administering justice, rather than join in a 
the sturdy English and not the voluble Irish to deal | procession to honour the accession of a prince, whom 
with, he durst not do or say as he chose himself; but jin a private petition he covered over thick and three- 
was compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, | fold with the slime of his flattery, he called it him- 
or at least to go two steps with his followers that he|self a man@uvre. When he delivered a rant about 
might get them to go three with him. He dared not)!iberty before the reverend judges of the land—the 
deceive them grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently speaking law of the land—he knew full well that he 
—dared not tell them opposite stories in the same | was not delighting those he addressed, but the mob out 
breath—give them one advice to-day and the con-|of doors, on whose ears the trash was to be echoed 
trary to-morrow—pledge himself to a dozen things|back. When he spoke a speech in Parliament of 








at one and the same time ; then come before them with 
every one pledge unredeemed, and ask their voices, 
and ask their money on the credit of as many more 
pledges for the sueceeding half year—all this with 
the obstinate and jealous people of England was out 
of the question; it could not have passed for six 
weeks. But he committed as great, if not as gross, 
frauds upon them; abused their confidence as entirely 
if not so shamefully ; catered for their depraved ap- 
petites in a!] the base dainties of sedition, and slander 
and thoughtless violence, and unreasonable demands ; 
instead of using his influence to guide their judgment, 
improve their taste, reclaim them from bad courses, 
and better their condition by providing for their in- 
struction. The means by which he retained their 
attachment were disgraceful and vile. Like the 
hypocrite, his whole public life was a lie. The tri- 
bute which his unruly appetites kept him from pay- 
ing to private morals, his dread of the mob, or his 
desire to use them for his selfish purposes, made 
him yield to public virtue; and he never appeared 
before the world without the mark of patriotic enthu- 


which no one heard a word, and said aside to a friend 
who urged the fruitlessness of the attempt at making 
jthe House listen—Speak it I must, for it has been 
|printed in the newspapers * this half*hour’—he con- 
fessed that he was acting a false part in one place to 
compass a real object in another ;—as thoroughly as 
ever minister did when affecting by smiles to be 
well in his prince’s good graces before the multitude, 
all the wh te knowing that he was receiving a royal 
rebuke. Wien he and one confederate in the private 
room of a tavern issued a declaration, beginning, 
* We, the people of England,’ and signed * by order 
of the meeting,’—he practised as gross a fraud upon 
that people as ever peer or parasite, when affecting 
to pine for the prince’s smiles, and to be devoted to 
his pleasure, in all the life they led consecrated to 
the furtherance of their own. It is no object of ours 
to exalt courtly acts, or undervalue popular courses ; 
no wish have we to over-estimate the claims of aris- 
tocracy at the cost of lowering the people. Both 





departments of our mixed social strueture demand 
equally our regard ; but we wish to put the claims 


siasm or democratic fury ;—he who in the recesses/of each on their proper footing. We say, and very 
of Medenham Abbey. and before many witnesses,|sincerely say, with Cicero—*Omnes boni semper 
gave the Eucharist to an ape, or prostituted the inobilitati favemus, et quia utile est reipublice nobiles 
printing-press to multiply eopies of a production that|homines sese dignos majoribus suis; et quia valet, 
would dye with blushes the cheek of an impure. |apud nos, clarorum hominum et bene ce *republiea 

It is the abuse, no doubt, of such popular courses,| meritoram memoria, etiam mortuorum,’ (Pro Serf), 
that we are reprobating. Popularity we are far from|These are the uses, and these the merits of the aris- 
contemning; it is often an honourable acquisition ;|tocratic branch of our system; while the mean‘arts 
when duly earned, always a test of good done orjof the courtier only degrade the patrician character. 
evil resisted. But to be of a pure and genuine kind,| But mean as they are, their vileness does not exceed 
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that of the like arts practised towards the multitude ; 
nor is the Sovereign Prince whose ear the flatterers 
essay to tickle, that they may deceive him for their 
oWN purposes, more entirely injured by the deception 
which withholds the truth, than the Sovereign Peo- 
ple is betrayed and undone by those who, fer their 
own vile ends, pass their lives in suppressing whole- 
some truth, and propagating popular delusion. 


Nor let it be deemed the exclusive province of 


false patriots, to deal in such practices upon the pub- 
lie credulity. ‘They drive a trade, indeed, of which 
these form the staple; but their monopoly is inter- 
fered with ofventimes by the tools of the court. A 
memorable instance of this is furnished in the resuit 
of that Resignation, the history of which we were con- 
sidering when drawn aside to contemplate the char- 
acter of men who flourished in those times, and were 
mixed up with the event. No sooner had Lord Chat- 
ham ceased to serve the Crown, than he was assail- 
ed with every weapon of abuse which gold could 
hire, or patronage command, or factious rage mar- 
shal, or personal malice partly originating in envy, 
partly no doubt in disappointed place-hunting, could 
pointagainst him. He had quitted the councils of his 
sovereign with every degree of respect towards him, 
and in as inoffensive a manner towards his colleagues 
as it was possible to conceive. Yet was his remo- 
val not to be forgiven by the Court he had left. His 
loss of office was the result of his honest and inflexi- 
ble principles, which he would not sacrifice to the 
love of power; yet was he treated as if he had be- 
trayed the country and abandoned his opinions. He 
was in truth the injured, and, next to the country, 
the most deeply injured party; yet did the wrong- 
doers, they who had deprived the country of his 
councils, and him of the power to serve and to save 
her, treat him as if they were the victims themselves 
of his misconduct—acting on the established princi- 
ple of bad men, never to pardon those they injure or 
betray. Hear how Mr. Burke describes the assaults 
on him :—Upon the resignation of Mr. Pitt, a torrent 
of low and illiberal abuse was poured out. His whole 
life, public and private, was scrutinized with the ut- 
most malignity, to furnish matter of calumny against 
him. The success of his administration were de- 
preciated ; his faults were monstrously exaggerated ; 
and the rewards and honours so justly conferred on 
hin by his sovereign, were, by every trick of wit, 
ridicule, and buffoonery, converted into matter of de- 
gradation and disgrace. In all these attacks he re- 
mained unmoved—unmoved, saw himself misrepre- 
sented and defamed—unmoved, perceived how much 
he was assailed by one party, how litttle defended 
by the other—unmoved, observed how the honesty 
with which he had discharged bis official duty, by 
tefusing promotion to unworthy men, was now the 
real motive of the most slanderous attacks—pro- 
ceeding ftom the most sordid of al] spite, the spirit 


of revenge, and envenomed by the necessity of 


concealing its source, or cloaking it under the 
false mask of public spirit. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in 
Parliament, and were supposed to exhaust unabashed, 
unpunished, the malignity of a base nature, Colonel 
Barre held a distinguished place ; an Lrishman of ob- 
seure origin, superficial accomplishments, much per- 
sonal spirit, and considerable powers of specch; but 
regardless of moderation or even decorum in seeking 
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jeither preferment to place of which he deemed him- 
'self worthy, or revenge for slights he thought he had 
received. This gallant orator who had made a very 
humble and earnest application to the Minister for 
|promotion, and vowed only a year before, that the 
treaunent he then met with had * bound him in the 
highest gratitude,’ had not sat two days in Parlia- 
ment before he conevived that it would be a good 
speculation to attack Mr. Pitt, now out of power. In 
thus pursuing whathe deemed the shortest road to a 
further step in the army, he descended to a ribaldry 
which though its illustrious object might well suffer 
to pass overhis head, (and accordingly he stooped 
not even tomake any mention of it,) it was abuudant- 
ly shameful for the House, so Jong his adoring fol- 
lower, to pernit;—that House which, for years of 
his lead in it, had never even divided against him. 
A sample of this base performance is found in the 
Mitchell MS., and given in the publication before 
us.* Speaking of the great orator’s manner, he said 
'—* There he would stand, turning up his eyes to 
heaven that witnessed his perjuries, and, Jaying his 
hand in a solemn manner upon the table, that saeri- 
legious hand that had been employed in tearing out 
the bowels of his country.’ In after times, the author 
of this stuff became distinguished for a strong, point- 
ed, and often successful species of eloquence. He 
never attained the rank of an important debater ; but 
was one of the light troops who performed good, be- 
cause active and ready, service in skirmishing against 
a ministry on the spur of the cecasion. His style 
was ambitious, often epigrammatic, and dealt largely 
‘in the sareastice; and Junius, when characterising 
Burke for the figurative, says—* | willingly aecepta 
simile fom Mr. Burke, or a sarcasm from Colonel 
Barre.’ If he had much success in these lines, he must 
have improved very much in after life upon the sam- 
ple which is quoted above; and which is about as 
mean in the execution as vile in abe design. 

The person who discovered this adventurer, and brought 
him into Parliament, filled one of the most distinguished 
places in the time of Lord Chatham ; and was uniformly 
attached to that great man, both in public and in private 
life, with the most unvarying steadiness of which either 
friendship or faction is capable. We shall at once be 
understood to mean the Earl of Shelburne, representative 
‘of the ancient house of Fitzmaurice, Earls of Kerry, and 
jof the family of Petty—yet more distinguished by the ce- 
|lebrity of its founder, the great Political Arithmetician of 
the seventeenth century; honourably known too, and 
| usefully for his country, as father of the present Lord 
| Lansdowne, one of the most able, honest, and amiable 
|statesmen of our times.t| Than Lord Shelburne, few 
| political characters in any age ever brought a larger share 
of information, or a more statesmanlike cast of mind, to the 
jtask of administering state affairs. ‘Though bred to arms, 
jand having illustrated his early years by serving at Min- 
|den and other fields, he had none of the indolent mental 
| habits in which soldiers are apt to indulge ; as if the cour- 
age of their profession could cover all defects of education 
or of exertion. In a rank and fortune generally found so 
|unfavorable to the habits of study, he cultivated science, 


jand relaxed his mind in literary pursuits like a man of 








* Vol. ii. p. 171, Note. 
t¢ It is impossible ever to name this noble house, with- 
jout renewing the expressions of grief at the untimely loss 
| of its heir and hope, Lord Kerry, one of the fastest friends 
that ever popular improvement had to deplore. 
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humbler station. Far superior to the frivolous taste of! his Lordship, with acivil smile. Being seriously wou nd 
the giddy throng whom wealth and rank intoxicate, still ed by Colonel Fullerton, he amused himself with a good- 
further removed from the contempt which they often aflect humoured jest on the nature and possible results of the 
fot men of learning, Lord Shelburne preferred habituaily injury he had received. 
the society of the latter to that of the “little great,” who; In his oratory—his diction and the manner of his 
look down upon them; and he made his palaces the speaking—this eminent statesman bestowed little 
abode of the chemists, and the resort of the mathemati- care, his written compositions showed still less. No- 
cians and the lawyers, who were magnanimoysly extend-| thing can be more inartificial, and even slovenly, than 
ing the bounds of human knowledge by their discove- the expression of his sound and sagacious opinions, 
ries, or usefully imparting to the zealous students those the proposition of his provident and judicious plans, 
lights which others had struck out. he malice of fac-|jn his letters; many of which are to be found in 
tious and ignorant men rewarded him according to his these volumes, and all of which, by their matter, 
deserts when they confessed that they had nothing worse though not their style, amply repay the trouble of 
for which to lampoon him than his habitual intimacy with perusal. In some of them, indeed, we are reminded 
the Prices, and the Priestleys, and the Franklins.’ of the diction of Oliver Cromwell, though the mean- 
The administration of this e.ninent person was distin- ing is far from being so hard to get at. ‘lake an 
guished, both when Secretary of State ata very early age, example. ‘Though I believe 1 am pretty exact in 
and when Prime Minister later in life, by a scrupulous relating what Lord Rockingham said ; yet, as he did 
regard for the principles of a free government—by the not expressly desire it to be communicated, I should 
most wise and provident uses of the resources and com-| be sorry that it made the foundation even of an opin- 
merce of the country—by an enlarged and judicious man- jon jn your own mind, till you had it from better 
agement of her foreign relations—and, above all, by @ authority. Though he seemed to me to speak with a 
strict adherence to the policy—say rather the virtue, the manner of decision, yet he may have meant it a man- 
cardinal virtue of peace. He closed the American wal ner of negotiation which I may not understand. At 
by treaty which gave up less, and gained more, for any pate, { have many pardons to ask for troubling 
= empire than could reasonably have been expected you with so long a letter, and, ia retarn, I will only 
game of party to attack this grect negotiation, in order to 2% 128 # Very short one, either from you or Lord 
displace the ministers who had so admirably conducted ae o os ena : a oa ant te 
it; and, in order to compass this design, the serious ene- ae a ae uP wa “t yore sw a } . 
mies of the American war joined with those who had) , * aS ber chossing tae new 
wrongfully made it, and worse conducted it, in a coalition department proposed is no dislike to the offer, but 
: ~ . > oh ~ that I think the general system ailected by it; but if 
which was punished by the destruction of the popularity : gaye . he . ’ ; 
of both the parties to the intrigue. Lord Chatham desires | should doit, | am very ready 
If Lord Shelburne was the fast friend of civil liberty—|' take the post he wishes, notw ithstanding my own 
a minister, as Bentham said, who never feared the people | ©@rnest inclination. Lord Chatham, if he enters at 
—he was even more distinguished for his liberal and tol- all into the situation, must carry me very strougly, to 
erant principles on religious subjects. Men of bigoted miss No proper opportunity of declining ollice alto- 
habits of thinking called him a Socinian, for the purpose | gether, when I do uot see my way, and have little or 
of discrediting him who patronised the followers of Locke |vothing to direct my conduct.” j 
and Newton in science; and who had no occasion to| ‘The Whigs, in revenge for his heading the govern- 
blush at being as good a Christian as those great lights of ment on Lord Rockingham’s death, in violation of no 
this world, and pillars of our faith in the next. But it is party tie, tor he never belonged, or professed to be- 
more than probable, that his friendship with Priestley and long, to any party, constantly endeavoured to repre- 
Price obtained for him this reputation ; for we believe he sent him as a dangerous, treacherous, jesuitical per- 
was of principles that allied him to the Established son. There remains no kind of evidence to bear out 
Charch. this grave charge. His attachment through life was 
His oratory was simple, unambitious, fraught with im-|to Lord Chatham, whom, as he never flattered, so he 
portant matter, abounding in extensive and various infor-| yeyer deserted or betrayed. ‘The brutal attack of 
mation ; and accordingly, the superficial men who jeered| Colonel Batre, whea sitting for Calne under his 
at his literary pursuits, likewise made themselves merry patronage, is the only thing that requires to be ex- 
with the learned texture of his discourse, and held him! plained. He ought, assuredly, to have had the man 
up to ridicule for communicating to his hearers the infor-| oy; of Parliament, on the first opportunity. But it 
mation most wanted upon the subject matter of disc US- | deserves to be considered, that we are unacquainted 
sion. There were certain qualities which they found safer) with what passed with him in private, after he had 
to pass over in silence, than to provoke the display of. committed the outrage in the House of Commons. 
He was, like his illustrious friend, and the set of men he |The political adventurer may have shown a contrition 
lived with, a man of consuminate boldness—in action as} abject as his offence had been shameless; and the 
well as in counsel; and he lived at a time when the : 
chiefs of contending parties never went into the field of 
argument, without deeming it very probable that the war 
should be transferred within a few hours to other plains. 
His coolness, as well as perhaps his pride, were shown on 
one of these occasions; when a gentieman, then extreme- 
ly little known, and who much overrated his own import- , ewes oe ; 
ance, desired a hostile meeting ; and, tinding his request early age of three-and-twenty. a specs 
very readily granted, came out with bis friend. “ Which) His eer! —— na ste rling _ aw. and 
of these is the gentleman I am come to meet ?”—asked SUrrouncing himself with such, is another character- 
istic of this remarkable person. We say nothing of 
* Rolliad. | Mr. Pitt, for his station was established when he 


great man who was the object of his abuse may have 
been gained over to make intercession, and prevent 
his ruin. Thus much is certain, that until death 
closed the career of Lord Chatham, his firm and 
steady supporter was Lord Shelburne; and that he 
made his son his Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
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united him to his government ; nor of Colonel Barre, 
because he was but a second-rate man. But it 
deserves to be recorded that the same person, whose 
home was the abode of Priestley, first brought into} 
public life the great capacity of Dunning, and the 
greater and more universal genius of Jarvis. 

In their political lives, Chatham and Shelburne 
were united, and in their fates they were not divided. 
Both disclaimed all party ties; both were the object 





the responsibility of his station; for it was not 
enough that the heaviest of all the visitations of Pro- 
vidence should be said to have fallen apon that great 
intellect; he must be held up as equally despicable 
and pitiable; described not merely as a madman 
but a cheat. No matter how impossible the two 
things were to co-exist: no matter how entirely 
the one falsehood exposed the other—some might 
swailow one, some the other; nay, some might be 


of rancorous, unrestrained, and, in the end, innocuous/found ready to approve their faith by believing 
party abuse. [t was Lord Chatham’s boast that he! both. 
thought and acted for himself; would bend to the! Theletters now before us throw a clearand steady 
dictation of no man—no junto; would pursue his light on this question, and to them we direct the 
course for the good and the glory of his country, and reader’s attention. It was at one time supposed that 
not suit it to the calculations of party interest. He! Lord Chatham, like other men of genius, was of 
eonstantly and manfully declared that he would go|the temperament 60 often found united to that great 
into Parliament unfettered, and free to deliver his but perilous gift; that he was of a melancholy or 
unbiased opinion on state affairs; that the country’s hypochondriac habits, united with fits of low spirits, 
friends were his allies ; and that he knew but one; which made him shun society, or possessing his 
adversary—her enemies and the enemies of her free| powers of application, or his fits of fancy irregu- 
constitution. His scorn of the miserable councils to! larly, so as not to have at all times the same faculty 
which party tactics so often subject such associations, | of exertion, or to exert his talents with the same fe- 
breaks out at every turn of affairs. ‘I was in town | licity. Collins and Thomson are well known to 
on Wednesday, [says he,}] and saw Lord Rocking-| have suffered under sucli inequalities. Milton’s 
ham, and learnt nothing more than what I knew be-| immortal verse never flowed between the autumnal 
fore, that the Marquis is an honest, honourable man, and vernal equinox; but, mute in winter, his song 
but that “ moderation! moderation !”’ is the burden of was awakened by the temperature that made the 
the song among the body. For myself, | am resolv- groves, too, vocal. But the letters now published 
ed to be in earnest for the country, and shall be a) show clearly that a wandering and ijl declared gout 
scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the) was the sole canse of Lord Chatham’s long and 
grove, the moderate Whigs and temperate states- distressing malady. It fell upon his nerves, and 
men.’ ‘made hii, though in perfect possession of his great 
By a persevering, compromising conduet—by what faculties, unable to exert them without sénious risk 
is called listening to the voice of prudence, and hold-|to his life. Even writing a common letter was too 
ing what is termed a judicious course, he would|much for him; aod when he was compelled to do 
have entitled himself to a place among the practical|any, the least act of business, he was overset for 
men whom political speculators are prone to follow, | days. The accounts given by Lady Chatham from 
because they show the way to get, and enable them time to time of his condition are of this kind :—To 
to keep, office. He would have been in place as) Lord Camden she writes, 23 January 1768, * The 
many years of his life as he was months in real | state of extreme weakness and illness in which my 
ower; would have served his prince half his time, Lord finds himself, from the gout not being fixed, 
instead of reigning over his country, tu her infinite| obliges him to beg leave of your Lordship to ae- 





gon and his own immortal fame, for a short season.| knowledge by my hand the honour of your much 


fell! he would at last have quitted office and its 
sweets ; he would have sunk into the grave sincerely 
lamented by his followers trembling for their situa- 
tions, passionately deplored by party expectants 
made desperate by the prostration of their hopes. 
Behind him he would have left the fame of a brilliant 
orator, a successful cultivator of ambition; but the 


obliging letter.’ (Vol. iii. p. 317.) In a memo- 
trandum in his handwriting of a conversation held 
Oct. 9, 1768, with the Duke of Grafton, then First 
|Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chatham being really 
Prime Minister, though only Privy Seal, we find her 
giving His Grace this description of her husband’s 
situation; ‘J must confess, from the length of my 


annals of England would not have had to boast of| Lord's illness, and the manner in which the gout is 


that name by which her political history now shines 
with the most resplendent lustre. 

In a former article, we adverted to the doubts east 
by some upon the nature of the complaint under 
which Lord Chatham laboured at difierent times, 
but especially during his last administration. The 
account given of it was, a sappressed or unfixed 
gout; and the story built on this account, ascribed 
his complaint to insanity. ‘The ground of the sus- 
picion was his remaining so long inaccessible to his 
colleagues, and most of his friends, while attended 
by his physicians. With the accustomed consistency 
of party fabrication, there was at the same time an- 


dispersed upon his habit, that I believe there is but 
small prospect of his ever being able to enter much 
again into business,’ (Vol. iii. p.337.) During the 
many months that this dreadful malady continued, 
the ministry, whose whole reliance was upon the 
) power of his mighty name, were unceasing in their 
}attempts to obtain the further benefit of his advice, 
or rather orders, and often were fain to intreat a 
token of countenance to increase their weight with 
the country. In general, indeed almost always 
they found him unable to hold the least commanica- 
tion with them. Sometimes, however, their diffi- 
culties pressed so sorely upon them, that they were 


other story stated. The whole was a sham, a\ obliged to become more urgent than usual; and, in 


fraud, a political iilness, as an excuse for neglecting 
his duty in Parliament, and estranging himself from 
the councils of his feeble colleagues, and escaping 


dependent of the consenting letters, which were by 
the style all plainly from himself, though written in 
Lady Chatham’s hand, the most decisive evidence of 
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his faculties being entire is afforded by his consent-)method of repeating the same description of his 
ing to see the Duke of Grafton, with whom he had |health, which for the present renders business im- 
more interviews than one. It will be at once the/ possible for him. 

most satisfactory contradiction to all the stories of ‘* He implores the Duke of Grafton to be persua- 
his insanity—the most curious information which ded that nothing less than impossibility prevents him 
can be given upon the relation between the cabinet | from seeing the Duke of Grafton, which he so aident- 
and its most powerful, though inactive nanienelil desires, and entering into the fullest conversation 
the most striking picture of the King’s entire re-| with his Grace. At present, all he is able to offer, in 








liance upon him—and the most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the power still residing in his great name, if 
we transcribe one or two of the letters that passed 
between the parties on one of these occasions. Let 
it be premised that, at the time when all parties be- 
lieved his authority to have such weight, and when 
all looked up to him for a sign intimating his 
pleasure, he had been for four months wholly inca- 
pable, not only of transacting any business, but even 


of seeing any colleague, or doing more in the way of 


correspondence than dictating a few notes to refuse 


all interviews. He continued for a year and a half). 7 
longer in the same condition ; and _all the anxiety of | 


the King and the cabinet was to prevent the calami- 
ty of his resigning—that is of his name, the only 
part of him they possessed, being withdrawn from 
their government. 

On the 27th of May 1767, the Dike of Grafton 
states the ministerial majority to have been only 65 to 
63 of the opposition the night before, and expresses 
himself ‘most anxious to have more conversation 
with him.’ «If? (says he) *{I could be allowed but a 
few minutes to wait on you, it would give me great 
relief; for the moment is too critical for your Lord- 
ship’s advice and direction not to be necessary. If, 
therefore, you allow me one quarter of an hour to in- 
trude upon you, without prejudice to your health, it 
will greatly oblige me.” 

Lord Chatham’s answer in his wife’s hand, is as 
follows :— 


“ Lord Chatham, still unable to write, begs leave * 


to assure the Duke of Grafton of his best respects, 
and at the same time to lament that the continuation 


of his illness reduces him to the painful necessity of 


most earnestly entreating his Grace to pardon him, 
if he begs to be allowed to decline the honour of the 
visit the Duke of Grafton has so kindly proposed. 
Nothing can be so great an affliction to him as to find 
himself quite unable for a conversation, which he 
Should otherwise be proud and happy to embrace.’ 


Disappointed in this »pplication, the Duke then 
consulted the Lord President, Lord Camden, Lord 
Chatham’s confidental friend, and both severally laid 
before the King their opinion of the state of his gov- 
ernment, and their inability to conduct it if deprived 
of all communication with the great man. The King, 
as the Duke wrote to him, has unabated confidence in 
his own affairs, if he can either have the * presence 
or the * advice of Lord Chatham ; and both the Duke 
and President having conferred together by the 
King’s advice, the result is a communication to Lord 
Chatham that his counsel alone can relieve them, but 
that ‘with his command,’ and in execution of them, 
they will agree to goon. Here is his answer also 
in his wife’s hand :— 

« Lord Chatham, continuing under the same ina- 
bility to write which he was under the unhappy ne- 
eessity of conveying to the Duke of Grafton se late'y, 
begs again his Grace’s indulgence for taking this 


heey zeal for his Majesty, is, that the Duke of Graf- 
ton and Lord President may not finally judge it ne- 
|cessary to Jeave the situations they are in, ‘The first 
|moment health and strength return, Lord Chatham 
will humbly request permission to renew at his 
Majesty’s feet all the sentiments of duty and most 
idevoted attachment.” 


| Upon this the King comes down to the assistance 
\of his distracted ministry, and writes the following 
‘remarkable and characteristic letter to Lord Chat- 
/ham :— 

orp CHATHAM, 

| No one has more cautiously avoided writing to 
|you than myself, during your late indisposition ; but 
the moment is so extremely critical, that | cannot 
\possibly delay it any longer. By the letter you re- 
‘ceived yesterday from the Duke of Grafton, you 
|must perceive the anxiety ke and the President at 
present labour under. ‘The Chancellor is very much 
jin the same situation. ‘This is equally owing to the 


|majority in the House of Lords, amounting on the 
|Friday only to six and on the Tuesday to three, 
though I made two of my brothers vote on both those 
days; and to the great coldness shown those three 
ministers by Lord Shelburne, whom they as well as 
\myself, imagine to be rather a secret enemy; the 
avowed enmity of Mr. Townsend ; and the resolution 
|of lieutenant-general Conway to retire, though with- 
out any view of entering into faction. 

|. * My firmness is not dismayed by these unpleasant 
appearances : for, from the hour you entered into of- 
fice, 1 have uniformly relied on your firmness to act 
in defiance to that hydra faction, which has never 
appeared to the height it now does, till within these 
|\few weeks. Though your relations the Bedfords, and 
‘the Rockinghams are joined, with intention to storm 
|my closet, yet if 1 was mean enough to submit, they 
own they would not join in forming an administra- 
|tion; therefore nothing but confusion could be ob- 
|tained. 

| “Tam strongly of opinion with the answer you 
isent the Duke of Grafton; but, by a note I have re- 
ceived from him, 1 fear 1 cannot keep him above a 
day, unless you would see him and give him en- 
couragement. Your duty and affection for my per- 
|son, your own honour, call on you to make an effort : 
five minutes conversation with you would raise his 
spirits, for his heart is good ; mine, 1 thank Heaven, 
wants no rousing: my love to my country, as well as 
what | owe to my own character and to my family, 
prompt me not to yield to faction. Be firm, and you 
will find me amply ready to take as active a part as 
the hour seems to require. ‘Though none of my min- 
isters stand by me, cannot truckle. 





I wish a few lines in answer, as I am to have the Duke 
of Grafton with me this evening ; and if you cannot come 
to me to-morrow, I am ready to call at North-end on my 
return that evening to this place. Whilst I have sixty- 
five present and thirty proxies in the House of Lords 
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ready to stand by me, besides a majority of 151 since that, | safficient information, through the usual channels, of his 
in the House of Commons, against $4, though the Secre-| situation. Secondly, The answers they received regular- 
tary of State, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were | ly, though in Lady Chatham’s hand, were manifestly dic- 
in the minority, I think the game easy, if you either ¢ome |tated by himself. Thirdly, When he was at the very 
out or will admit very few people. worst, he wrote to the King in his own hand. And 
‘Gronce R.’ | Lastly, At the same period of greatest exacerbation of his 
Lord Chatham, in his answer, prefers seeing the Duke nowy te twice hed interviews with hie colleagess on 
of Grafton. He sends a formal letter to that effect, but| . : : 
7 ; Here, for the present, we close these imperfect portrait- 
also the explanatory one, which will be read with a tender a : 
: aie A ures. ‘To complete the group which we have undertaken 
interest by all the admirers of genius, and all who can| 
. és 1 tha to represent to our countrymen of the present day, some 
feel for the ravages which bodily illness makes on the)... : ' 
ctatnaths ofthe wind, 0s for es vequade encvtivn | striking figures remain to be added. Sir Robert Walpole 
: ’ amen, 5 land Mr. Pulteney, Lord Bolingbroke and Sir William 
‘Lord Chatham most humbly begs leave io lay himself) Wyndham, in Lord Chatham’s earliest years ; Lord Cam- 
with all duty at the King’s feet, and fearing, lest he may | den, Lord Hardwicke, and Charles Townsend, towards 
not have rightly apprehended his Majesty’s most gracious the middle of his history; Dunning and Lee, and some 
commands, humbly entreats his Majesty to permit him to/ lesser men, towards its concluding scene, will furnish 
say, that, seeing the Duke of Grafton to-morrow morning, | matter for much reflection as well as food for some curi- 
he understands it not to be his Majesty’s pleasure, that he | osity before we finally quit this subject. 
should attend his Majesty any part of the day to-morrow.| Before dismissing the subject, however, we must 
He is unhappily obliged to confess, that the honour and | be permitted to add, that these chapters of Commen- 
weight of such an audience would have been more than tary upon the Political History of the country have 
he could sustain, in his present extreme weakness of| been composed, not only without the least desire to 
nerves and spirits. He begs 10 pour forth again the deep-| serve the purposes of party, but rather with the in- 
est sense of his Majesty's boundless condescension and | tention, first, of showing how dangerous is the abuse 
goodness, and to implore that, in compassion for his state, | of party principle; and next and chiefly, of setting 
his Majesty would be pleased to grant him some further! before the people the great duty of forming their own 


time for recovery. |opinions, and before statesmen the paramount obli- 


The subsequent letters show that he had this interview, | gations under which they are laid, by the position 
and a second with the Duke. But the King having sent |they volunteer to oceupy ;—obligations that make it 
a very kind note, to inquire after his health, and to ex- a great crime to neglect, for any selfish or any fac- 
press a hope that the exertion he had made did not prove | ous consideration, the duties they owe to the im- 
hurtful, the answer is, that they had. Immediately after| provement of their fellow-citizens. We are well 
the King applies to him again, in consequence of a still| aware that they who attack party, or make a stand 
more critical state of his government, and adds, against its unthinking violence, expose themselves to 
the united assaults of all the factions of the day. But 
we are also convinced that, without at all under- 
valuing the important services which the principle 
of patty association is calculated to render, its abuses 
| are most carefully tobe guarded against; and of this 
we are quite certain, that a better service cannot be 
rendered to the people, than to show them how they 
may most safely as well as most beneficially avail 
themselves of the advice of great statesmen, namely, 
: ? ; by looking to them and taking counsel with them, 

The Earl's answer is as follows : but also by thinking and resolving for themselves, so 

‘Lord Chatham, totally incapable from an increase of|as to prevent their councillors from becoming their 
illness to use his pen, most humbly begs leave to lay him-| masters, and administering the state affairs not for 
self with all duty and submission at the King’s feet, and| the country’s benefit but their own. 
with unspeakable affliction again to represent to his 
Majesty the most unhappy and utter disability which his 
present state of health as yet continues to lay him under; From Fraser’s Magazine. 


and once more most humbly to implore compassion and | oe es ae me -_ . . 
pardon from his Majesty, for the cruel situation which | SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES HOGG. 


‘Upon the whole, I earnestly call upon you to lay be- 
fore me a plan, and also to speak to those you shall pro- 
pose for responsible offices. You owe this to me, to your 
country, and also to those who have embarked in admin- 
istration with you. If after this you again decline taking 
an active part, I shall then lie under the necessity of tak- 
ing steps that nothing butthe situation I am left in could 
have obliged to. 

‘Geonee R.’ 











still deprives him of the possibility of activity, and of prov-| BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUMOURS OF THE NORTH.” 
ing to his Majesty the truth of an unfeigned zeal, in the! 
No. I. 


present moment rendered useless.’ 

His Majesty then prescribes a physician for his aflicted| It was, I think, in 1820, that Southey happened to be 
minister; and is respectfully and thankfully intreated to|im Scotland, on a tour with Mr. Telford, the civil engi- 
leave him in Dr. Addington’s hands, who ‘ gives him the |neer- Arriving, as he did, in autumn, when Edinburgh 
strongest assurances of recovering with proper time.’ The|!8 nearly deserted, the laureate met with few literary 
prediction is gradually but completely verified, and at friends ; but, as he observed, * there was one distinguished 
length the patient’s health is restored so as to suffer little individual whom he would wish to see again, though he 
more than ordinary gout, which ten years later, as is well should go out of his way for that purpose,’ —namely, the 
known, brought his illustrious life to a close. | Ettrick Shepherd. -* Hogg,” said he, is altogether an 

It is manifest from all these documents that nothing |¢4traordinary being—a character such as will not appear 
could be more false than the stories of the Earl's insanity. |tWice in five centuries ; and differing most remarkably 
First, When his colleagues wrote letters to him, treating | {rom Burns, and all other self-taught writers. It is his 
him as a perfectly sane person, it is clear that they has | peculiar and innate power which I admire; and of which 
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there are ample evidences in all his poetical works, how- 
ever defective they may be, as to the accomplishment of 
art. 

In comparison with James Hogg, Burns might almost 
be said to have had the education of a gentleman. He 
had, at all events, been regularly put to school ; could read 
whatever English books came in his way; wrote a clear 
hand; and had even begun, with Mr. Murdoch, to learn 
French. But, on the contrary, Hogg, as is well known, 
had, properly speaking, no education whatever. After his 
seventh year, so completely had the fortune of his parents 





lore and the ancient Runic symbols, as I have fantastic- 
ally called them; that is to say, the varied objects and 
wild scenery of the mountains to study. But this book 
of nature was his only one ; for it stands on record that in 
his eighteenth year he could scarcely read his Bible, and 
he had been his own instructor by the simplest methods. 
(As for the circumstance of his having been three months 
at school, in mere infancy, it is of course not worth reck- 
oning-) In those days we had no diffusion-of-kuowledge 
societies, nO penny magazines and two-penny reviews ; 
but there were half-penny ballads and “ chap-histories,” 





been wrecked, that he was obliged to enter into a state of | Knowing the words of the ballads by wrote, he compared 
bondage, which continued for the next thirteen years, and ; them, at his long leisure: on the hills, with the printed 
during which he never received any instruction. pages (this process was still more available with the sa- 

Metaphysicians have shown that there are certain | crea Psalms) ; and, as the most effectual step to improve. 
faculties, or, as they express it, elements of knowledge, | ment, he tried to imitate the printed characters on a piece 
which must exist in the human mind a priori, in order to | of common “household slate.” Succeeding pretty well 
our forming a judgment upon any subject or object. But in. this, he gradually ventured on the Bible, the only book 
whilst they insist on the necessity and universality of par- | within his sphere, and persevered, “ till at last the hardest 
ticular powers, which are easily reduced to categories, there | hates in the Old Testament could scarcely daunt him.” 
is assuredly no reason why we should conclude that other | All this T take from his own words in conversation. His 
faculties, usually ascribed to experience or tuition, may | perplexity when he first tried to understand the old Life 
not possibly exist in certain minds @ priori, although by \of Wallace, and Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, he has him- 
ordinary characters they are unattainable, even with all self recorded; and these books proved to him of little or 

ages which education can give. no use, 

Srandeaatonee hint be nethhueen. I know not| But by the metre of the Psalms and of popular ballads 
any better method of supporting the old doctrine, “ Poeta he was irresistibly attracted ; and in his tw enty-first year 
nascitur, non fit ;” or, as a celebrated author translates it, | commenced his own atterapts at versification. ‘To be able 
“ He who is born a poet, is fit for nothing else ;” which |to commit these to writing, and correct thei on the slate, 
Millerianism Hogg’s life exemplified, for he did not} was a grand achievement, the anticipation of which had 
thrive much as a shepherd or farmer. \long animated his solitary labours. By slow degrees, 

Being thus destitute of education, like any other far-| some of his first sketches in the ballad or lyrical style, be- 
mer’s boy on the hills of Ettrick, Hogg’s avidity for learn- | ing adapted to popular tunes, got into circulation , and he 
ing and imaginative power seems to have been quite as often described the triumph and delight with which he 
innate and primary in his mind, as those conceptions of | heard one of his own songs chanted by a country lass, 
time, space, quantity, quality, and relation, which, accord-|who had not the remotest notion by whom it was com- 





ing to philosophers, must exist in every mind, before it 
can form a distinct object. 
sics, and coming to plain matter of fact, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, from his earliest days, appears to have evinced that | 
patient perseverance under difliculties, that susceptibility 
for the charms of music (of the simplest class), and that 
fondness for legendary lore, which accompanied him 
through life. In almost every instance where this kind | 
of sensibility is much developed, it happens also that the | 
phenomena of external and inanimate nature obtain great 
influence over the mind ; in truth, such nature ceases to 
be inanimate. As Wordsworth observes, there is active 
concurrence betwixt it and the human intellect. More- 
over, the words of a favourite ballad, the notes of a popu- 
lar air, the conception of romantic characters, (either of 
old times or purely invented,) become associated with the 
rushing of the wind through the forest, (leafless or verdant, 
as the case may be,) with the dashing of the mountain tor- 
rent, with the temperature of the air, with the rising and 
setting of the sun and moon, till all nature becomes per- 
vaded with intellectual life. In other words, the external 
phenomena are for the poet like a book of characters, 
which he alone can properly read ; or which for his mind 
have a meaning that to ordinary mortals is denied. Every 
well-known forest oak or wood-fringed cliff, no less than 
every gray ruin, formerly the stronghold of a border ba- 
ron, will be to him like ancient Runic symbols, (yet of 
incalculably greater power in assisting recollection ; ) 
whilst the melodies of nature,* will add life and intensity 
to the lore which he acquires and wishes to retain. 

For many years, James Hogg might have legendary 





* “Oh! who the melodies of morn can tell!” &e.§ 
Bearris. 





But, setting aside metaphy-| 





posed, far less that the author was then listening. 
I have evidence that Hogg’s rough-spun and forcible 
stanzas, beginning, 


“ My name it is Donald Macdonald ; 
I live in the Highlands sae grand,” &c. 


were sung in London twenty years before the author's 
name had travelled thither, and were applauded by 
persons, of whom, I am sorry to say, that had he present- 
ed himself in his weatherbeaten attire and gray tartan 
plaid, they probably would have given him but a sorry 
reception. At all events, they would have looked incre- 
dulous, if the Shepherd, administering, perhaps, a sturdy 
slap on the shoulder, had exclaimed, when the song was 
done, “ Eh, man, them’s no that bad stanzas to be made 
by a callant that could na’ read, and ‘hey’re mine.” 

To such minor efforts, as far as the world knew, his 
attention was restricted, till, (about the year 1802, I be- 
lieve, he came to Edinburgh with a flock of sheep, for the 
disposal of which he was obliged to wait a few days in 
town; and, by way of pastime, he formed the bold notion 
of getting an octavo volume of his own pvetry into print, 
Not having prepared himself with “ copy” on his depar- 
ture from Ettrick, he taxed his recollection; and, like 
Richard Savage, when verses came to mind, (as he walk- 
the streets, “ unknowing and unknown”) used to borrow 
paper and pen and ink at any shop where he saw a good- 
humoured face behind the counter. At that time his head- 
quarters and studio were at a very old and oddly construct- 
ed inn, called the Harrow, near the Cowgate Port; a snug 
asylum in its way, for which even in latter years he hada 
special predilection ; and where, after becoming a greal 
man, he used occasionally to patronise the landlord, by 
contriving dinner and supper parties. 
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By some odd chance, a printer was discovered who had 
sufficient good-nature to undertake the job; and about 
seventy pages were made up of a so-styled pastoral (Katie 
aad Willie,) and a few songs. I had a copy once (bound 
in russia) ; but it disappeared, many years ago, in a gen- 
eral wreck, * * * * ‘This pamphlet soon came 
under the notice of Scott and others, who were kind to the 
author, looking on it, as under the circumstances, a lite- 
rary curiosity—and this was all; for the pastoral, to use 
the author’s own words in after years, was “ extraordinar’ 
stupit,” and the addenda were not well selected. 

But it appears taat from the moment when, as already 
mentioned, Hogg heard one of his own ballads sung by a 
peasant girl, and, a /a Corregio, had said to himself, “ I 
too am a poet,” the conviction was not to be eradicated or 
shaken. 
mountain rock under which he first meditated; and 
though Scott gave him good advice, and directed him to 


His self-confidence was as firm as the gray | 
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But now it happened that, byithe kind assistance of 
Scott and other friends, his literary attempts were turned 
|to some account. Not having been in the slightest degree 
|diseouraged by the non-success of his first volume, which 
he had tact enough to perceive was worthless, his minor 
ballads soon increased in number to a notable collection ; 
and of these part were now prepared for publication under 
the title of the Mountain Bard ; which, being subscribed 
at 10s. 6d. per copy, did, with the help of Constable as 
publisher, realize upwards of 150/. About the same time 
Constable liberally presented him with nearly 100/. more, 
tor the copyright of a ponderous octavo treatise on sheep; 
and with these funds, carefully saved and put together, he 
had what was in his estimation a large capital. With 
this he launched out for the second time in farming 
speculations, on a bold scale; which, like the former, 
proved completely abortive, and, within about three years 
after the failure of his Highland campaign, again left him 
penniless, He surrendered all that he possessed to his 





think only of his rural employments, the Shepherd never 
swerved from his own notions. His progress was gra- 


creditors, and so the matter was wound up; but, through 


dual, and extremely slow ; but on this account it was the |the winter of 1810, he found himself in worse plight 


more sure. 
minstrel sui zencris, in fact, was determined to assume a) 
chieftainship—that is, to become the first aud only poet} 
of the clan Hogg! 

The independent freedom of manner, therefore, which | 
he adopted towards Scott, and to every one whom he con-| 
descended to notice as a brother author, was most amus- 
ing. It was a kind and cordial demeanour. The poet- 
ical chieftain of the clan Hogg ought not to appear proud: 
he saw merit in others, and he patronised them. In fact, 
Hogg was at once one of the vainest of men and the hes-| 
blest—a paradox easily enough ‘to be explained. No} 
really vain man, in the usual sense of the term, will talk 
in a manner calculated in any way to lessen his own dig- 
nity ; he will not speak freely of himself as he is, or even 
as he believes himself to be, but will rather deal in mysti- 
fication. James Hogg, on the contrary, though by no 
means a systematic egotist, would, when occasion offered, 
talk of himself objectively ; would, in the frankest man- 
ner, acknowledge his own vanity (this pleading guilty 
being what the valgarly vain will never do); and would 
inform you of his reasons for steadily maintaining a con- 
siderable degree of self-respect. Let it not for one mo- 
ment be supposed that the Shepherd's manners in society 
were tinged with arrogance. This would have been 
utterly inconsistent with the character ofa great man. It 
was his p'easure as well as his duty, to be quiet, unassum- 
ing and condescending. 

In Ettrick and Yarrow, there were not wanting indi- 
viduals, who, though of humble station, had cultivated 
minds, and delighted, like himself, though not to the 
same degree, in music and in song. These persons were 
equally entertained and surprised by his efforts; and some 
of them, for example, Mr. Wm. Laidlaw, and Mr. John 





Grieve, continued to be his steady friends through life. 
But the notion of attempting to gain an income by literary | 
pursuits not having yet occurred to him, he formed the| 


. oe 
plan of settling as a tenant on the Island of Harries, | 


He trusted in his own ability to become a/than at any former period, for he could not even obtain 


employment. 

For the first time, therefore, James Hogg learned, by 
bitter experience, what are the effects of downfall in the 
world ; and how cordially those friends who pretended to 
rejoice in a neighbour's prosperity, may unite to render 
such downfal irretrievable, if they can. With the richer 
class of Ettrick farmers, or proprietors, the circumstance of 
his having appeared as the author of the Mountain Bard 
was by no means favourable. They probably thought, 
with Mr. Joseph Milles-<at “he who is born a poet is 
fit for nothing else ;” or, rather, perhaps, they entertained 
that sort of hatred and jealousy which T'yrrel exhibited to 
Falkland, against a man who could do so strange a thing 
as to stock a farm with the profits of a book of ballads. 
But he had been utterly unfortunate in the use of the 
profits thus derived. All was gone, nor were his debts 
liquidated; so his amiable neighbours told him, sarcasti- 
cally, to go to “the Muses” for assistance, for having once 
enlisted in such honourable service, he would never do 
for a shepherd. 

In 1810, therefore, with spirits evidently unbroken, and 
courage undaunted (though he chooses to represent 
himself as “in desperation,”) did Hogg fling his plaid 
about him, and trudge away to Edinburgh, determined to 
live by his literary labours; indeed, necessitated to fall 
back upon this resource, as he could no longer get 
employment in his own vocation, and had no possible 
means of embarking in any further farming speculations. 

At Edinburgh, his first step was to publish another 
volume of poetry, a collection of minor pieces entitled the 
Forest Minstrel, from which a few good songs may be 
selected ; but it was not successful in a pecuniary point of 
view—in fact, did not bring to him any profit whatever. 
One very usual crotehet with an author, when disap- 
pointed by publishers, is to start some work or another, of 
which the profits may be collected exclusively by himself; 
and many have been wrecked in this way, overlooking, as 


which he visited about the year 1806. By what particu- | they do, the fact, that publishing is not merely expensive, 
lar inducements he was led into this scheme I have no|>ut is in itself an art, to which apprenticeship must be 
recollection, but it proved an entire failure. Instead of ‘egularly served. Hogg had a lurking notion (which has 
having secured a profitable settlement, he in a very short|since been amply realised by others) that periodical 
time discevered that success was hopeless ; all the money literature might be rendered very profitable, and he 
he had embarked in the adventure was lost, and he must |tesolved to commence a weekly journal. As a matter of 
return penniless. This he did, but with a mind perfectly | Course, every respectable printer in Edinburgh only 
tranquil, and even contented—as, indeed, he has observed |!aughed at the proposal, and would not agree to set a 
of himself, that he was the most composed in temper at single page of the intended work. But James Hogg was 
times when worldly affairs went the most against him ;/ determined. He had advanced gradually; and being 
and he once more accepted a situation as shepherd. convineed that he had the power of acquiring some 
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influence over the public mind by his verses, he had also 
arrived at the rather problematical conclusion, that he was 
by no means unqualified to criticise aad direct others. 
At last he stumbled on a printer and publisher, whom 
he has described as a “confused drunken bodie,” who, 
over a jug of punch, and, by way of frolic it should seem, 
was induced to commence working. Without one pledge 
of literary assistance from any quarter on which he could 
rely, alone and unencouraged,:did Hogg boldly start 
The Spy, a weekly journal, in a large quarto sheet of 
sixteen columns, the principle drift of which was to 
criticise the state of literature, dramatic art, and society in 
general, as it then existed at Edinburgh. That such a 
work, under such management, musi fail, was easily to be 
foreseen. ‘The only wonder attending the matter was its 
being carried on regularly for upwards of a year. And it 
might have lasted longer, but fur some trespasses against 
etiquette and decorum which >ccurred in the fourth or 
fifth number, and induced many subscribers to withdraw 
their names. ‘The merit of a book, like that of a man in 
public life, must be very great, in order to triumph over 
the effects of a stigma once affixed; and as no new 
subscribers made their appearance to supply the place of 
the abdicators, it soon became clear that The Spy could 
never be profitable. It was dropped. 
and the author, instead of being benefitted, found himself 
involved in new debts. 
Yet the self-discipline induced by keeping up this work 
for so long a time had given a new phasis to Hogg’s 
character. He had thereby acquired somewhat of literary 
habits and responsibility, very different from those of the 
mere composer of a short ballad or song. Besides, in the 
course of his labour, he had made some new acquaintances, 
who afterwards proved of great value; among whom was 
the late Mr. James Gray, of the High School, a sound 
classical scholar, and enthusiastic in his admiration of 
poetry. 
As already observed, Hogg, on winding up the concerns 
of The Spy, found that, instead of gaining, he was 
considerably involved. But the “ sum shone where it did,” 
and there was no degree of poverty which could damp 
the Shepherd’s courage. He had learned by experience 
“quid valeant hunteri;” that is, how much and how 
rapidly he could compose: and failing in prose, fell back 
upon poetry. In a lucky moment, taking an idea from 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, he conceived the plan of 
bringing several bards together at Holyrood, and of 
obtaining permission for each to entertain Queen Mary 
with a ballad, for pastime, at Christumas tide. 


Having cleared himself of the periodical trammels, and 
entirely broken off his connexion with “dram-drinking 
printers,” he retired to an old-fashioned house, with a 
garden, in the “ rural suburbs” of Edinburgh, where, in a 
state of tranquility and silence almost as complete as that 
of his native mountairis, he followed up his poetical 
scheme with great fervour. The opening verses indicate 
the feeling which animated him at the commencement, 
and which, without one word of e 


ncouragement from 
friends during composition, was, inooerthithee, kept up) tain 


through the whole work. For the first time, therefore, 
since his losses, our Nero felt upen firm ground, being 
convinced that the verses he produced were above medio- 
crity; and he cared little about the “wild winds of 
adversity” so long as he could write balladism (as W ords- 
worth afterwards contemptuously called it) with ease and 
effect. Besides, if his friend, the “ Shirra,” or “ Walter” 
(as he sometimes used to designate Scott,) had made 
large sums by “ minstrelsy,” why should not another do 
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, therefore, in 1811 ;} 
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1002. would have been of incalculably more importance 
than 1000/. in the eyes of the said sheriff? 

Nor were such day-dreams without some rational basis. 
It was, I think, in the winter of 1812-13, that the 
Queen’s Wake made its appearance, in a handsomely 
printed 8vo, published by W. Goldie, Prince’s Street, 
who, a8 Hogg probably thought, was to be the bibliopole 
who would collect for him the materials of a fortune, as 
he would ceriainly assist in spreading the poet’s fame. 
Here, may a small scrap of egotism be allowed! I vividly 
remember the delight attending my first perusal of the 
Queen’s Wake. With all its faults, with that defiance of 
strict logic, if not of grammar, and affected quaintness of 
style which ofien disfigured Hogg’s productions, it was so 
immeasurably better than aught which one had expected 
from him, that I felt unable to lay down the volume, 
when once begun, till it was entirely perused. My copy 
was maltreated with lines in red ink, which I had drawn 
under the most notable passages; and on the title-page | 
had written the hackneyed quotation, “Palnam qui 
merait ferat.”” This I was led to. do, on account of the 
enmity which Hogg had excited by The Spy, and the 
sneers directed against some of his former ballads (by 
persons innately vulgar, whom no outward advantages 
could enlighten ;) this rendering it probate enough that 
the praise which he really deserved for the Queen's Wale 
might be denied him. 
But to do Edinburgh justice, it nvust be admitted that the 
poem immediately found partisans and admirers. Jt was 
universally granted that the Shepherd was no ordinary man; 
and from the publication of this volume commenced a 
new era in his fife. He was now turned of forty years 
of age, until which date, as he used frequently to observe, 
he “ never composed any thing worth reading.” Hence- 
forth he became a very notable personage, whom a certain 
class considered it an honour to have at their convivial 
parties ; and in other circles (but this required more time) 
it was deemed laudable (or at least excusable) to parade 
him as a curiosity. 
So frequently was he invited, that he gave up his 
suburban retreat, and eame to reside im an odd-looking 
place ealled St. Ann Street, under the North Bridge, 
which (the street, 1 mean) was afterwards pulled down. 
Here it is probabie that his whole expenditare was formed 
on a ecale not exceeding 35/. per annum; for through life 
he appeared a mode! of contentment and cheerfulness, so 
that it was next to impossible to apset his philosophical 
eomposure. In St. Ann Street, and afterwards in Gabri- 
el’s Road, domiciled with the widow of a hackney coach- 
man, he seemed quite happy. Besides, his mind was 
now occupied with an immense number of plans, which, 
considering his age and perfect health, he might reckor 
on at least thirty good years to complete. ‘The “ selate”’ 
was always filled with verses (double colammed) three or 
four times aday, so that more was produced than the 
author found it convenient to copy ; but as to the obvious 
and easy improvement of having two slates, or one of 
larger dimensions, that would have been an innovation 
sach as he could by no means be persuaded to enter- 


I have already adverted to Hogg’s vanity as being of a 
peculiar kind (of which more hereafter). There were 
but few people, if any, to whom he did not consider him- 
self eqaal, or even superior, in intellectual power, treating 
them with a kindly patronising air; and as te those who 
were narrow-minded and base enough to exhibit eontempt 
for the truly honest and kind-hearted Shepherd, he justly 
observed that “they were poor misguided fools,” unwor- 
thy of his serious notice. 





the like ; more especially as, in the Shepherd’s estimation, 
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Having removed ftom St. Ann Street to a sky-parlour 
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in another odd place, called Gabriel’s Road, he very 
unceremoniously addressed a note to Mr. John Wilson, 
assuring that gentleman, (with whom he had nv previous 
intercourse) that he had been greatly pleased with his Isle 
of Palms; and would be glad if Mr. W. would take a 
chop with him some day, as he wished to have the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. Delighted with the naivete of 
this conduct, and diverted with the joke, Mr. Wilson, 
punctual to an appointment which had been made, clam- 
bered up the common stair, and at the top was introduced 
into a neat and cheerful apartment, where he found the 
poet and his best friend, Mr. John Grieve (a well-known 
manufacturer of hats on the North Bridge); the former 
receiving his guest as if he had been a brother shepherd 
( Arcades ambo / ) witl: a cordiality and kindness worthy 
of agreat mind. Possibly, Hogg’s leading notion was to 
afford his visiter (as a much younger man, but whose 
“ Palms” were buds of promise) some critical hints which 
might be of service to him; for whilst quite above taking 
advice in literary matters, he had an ultra ‘Tory spirit, and 
expected that others would receive it submissively from 
him. The perpetual Scotch dinner of “ brandered skate 
and minced collops,” which may be had in every lodging, 
however humble, was as usual excellent, and the whiskey 
punch inimitable. The author of the “ Isle of Palms, 

who had never in his life either seen or expected to see 


such an original, was highly entertained. Topics for|them no stupit,” resumed Hogg. 


conversation, were inexhaustible, and the time flew un-| 
perceived till eleven, when Wilson, recollecting that he 
was engaged to an evening party at his own residence, 
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On occasion of the first meeting to which [ have allud- 
ed, the drawing-room tables, before dinner, were covered 
with books, among which Pinkerton’s Histurical Gallery 
was one. This the Shepherd seized upon, and pored over 
with great delight. 

“Eh, man!” said he to the old antiquary, “I just pat 
the finishing touch to the last ack o’ a national tragedy 
this morning, and if I had seen this young leddy’s picture 
and the notice aboot her in time, I might hae contrived to 
mak her the heroyne” (heroine.) 

“If poets would give themselves the trouble to read 
enough, before they commence writing,” said Pinkerton, 
sarcastically, “ we might hope for a new era in their de- 
partmen: of literature.” 

“I’m no vera sure aboot that, Mr. Pinkerton,” answer- 
ed the Shepherd. “She's a bonny leddy, this, and her 
name’s vera grand and aristocrawtic ; but I wad na’ hae 
troubled mysel’ to read ony mair aboot her, than twa 
three lines, just to gie her a local habitation and fix the 
date o’ the yepoch.”’ 

“ So much the worse for your chance of making a good 
tragedy, Mr. Hogg,” said Pinkerton. 

The Shepherd “ gufflawed” at this, remembering that 
Pinky himself, with all his learning bad just produced a 
tragedy, which, in truth, was a woful bad one. 

“T read new books when they come to hand, and I find 
“ But, d’ye ken, 
Maister Pinkerton, it’s a grand principle o’ mine, that the 
less a poet reads, it’s a’ the better for him ?” 

“ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” retorted Pinkerton ; “ that is to 


say——"” 





took the Shepherd thither along with him, who, being in 
high glee, sung his best songs, and played his best tunes 


“ Ow, I ken the Latin weel eneuch,” interposed the 


on the fiddle, to the great amusement of the company | Shepherd ; “I had it yince in the Spy.” 


there assembled; and, as usual at Edinburgh, day broke } 


ere they separated. Thus began an acquaintance, which 
was kept up without a cloud, and without any intermis- 


“ Well, but you are for reversing the old proposition. 
You maintain, that the less a nan puts into bis head, the 
more will come out of it.” 

“I ken weel,” replied Hogg, “that if a man never 





sion till the day of the Shepherd’s death. 
Leading a retired life, and being for some time in ill 


reads a book, and never heeds what other folk says, it’s no 


health, I did not become personally acquainted with Hogg | possible for him to be an imitator. That's my plan, Mr. 
till the year 1814, when I met him at dinner in company | Pinkerton ; and it follows that my poetry, ifit be no that 
with the late Lord Kinneder, (then Mr. W. Erskine,) | gude, yet it's pure original.” 


John Pinkerton, and Henry Weber. From our first 
interview, | had those favourable impressions of the Shep- 
herl, which were afterwards amply confirmed and justi- 
fied. His mild, reflective countenance, wore that expres- 
sion which can only be given by contentment, and the 
“mens sili conscia recti.” In whatever society or cir- 
cumstances he might find himself, James Hogg was sem- 
per idem. I hope my remarks on his peculiar vanity will 
not be misunderstood, for being founded on certain data, it 
was also restricted ; and never was any mortal more free 
from that weakness which is of all the most trouble- 
some and repulsive in social intercourse—— namely : 
the desire for effect and display. His demeanour 
and conversation were at all times quite as unaffected as 
if he had been at his paternal fireside in Ettrick forest. 
He aimed not at wit nor argument; in fact, had seldom 
any preconceived aim; but his thoughts flowed freely, 
and he gave them, as they arose, with the energy of a 
man, and almost the naivete of a child. He would argue 
readily enough if people were disposed for contradiction, 
but to make him lose temper was utterly impracticable. If 
others got angry, he only “ guffawed ;” and the grotesque 
manner in which he sometimes illustrated his own posi- 
tions, made his antagonist laugh also. He had great 
enjoyment of life; and, as Charles Lamb says of some- 
body, I forget who, “his good-humour was catching.” It 
was hardly possible to start any subject on which he had 
not formed some notions of his own, which were advanced 
with the better grace, because, whether right or wrong. 
they were unaffectedly original. 





“ You may believe it to be so, Mr. Hogg, yet, perhaps, 
if you read more you might discover, that whatever you 
considered original, had been said in better style above 
1800 years ago.” 

“ Weel, at a’ yevents, gin it be so, that’s no my blame,” 
said the Shepherd, warming with the subject; “ and 
what's mair, wi’ a’ due respect for learned folk, no argu- 
ments will gar me relinquish my ain plan.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Pinkerton, ironically. 
have you ever heard the old lines 7” 

“ A foot in each sentence he frames will rejoice, 
Nor knows in his writings the torment of choice ; 
But far happier he than——” 

“ But I do ken the torment o’ choice, Mr. Pinkerton !” 
interrupted the Shepherd, and a sad torment it is; and 
that gars me write upon a schlate ; and that comes o’ hav- 
ing sic rowth o’ notions, feelin’s and images! What the 


“Mr. Hogg, 


| mischief should a man delve amang books for, when he 


has mair notions o’ his own, than he can manage to set 
upon paper '” 

“ Well, be it so,” said Pinkerton, “ if you will, for Tam 
glad to hear the dinner bell.” 

“ But stay a bit,” said the Shepherd, “and never heed 
the bell till I just tell ye something. Every sumph that 
has been to schule and college, can read books ; there’s 
naething extraordinar’ in that. But every sensible man 
has a book in his ain heart and mind, that’s worth a’ the 
leebraries in the world, if he could but understand it, and 
make the best o’ it. Leebraries ye can exhaust ; that is, 
I’m thinking, if the corn was winnowed out o’ the caff, 
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there's no sae muckle in them as yin wad imagine ; but 
the mind is like a magic well, that yields all things, if only 


ye hae discretion and patience, and work deep eneuch.” 


Erskine, as usual with him before dinner, had sat 
staring in profound silence. As we went down stairs, he 


whispered to me,— 


“ Hogg is the strangest of mortals. He has broached 
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baith leuch at yestreen, is gaun to turn out just the very 
best and maist curious thing that ever I composed in a 
my life ;—and that’s no little to say !” 

As to so-styled friends with whom he was on an inti- 
mate footing, he had them, like Burns, in great number. 
But like Burns, or like most people, had reason to own 
that the number of his real friends was very limited. Vet 








a good metaphysical doctrine, without even being able to| the bitterness with which the Ayrshire poet sometimes 


tell what the word means.” 
* oe e 


No. II. 


About the year 1814, unfortunately, Hogg discovered 
that his hopes of pecuniary gain from the Queen’s Wake 
were as fallacious as those from the Spy had been. The 
poem had reached a second edition, and Mr. Goldie (whom 
I have already mentioned as publisher) could not deny 
that profits, to a certain extent, were due to the autho: 
but om one pretext or another he put off the evil day 
settling accounts until a third edition should be called for. 
The third edition did come out; and in a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Goldie became a bankrupt ; so that Hogg, not 
having had any proper bargain drawn and engrossed, lost 
not only whatever money he ought to have received from 
the bookseller, but also the copies of the third edition, 
which were now become the property of creditors. By 
this event, however disappointed, he was by no means 
disheartened, and when friends talked to him of the 
Queen's Wake as a chef d'euvre, he replied, “Na, na! 
wait a bit, and I'll let you see a far better poem, nor yon.” 


‘regarded the realities of society was not experienced by 
| James Hogg. His soi disant friends, who had revelled 
with him in a merry chorus over night, would, perhaps, 
| have been little disposed to aid him, had he pleaded dis- 
‘appointments, poverty, and distress on the morrow: but 
he who is content is richer than a king. James Hogg, 
| residing at Gabriel’s road, had so little need for wealth, that 
‘he recked not how selfish and stupid the world around 
him mighi be. Nor was it possible to “hit him on the 


T; raw,” so that like the irritable Burns, he might be roused 
of to caustic 


acrimony, or loud indignation, for he was 
shielded by the impenetrable armour of patience and pla- 
cidity. Purse-proud insolence might excite his contempt, 
but was beneath his anger. Booksellers and editors 
might reject his productions, or publish them for their 
own advantage, without paying the Shepherd one 
penny ; but no matter, he “could live without them, and 
they might just gang their ain gait to the devil!” If he 
showed wrath, there was generally some grotesque humour 
along with it which neutralised the bitter. On one occa- 
sion having demanded cash of Constable and been refused, 
he began his next note to the bookseller with “D—d 


| 


’ 








Accordingly, the old sclate was in constant requisition, and 
in the course of about eighteen months or two years, it 
yielded the following original productions :— 

Pilgrims of the Sun, 

Mador of the Moor, 

Queen Hynde, 

Five orsix dramatic pieces, 

The Poetic Mirror, 

Numberless songs, &c. 
Most of the above were composed during his residence at 
Gabriel's Road, behind the Register office, afterwards 
remarkable for being the scene of the earlier “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.” In this humble abode was spent, proba- 
bly, the happiest period of his life, for he had then the 
greatest quantum of day dreams, and he had found his 
place, and was kindly welcomed in the best classes of 
Edinburgh society. The sclate was always filled with 
poetry, such as ought to make its author immortal; and 
if it did not gimmediately succeed, no matter, for nothing 
was more easy than to supersede a bad or defective poem 
with a good one. “The book of one’s own mind and 
heart,” as he said to Pinkerton, “ is inexhaustible, if it be 
properly studied.” 

Another favourite crotchet of the Shepherd’s, to which 
he obstinately adhered, was the notion that, in composing 
either verse or prose, he never would have any precon- 
ceived ground-work. His longest and best poems, he 
averred, had sprung from beginnings, which originally 
he did not intend to carry out beyond a few stanzas.| 
Without this particular plan (or negation of plans,) he| 
declared that writing would not afford him any amusement. 
Thoughts, incidents, feelings, and characters, sprang up 
unsought and unexpected, often to his own great sur- 
prise; and this, as he maintained, augured well for his 
chance of also surprising others. Of a new production, 
when the slate had been occupied with it for a day or 
SPR SS abe pa Teena 
ition. 

a Eh, man,” said he one morning, “ye're a grand 
critic, no doubt, wi’ your Greck, and Latin, and logie, and 
metapheesics. Yon story that you and Jeems Wilson 











dial being brought,— 


sir. 
At one private house, that of an Edinburgh advocate, 
rather eccentric in character, and long since dead, he was 
a very frequent visiter. He was there completely at 
home ; was always in his best possible spirits; indeed, he 
used to say that he “ felt just as if the whole grand house, 
the books, the pictures, the wine-cellar, the forte-piano, 
the organ, the fiddles, and a’ the rest, were his ain. And 
what,” added he, “ after a’ is the muckle difference? If 
they were my ain, I should hae to leave them some day, 
and I’m likely to hae the use of them as long as I bide 
in Edinburgh.” So well and divertingly did Hogg ac- 
quit himself at convivial parties under this roof, that 
people of good rank, who (not being much addieted to 
literature) would otherwise never have dreamed of inviting 
the Shepherd, were delighted to have him for a guest. 
On occasion of his first visit to the late Lady W., (mo- 
ther of the present Sir H. W.) the poet was somewhat 
puzzled. Being asked at dinner whether he would par- 
take of some dish that stood before the hostess, he an- 
swered, “Am no sure, Will ony body tell me what it is! 
I ne'er saw the like o’ it!” His caution forsook him, 
however, when, with the desert, two shapes of ice were 
set upon the table, and a servant having brought him a 
portion, he rashly took a large spoonful, Perceiving bis 
condition of not very agreeable surprise, I asked, in a 
marked tone, whether he would pledge me in 1 dram? 
“Eh, man!” said he, “ ye’re aye my steady frien’; 
put d’ye think Lady W. keeps ony whusky ’” 
“T don’t think, but am sure,” said T; and on the i 


“ Hech, me!” added the poet, alluding to the raspberry 


ice, “I thought by the shape and colour, that it was some 
fine het, sweet puddin.” 


In the course of that evening, it fell to the Shepherd’s 


lot to be partner at whist with the once notable Mrs. Oli- 
phant, of Rossie 
course, lost, at which the ancient gambler expressed her 
indignation in no measured terms. 
escape, he said to me, “ Hech, man, I’m tired of this 


The bard played carelessly, and, of 


Gladly making his 
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party. What ca’ ye that auld wife! I never met wi’| more than the caricatures were written by Byron, Scott, 
sic a rudas carline. She's downright fearsome !” Southey, &c.; but on the other hand, it was quite impos- 
After the Waverly novels came into repute, Hogg) sible that the Shepherd could have written them. Whose 
blundered sadly by publishing a prose story, called the | then were they? From the sale of this little volume, 
“ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” which he thought must, forsooth,| (the first edition) John Ballantyne handed him over, I 
be comme il faut, because it rested mainly on traditionary | believe about thirty-eight pounds; so that, in regard to emo- 
facts, but which was any thing but creditable. He had | lument, it was among the best adventures Hogg had yet 
taken up the absurd notion that prose should not only be, made. But a prophet is no prophet in his native land. 
written as fast as one can speak, but ought not to receive} As soon as the Athenians discovered that the poems 
any emendation whatever, The result was that in almost | were, with one exception, actually the production of the 
all his prose stories, there were good points thrown away, Ettrick Shepherd, instead of applauding, they were con- 
for want of proper management. And as if he had in-| siderably offended at his eflrontery, and the second edition 
tended a marked example of his own eccentricity in this|remained a dead weight, although the “Good Greye 
respect, the odious Brownie was accompanied by a really | Katte,” by Hogg himself in his own character, was alone 
beautiful dedication in verse to Lady Anne Scott; who, it, well worth the price that was charged for the volume. 
is to be hoped, was never led thereby inio reading any} This reminds me of the fourth edition of the “ Queen's 
further. Wake,” which also brought the author some profit, and 
Thoronghly aware that Hogg might do better as a prose! to which Mr. C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe kindly contribuied 
writer, if he would but take the trouble, I sometimes coun-|a frontispiece of excellent humor, the subject being 
selled him on the subject, but it was of no avail. I in-| taken from ascene in the ballad of the “ Grey Katte” above 
sisted on the benefits that might accrue to literature, if/ mentioned. Mr. Sharpe always cordially appreciated the 
authors mutually corrected their productions; for exam- Shepherd’s merits; and though not particularly weil 
ple, one party taking the prose, and the other the poetical pleased with being classed among the birds in the Chal- 
department of eritical emendation ; to which he replied,)dee MS. (of which hereafter), his good-will continued 
that he “would willingly correck a’ mainer of poyems,| unabated, 
and pit some life into them, always excepting Petrachan| I believe the “ Dramatic Tales,” in which there are 
sonnets, which he could not abide.” But as to allowing | some excellently conceived scenes, and powerfully ex- 
his own productions, whether prose or verse, it mattered | pressed passages, were mostly composed in 1814 or 1815, 
not which, to be retouched, there was no man on earth,| though not published till some years afterwards. With 
not Walter Scott, nor Lord Byron,—no, nor Southey,| respect to one of these, I have now before me an auto- 
“wi? a’ his accuracy and awcumen,” that he would | graph note to the Shepherd from Sir W. Scott, which, by 
allow to meddle with them. “ As the tree falls, so let it the hand-writing, (for it has no date) seems to belong to 
lie,” added he, “and if the Brownie happens no to tak’ | the year 1812 or 1813. It is as follows ;— 
your fancy, aiblins there may he ither folk—no sumphs|  « Doar Sir,—I return your play, which I have perused 
neither—who may like it better.” So the case was hope-' with great pleasure, although I have marked, with a re- 
less. 'morseless fidelity,—for which, perhaps, you will hardly 
_ To return to the busy year 1814, Hogg, who some- thank me—every passage which I object to. ‘Tf either this 
times received long letters from Lord Byron, and had or any other play of yours should be put into a completely 
personally met with Wordsworth and other eminent) corrected state, I think it might be possible to get it tried 
characters, formed the notion which has since been 80/ on the London stage, which, if successful, would get both 
frequently realised by others, of publishing a handsome fame and profit. There is an objection to this one, which 
volume containing only one poem by himself, and the rest! might be difficult to get clear of ; viz. that the beauties are 
to be made up by volyntary contributions. Promises! rsther those of language than of action. The plot is di- 
came from various quarters, but in vain did he look for vided among too many characters and interests to admit 
fulfilment. ‘The scheme was not recommended like that of being compressed into one interesting piece of action. In 
of some of the London annuals, in after times, by an un-| fact, beauty of language may be more easily spared upon the 
dertaking to pay ten guineas per page! Offerings from) stage, than interest of action; and hence plays are often 
minor authors did, indeed, crowd his table, but this was) een with interest in the theatre, which are wretchéd stuff 
not what the Shepherd wanted. I think Wordsworth! in the closet, and vice versa. 
alone kept his promise by giving “ Yarrow Visited.” “Tam afraid too, that the incidents of the book, and 
On this occasion Hogg acted in a manner which cer- the discovery of King Robert, though the latter is highly 
tainly was novel and original. Having announced to & dramatic, might not be deemed altogether original. Good 
publisher the promises he had received, he, of course, King Robert should make a greater figure through the 





found that the plan was eagerly welcomed ; and inquiries 
being afterwards made, from time to time, whether the 
contributions had fallen in, he replied complacently, that 
the plan was slow, but sure, and “ Byron had already sent 
him yae (one) canto of som*@thing extraordinar’ gude ; 
and the rest, nae doot, wad arive in a week, or aiblins in 
a@month.” At last, (but this was not till a long time 
ards) he announced that the collection was quite 
With a dexterity which, considering the resources 

of the Ettrick Shepherd, must appear not a little marvel- 
lous, he had completed a poem suitable, as he thought to 
represent the production of each intended contributor, 
They had not written, and he therefore stood proxy for 
all; the job being at last very hastily worked off, but so 
well that the “ reading public” of modern Athens were at 
first completely mystified. Of course, no mortal was 
found so gullable as to believe that the serious poems, any 








drama than he does; but if you will call to-day at any 
hour before four, I will school you a little upon theatrical 
matters, having very little time to write at present. 
Yours, very truly, W. S. 
“ Castle street, Monday.” 


From his Pilgrims of the Sun, and Mador of the Moor, 
the Shepherd, I believe, expected grand results; for they 
were, as he said, “ pure original,” and no one had ever 
even dreamed of the like. With regard to the Pilgrims, 
as far as I remember, they turned out a decided failure, 
but‘ Mador’ had many admirable stanzas, exhibiting great 
fervour of sentiment and command of versification. In 
both poems he showed that innate power which Southey 
admired and particularised ; but remodelling and cor- 
rection, after the verses had once been transferred from 
the slate, he utterly abborred ; and to no mortal, as already 
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mentioned, would he concede the privilege of becoming a 
practical emendator. 

The schlate on which he wrote was a strange one, 
being without frame, broken at the edges, and in form, as 
he usually placed it before him, like an old Roman altar. 
As he often complained, that when it was filled on both 
sides, the process of composition must be stopped entirely, 
till he had time to transcribe; and as it was clear that he 
would on no account purchase another, I provided for 
him one of the largest size, like the leaf of an ordinary 
writing-desk ; but it would not do. There was a spell 
about the old slate, which broke utterly when he tried an- 
other. With difficulty he wrote two Petrarchian sonnets 
on his new tablet, and then laid it aside altogether. 

Toward the end of 1814 the Shepherd became a mem- 
ber of a club, perhaps the most eccentric in its regulations 
and conduct of any that ever existed. The parliament- 
house at Edinburgh, for a few prudent individuals, may 
be a school of industry, but for others it is one of dissipa- 
tion and folly. It happened that a young advocate, by no 
means of the prudent class, and who never even wished 
to plead a cause, gave a tavern banquet on occasion of his 
assuming the honours of the wig and gown, and invited 
Hogg. Next day the Shepherd invited him in return to 
a dinner-party, at which he was croupier, and Grieve pra- 
ses; the latter being surrounded by Some rough, honest 
farmers, from Ettrick and Yarrow. Hogg’s division was 
made up of “ town’s folk,” mostly advocates, of whom I 
was one. At our end of the table, mock speeches, toasts, 
songs, and deafening shouts of applause, followed in such 
rapid succession, that the Shepherd complained he had no 
time to drink, whilst the farmers sat staring in silent 
astonishment. So great was the noise of that meeting, 
that a mob gradually collected on the street, who listened 
to the songs, and echoed our shouts; and so ludicrous 
and absurd were the proceedings towards the close of the 
evening, that, to prolong the mirth, it was agreed to meet 
again on the following day, changing the scene to Oman’s, 
a then noted hotel near to Hogg’s residence. This led to 
the formation of the “ Right, wrong er right” club, which 
met every day, Sundays not excepted, for the next three 
months, the members varying the rendezvous from tav- 
erns to private houses, and from town to country, but 
always assembling somewhere at five o'clock, and never 
separating on the same day when they met. This was 
carrying festivity 10 a systematic extreme, which, as the 
Shepherd records, had nearly cost him his life, though he 
usually retired about midnight. I remember on one occa- 
sion, when a jovial trio had survived the rest of that day’s 
club, there was, at three o'clock of a December morning, 
bright and beautiful moonlight, with an atmosphere balmy 
and genial, as if the season had been summer, whereupon 
it was resolved to have a walk to Portobello, for the pur- 
pose of disturbing a member (Sir J. M N.) who had bro- 
ken the regulations; but this was not to be done till we 
called on the Shepherd, and insisted on his joining our 
party, with the twofold intent of arousing M’N., and there- 
after climbing Arthur's Seat to see the sun rise. 

Shouting “ Right, wrong or right,” as loudly as possi- 
ble, 1 ascended the common stair of Hogg’s domicile, in 
Gabriel's Road, and knocked furiously ; when Mrs. 
Tunny, his amiable landlady, started up, exclaiming— 

“Lord's sake! what d’ye want? what's tHe matter 
noo?” 

“ Right, wrong, or right! Tol de rol! Ye hoicks! 
Hurrah, hurrah ! Must see Mr. Hogg directly.” 

“Let him in,—let him in, Mrs. Tunny,” cried the 
Shepherd, awakening; “them chaps wad think naething 
to brak’ doon the door.” 
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to the principles of our society, I command you, James 
Hogg, to arise from untimely slumbers, and to assist your 
friend, right, wrong or right, in his present enterprise, 
which is, to walk by moonlight to Portobello, rouse John 
M’N ****, and thereafter to ascend to the top of Ar- 
thur’s seat, for the purpose of seeing the sun rise out of 
the German Ocean.” 

“T saw him rise out owre the hills o’ Ettrick every 
morning for thirty years,” answered the Shepherd, “ and 
am no gaun to leave my comfortable bed for sic a daft-like 
ploy.” 

“But M.'s conduct was unpardonable. 
worthy and recreant member.” 

“That may be. It’s a’ the waur for him. 
he’ll rue it some day.” 

“Our intention is that he shall rue it directly. But, 
setting that matter aside, the moon shines so beautifully, 
and the air is so balmy, it is a night wherein no poet 
ought to sleep.” 

“Am vera determined to sleep,” answered the Shep- 
herd, ‘as soon as I can get rid 0’ you.” 

“ You shall not sleep, right, wrong or right, up you get 
—and here goes.” 

“Let a’ be! A joke’s a joke. But, to tell you the 
plain truth, I find mysel’ by no means weel; and instead 
o’ being able ta walk out the nicht, aiblins I'll no be fit to 
rise the morn. Ye maun just excuse me.” 

“ Well, in that case, be it so. Good night.” 

« But since ye'-e grown quieter, stay a bit, till ye get a 
screed o’ my mind. Our club, na doot, is vera poetical ; 
T'll na deny that. But I'll tell ye yae thing that micht be 
started as an improvement; for example, if we had 
amang us twa three grains o’ common sense. That’s a 
commodity in quhilk we seem to be terribly deficient, and 
it’s of great use now and then till a poet. Now tak’ an 
auld shepherd's advice: gang hame, and think nae mair 
about Portobello, or the moonlight, or sunrising.” 

Sir Walter Scott heard of the nonsensical goings on of 
‘the R. W.or R. club, asto which he at once predicted that 
\they were too violent to last long; and, on being told of 
the Shepherd’s illness, was extremely desirous to know 
how he fared, and if assistance were needed, though for 
some time previous they had scarcely been on speaking 
terms. But the malady was of short duration ; and, in 
the beginning of 1815, Hogg resumed his usual course of 
life, acting as steward at the first Burns’ anniversary din- 
ner, the notion of which had been started by the right or 
wrong clique. Within that year, Mr. Wilson returned 
from Elleray to Ediaburgh, and afterwards became the 
Shepherd's especial friend and patron. On the wreck of 
the old club, a new one, (the “ Dilletante”) was esta- 
blished, whose meetings, if no less uproarious, did not 
take place so often, and therefore could be borne with. 

The kind attentions shewn to him by that most amia- 
ble of noblemen, the late Duke of Buccleuch, and his 
establishment rent-free in the little farm of Altrive, formed 
the next epoch in our hero's life. The immediate incen- 
tive to this consisted in some very feeling and melodious 
stanzas which the Shepherd had written in memory of the 
late Duchess, whose accomplishmerts, beauty, and chari- 
table disposition, will never be forgotten in Scotland. 
That the Duke intended Hogg’s permanent advantage and 
welfare, there can be nodoubt. A neat but small cottage 
was soon erected, suitable for the habitation of the Shep- 
herd, and it was supposed, I believe, that Altrive might 
yield a clear income of about 80/. per annum. 

But this migration back from town to country, was 
attended with one awkward contingency, which no one 
could have foreseen. Whilst at Edinburgh, the Shepherd 


He is an un- 


Nae doot 








“ By your oath,” said I, “of adherence so often sworn 





had, indeed, more than enough of society; but then he 
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might choose his own time for being in company, or avoid impetus wes given to literature, the consequences of 
it altogether, by shutting himself up in his own rooms, which are felt even at the present day, when the cause, 
and “sporting oak.” On the contrary, the conviviality [as such] is no longer recognised. . 
of Altrive partook of the spirit of the Right and Wrong) Messrs. Pringle and Cleghorn, the former a poet, ~ 
club—for it was almost perpetual. Hogg had left in latter a farmer and political economist, had formed the 
Edinburgh numberless acquaintances, who, when time’ notion of a new magazine, to be published by Blackwood, 
hung heavy on their hands, thought it excellent amuse- who undertook the task, and had discretion enough to see 
ment to travel by the mail, or stage-coach, as far as it| that the plan was feasible, and might turn to good account. 
would carry them, and then walk the rest of the way to Hogg was on friendly terms with both editors, and — 
Altrive. Nay, they would walk the entire way, if the lighted in the scheme. But Pringle was very pons 
weather happened to be favourable, and passing one jhis editorial dignity, and _extremely fastidious in his 
night on the road, would afterwards contrive matters so as choice, and correction of artieles ; moreover, he was poet, 
to arrive, exceedingly tired with their exertions, just at the and from the outset Blackwood domineered over an 
Shepherd's dinner-hour Being so much in need of brusgued him. Cleghorn was also poor, but of a sturdy 
refreshment, they, however, were always quite contented disposition and he brusqued every body. Not one of the 
with the homeliest fare, provided only that it was follow-| parties had much experience in the management of peri- 
ed by great plenty of Arcadian drink,—that is to say, the odical literature, though each obstinately maintained his 
pure mountain stream, qualified by Glenlivet, for the pur-|own opinion; and, as might easily have been foreseen, 
pose merely of killing the animalcule. |two numbers had not gone through the press ere book- 
But on such occasions, no sooner are the sacred duties | seller and editors ceased to be on speaking terms. In re- 
of hospitality fulfilled, than, perhaps, the weather suddenly venge for Blackwood’s insolent and intolerable conduct, 
changes. It rains hard, and though the cottage is a mere |as they termed it, Pringle and Cleghorn forthwith cement- 
cabin, yet, your visiter cannot be expected to travel any led a bargain with Constable for a new series of his old 
further,—for Altrive isa lonely and wild place. There is| Edinburgh Magazine, which had long been of a charac- 
no public-house for a great distance, and, nolens volens, |ter beneath mediocgity ; but which under their manage- 
he must trespass on the Shepherd for a lodging through |ment, they conceived, might be raised into a thriving 
the night. One night, it is true, will soon pass away, work, whilst they left Blackwood unpiloted to drive 





though the company of an idle, unideaed “sorner” will | 
render it irksome enough ; bat with morning still appears | 
the lubberly intruder, and perhaps it still rains; perhaps, 
also, your pilgrim, from being indulgently treated, has 
waxed insolent ; pretends to be utterly unconscious that 
he is a bore, and deserves to be kicked out, and after 
breakfast, will even sportively set himself down to the 
Shepherd's own table, and get possession of the schlate / 
If the day clears up, he will not be able to resist the temp- 
tation of trying to catch some trout with bait in St. Mary’s 
loch ; and, having brought his own rod and tackle, will 
only borrow the Shepherd's boat. Before his sport is 
over, two of his most intimate friends arrive from Edin- 
burgh, ard find him thus occupied ; and they also carry 
tishing-rods, and are intimately acquainted with Hogg ; 
and, with many polite apologies, they all three find their 
way, just about dinner-time to the poor persecuted cot- 
tage! But then, like true Arcadians, and independent 
spirits, they, forsooth, have provided their own dinner ;— 


against the rocks. 

"This, however, was a termination which Blackwood by 
no means considered necessary ; and no sooner did he 
discover that his offended editors had been taken up by 
Constable, whom he detested, than he gave his mind to 
the magazine with a spirit which otherwise he would ne- 
ver have shown. Acting as his own editor, but having 
the advice and steady co-operation of one powerful and 
original author, with assistance frem several individuals 
of talent whose names did not immediately transpire, he 
perceived plainly enough that the rivalry was in his 
favour, and that he could by degrees establish a journal 
such as would baffle competition. 4 
At commencement, he had of course difficulties enough 
to contend with, which were unavoidably to be expected 
in a society made up of conflicting parties. The seur- 
rility and personality too, for which the veiled editors in- 
curred so much blame, were at the outset a very natural 
result of their position ; for being in a state of warfare, it 


nay, they generously request their host’s kind acceptance | was doubtless considered fair to take every means of 


of the whole basketful, and see only—what magnificent 
trouts ! 

Sat verbum sapienti. It will easily be seen at this 
rate, neither literary industry nor rational economy could 
be practised at Altrive. The poet would have been de- 
lighted with his situation, bat he was nut suilered to enjoy 
it. On the contrary, for the sake of quiet, and in order 
to follow out his literar) T'abours, he was actually obliged 
to retire from the couatry into Edinburgh, where he 
took refuge at the house of his kind friend, Mr. John 
Grieve, in Teviot Row, near the Meadows. 

Here he was entirely tranquil, being left every day 
from nine in the morning till feur in the afternoon, quite 
alone. But there were other motives besides that of 
escaping from “ sorners” which rendered it advisable for 
Hogg to revisit Edinburgh. He had always stoutly main- 
tained that Constable's blue and buff review ought not to 


annoying their opponents, and for this purpose what 
method could be better than to render the said opponents 
ridiculous, and to have the laugh on their own side Ba 
The outcries about personality, however, originated in 
a trifling and laughable jeu d’ esprit. The Shepherd, at 
a leisure moment, without dreaming of any remarkable 
consequences, had begun a quaint history of Blackwood 8 
Magazine, and the quarrels thence arising, in Scriptural 
phraseology, styling the ci-devant editors “ the two 
beasts,” and, I believe, forgot the fragment as soon as it 
was written. Falling into the hands of Blackwood’s 
principal supporters, it, however, diverted them to such a 
degree, that they industriously followed up the notion ; 
and, under the guise of beasts and birds, characterised and 
caricatured not only editors, but every other literary char- 
acter, who had enlisted, or was supposed inclined to enlist, 
under Constable’s banner. ‘Thus arose the once far-famed 


be the ony successful journal published in Scotland; and \Chaldee MS., without the extraordinary bruit attending 


that even Zhe Spy would have been profitable, if rightly 
managed. The day had now arrived when his notions 
as to the importance of periodical literature were to be 
acted on by others, who were better able to carry them 
into effect ; and by means of a monthly pamphlet, a novel 


which, it is probable, that all the sterling merits of the 
journal would not have earned for it that high reputation 
which was afterwards acquired and secured. 

That society always affords scope enough for the satir- 








ist’s animadversions is a self-evident proposition ; and 
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among prevalent weaknesses, there is none that strikes me 
as more pitiful than the vindictive spite which is excited 
by personal ridicule in public prints. Compared with 
the attacks of the private slanderer, who skulks about in 
mantle and vizor, such public aggressions are always a 
bagatelle. Yet to some persons they cause acute tor- 
ment. Is not this an indirect confession that they have 
no sterling, inate, and intrinsic powers (or worth, to 
rely upon, and are more concerned about shadow than 
substance? Peter Schlemihl had entirely lost his sha- 
dow, which, no doubt, was exceedingly awkward. But 
these people are so excessively irsitable and anxious about 
the shadew, that they cannot bear even with its being 
momentarily intercepted, or distorted by a flickering gleam 
of wicked wit ! 

Had the parties, who considered themselves tremen- 
dously wounded and aggrieved by the Chaldee MS., only 
laughed at the thing, or treated it with silent contempt, the 
consequences would, of course, have been trifling and 
transient. But the “beasts and birds” were almost all 
embittered and outrageous. Some in their paroxysm 
would horsewhip Blackwood, [who stood gaping in 
amazement at the disturbance]: others would find out and 
fight the auther [no easy matter, as at least three authors 
were equally implicated} ; others would commence actions 
at law; and yet all were perplexed, for they knew not 
exactly what they ought to do, or what they contended 
for. However, the latter method [legal process] was actu- 
ally resorted to by one highly respectable gentleman, who 
recovered damages from Blackwood to a considerable 
amount; though I cannet for my life perceive how in 
reality he was injured by the composition, On account 
of this precious MS. Blackwood’s Magazine became at 
once the prevalent subject for gossip, both at Edinburgh, 
and through the whale country. The impression of the 
number was immediately exhausted, and a second edition 
called for, which issued without the Chaldee libel. ‘Then 
the people were enraged, and stormed because they could 
not obtain that which they had before declared was scur- 
rilous, wicked, and abominable. Private copies, with MS. 
notes,—that is, a key to the names of the offended parties 
{or those who insisted on wearing the cap because it fit- 
ted]|—were in immense demand, and looked upon as a 
great prize. 

Of course, and as already said, the success of Black- 
wood's Magazine was greatly promoted by this composi- 
tion, which in some respects was objectionable enough ; 
but if the truth bo, that all the talents in the world could 
not have interested the public so much as the satirical ar- 
ticle, surely less blame is imputable to the magazine than 
to the state of society in which it appeared. 

“ Mischief needs but a beginning” [I wish the same 
could be said of good]. The public had rashly acknow- 
ledged that immense effect could be produced by person- 
ality, and this was the very strongest inducement to try it 
on further. “You wince and writhe,” said the Eboni- 
ans, “ and therefore you shall have some more of it.” On 
the consideration of every article hereafter, it was que- 
ried, as to passages even the most inoffensive, “ Pray, will 
this be considered personal?” And if not, the author 
usually felt very much disposed to make it so. In short, 
it was a repetition of the old story of boys throwing snow- 
balls at passengers. He who takes the joke with good- 
humour escapes; but if he turns round in wrath, there is 
immediately a roar of laughter ; and no sooner had he re- 
commenced his walk homewards, than he receives another 
ball (perhaps with a flinty heart), as the reward of his 
pugnacity. 

The “ gradual rise and progress” of Blackwood’s Mag- 
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prose stories under the title of the “ Shepherd's calendar,” 
continued to write poems ; and, as all the world knows, 
was turned to account as enacting the character of the — 
Shepherd at the * Noctes Ambrosiane.” 

These “ Noctes,” instead of being merely invented, as 
may have been supposed, were at first adaptations of what 
actually took place at tavern-meetings in Gabriel’s Road, 
before the landlord shified his quarters to Picardy Place— 
meetings which took place naturally enough, when 
Biackwood, in the joy of his heart, invited a successful 
contributor to “ bread and cheese” at the house where he 
had his own refreshments—the so-styled bread and cheese 
\soon changing into beef-steaks, porter and port ; and 
\these in time giving way to venison, claret, and cham- 
pagne. I will give an instance. 

One afternoon, I think it was in the year 1824 or 25, 
|T met Hogg in Princes Street, and requested that he would 
|come to dinner at my house. He replied that it was im- 
possible ; “ For,” said he, “1 am engaged wi’ twa grand 
|American gentlemen that’s travelled a’ the way from 
|Philadelphy just to sce mei (me), and we are to dine the- 
\gither at Awmrose’s. I’m gaun to ask Blackwood, and 
|ye maun come yeoursel’, and be croupeer.” In excuse, I 
pleaded my own party at home; but he insisted that a 
lcawdy might be despatched to each guest, and that they 
|should also dine at Amrose’s. Eventually this was ar- 
ranged; and in the course of my walk, I ordered a ham- 
per of choice wine to be sent tothe tavern, with directions 
that part of it should be carefully cooled. 

The party at dinner was not a large one. It consisted 
jof Hogg, president; his “twa grand Americans,” young 
j|men of respectable demeanour (who personally knew se- 
veral of the Transatlantic authors, and who wore frills 
and hand-ruffles, in the style of 1794) ; Blackwood ; Tim- 
othy Tickler; and my friends,—to wit, a brother lawyer, 
and two Leith merchants. Of the three last, none had 
been at a “ Noctes” before; and they were, consequently, 
much amused and surprised, as were, of course, the “ twa 
grand Americans.” Indeed, one main charm of such 
jovial meetings depended on the introduction now and 
then of a fresh man, sufficiently intelligent to enjoy the 
broad humour of the scene. And the greatest attraction 
of all consisted in the complete sans gene and comfort of 
the place, contrasted with the humility of the apart- 
ments, 

The cheer that day was excellent, and Hogg in enor- 
mous glee; as usual with him on all festive occasions, de- 
nouncing the use of wine, and mixing jug after jug of 
Glenlivet punch, in which the Leith merehants willingly 
joined him. About half-past ten, when our “ mirth and 
fun” had begun to grow “fast and furious,” arrived 
Messrs. L—— and G ; the former glad to escape 
from the theatre, where he had been assisting at a benefit ; 
the latter somewhat tired, having walked all the way from 
his country-house, near Musselburgh. They were re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome. I directed their attention 
to the store of champagne and claret which had been left 
in the ice-pail; and, to their great satisfaction, ordered a 
supper of devilled lobsters and Welch rabbit. Black- 
wood, who for the last hour had been fast asleep, tried to 
awake on the entrance of supper, and flopping of cham- 
pagne corks; and opening half of one eye, helped himself 
to an entire Finnan haddock. ‘Ihe conversation, the 
songs, the practical jokes of that night, were all so extra- 
vagant and ridiculous, that it would have been impossible 
for any sober man tu have invented the like. Within two 
days thereafter, the proceedings were fairly written out by 
L , and printed by James Ballantyne. But ofall the 
“ Noctes” hitherto exhibited, this production looked the 

















azine, however, became henceforth a source of great 
amusement, and some profit to Hogg. He contributed 


most unlike to truth, and yet was nothing more than a 
faithful sketch from real life. 
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As indicated by the title of this paper, I by no means| Hogg returned almost penniless to Mount Benger 
intended a complete biography of James Hogg, but only aj Not without some trouble, about £150 were after- 
rapid sketch of leading events, and of his character. Of| wards raised among a few friends, to smooth those 
the latter years of his life, though we frequently met, I/ immediate difficulties to which the publisher's mis- 
shall not at present attempt any record. Among his va-| fortune had inevitably led. For the rest of his life, 


rious literary productions not yet mentioned, the compila-|jt is obvious enough that the poet had his share of 


tion of Jacobite Relics is remarkable, and well deservesto disappointments and anxiety. As already mention- 
, yr | Cisapp a y y 
be revised and reprinted. Of his ludicrous extravagan-' ed, he could individually regard worldly reverses 


zas, the most singular specimens are two novels, entitled | 
the “ Three Perils of Man,” and the “ Three Perils of 
Woman,” each in three volumes. By the sale of these, 
however, Messrs. Longman and Co, realised a considera- 
ble sum; and they sent the author, I believe about 250/. 
The “Perils of Woman” is a most diverting piece of 
bizarrerie, exhibiting, however, a degree of power 
and inventive vivacity which, by a little judicious man. 
agement, might have been turned to great account. 

Hogy’s marriage, (about the year 1823,) and his 
taking a large and too-highly rented farm, brought 
ultimately cares, with which all his philosophy was 
scarcely equal to cope. Philosophy, as I have said 
in another place, belongs to the moral and spiritual 
sphere; but in this material one, a small piece of 
metal, which is but an earthy compound, will too 
often overbalance all the pure moral worth of all the 
sages that ever existed. ‘The Shepherd could in- 
deed laugh at the grim aspect of Poverty as long as 
he was alone; but he could not so quietly see the 
Spectre grinning at others whom he was bound to 
protect. 

In 1832, he, for the first time, visited London, and, 
like every new-comer, whose fame has p 
him, was cordially welcomed in the higher circles. 
A public dinner was given to him at the Freema- 
son’s Tavern, and he spent two months in a per- 
petual round of convivial entertainments. It seem 
to me that, as an observant spectator in the capital, 
he might have achieved a good purpose by writing 
his opinions of all that was novel to him in the place, 
or the goings-on of society. But, perhaps, his van- 
ity would have been wounded by placing himself in 
the position of a wondering spectator; anc with re- 
gard to satirical censure, for which town affords such 
ample scope, it was not very congenial to his dispo- 
sition. Besides, his attention was fully occupied by 
a plan for a new edition of his miscellaneous prose- 
works, under the title of * Altrive Tales,” with | 
trations by Cruikshank, and a biographical preface, 
of which the first volume (now completely * out of| 
print”) made its appearance, and there the matter) 
stopped; for the publisher shortly after became a) 
bankrupt, and the poet’s hopes from that scheme| 
were utterly blighted. | 


After two months of unprofitable festivity, James 














ed | 


with perfect indifference; but he was now liable to 
be cut and wounded where every generous mind is 
most vulnerable, namely, by the responsibility which 
attaches to a husband ‘and a father. On account of 
those dependent on him, he could no longer calmly 
| look ruinin the face.” But amung his aristocratical 
| friends, no one happened to take up the notion that 
it might have been honourable and graceful, as well 
as benevolent, to start a plan for the Shepherd's per- 
manent relief. He looked back on a sixty years’ 
struggle with adversity, during thirty of which he 
had enjoyed the reputation of being an extraordinary 
man; but his fame had brought little profit; and, at 
last, with a family to provide for, he found that his 
farming speculation turned out quite as unfortunately 
as they had done in his early years. The attack of 
illness which caused his death would probably have 
been surmounted, as his cheerful disposition and good 
constitution bid fair for longevity, had it not been for 
the previous pressure of vexation on the springs of 
\life. James Hogg was a great lover of field-sports, 
‘in which, and in convivial meetings, he seemed, up 
to the date of his last illness, to indulge with his wont- 
ed zest. But though disappointments and anxiety may 
be endured in silence, and without any change of out- 
ward demeanour, they are felt nevertheless. If he 
had not, like Corregio,* broken down, at an early 
age, under his burden, it was not because he had Jess 
to bear, but because his shoulders were stouter. By 
his death, one more was added to the list of original 
authors, whom, as the ** Expositor of the False Me- 
diam” will have it, the public chouses to leave unre- 
warded. The public, in fact, forms no choice or 
opinion about the matter. ‘T’o an unreflecting reader, 
Corregio and James Hogg may seem an odd associa- 
tion of names. Both, however, rose into notice from 
the humblest possible estate, by the force of innate 
talents, under the greatest disadvantages ; and the 
both ended as they began—in poverty, because bot 
were destitute of that species of worldly wisdom 
alias low cunning), by which pelf is acquired and 
held fast, and in which faculty, be it innate or ac- 
uired, n’importe, the vilest Jew in Whitechapel or 
ounsditch would prove more than a match for the 

noblest poet or painter that ever existed. 








* Who died carrying a load of copper coins. 
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armed with one heavy gun would probably capture a 
From the United Service Journal. similar vessel armed with twenty very light guns, 
REMARKS ON THE NAVAL HISTORY OF |e ability to annoy being the greatest.” As this 


paragraph will be often referred to, we again call 
THE UNITED STATES. our readers’ attention to it. In Mr. Cooper’s * in- 


Ir will be in the memory of our readers, that Mr. | troduction,” he glances rapidly at the giant strides 
Fenimore Cooper, in 1837, published a work on made hy the Navy of the United States; and con- 
England, in which he suffered to ooze out some of) trasting the difference in its grades and promotion 
the hatred which he bears to this country, and in| with those of the Navy of Great Britain he slightly 
which he crowded together the most malicious errors | adverts to the power of steam, and then comes at 
which could emanate from the envenomed pen of | once to his * imperfect” history. 
this jealous citizen of the great land of liberty and| ‘That the author cannot be accused of not having 
equality. The Quarterly Review crushed the work, diligently searched the records of the Navy, we have 
and entailed upon its author the unevitable reputation | an account of the first naval action and page after page 
of having traduced the nation which fostered his|is devoted to the trivial encounters of one pinnace with 
talent for romance, and returned with the blackest another. We propose at once to pass over all these 
ingratitude the generous reception with which he | musquito actions which have not the slightest refer- 
was greeted. From Mr. Cooper's pen, two volumes, | ence to the naval history of the United States, which 
purporting to be the Naval history of the United|ought to begin from the declaration of their inde- 
States, have appeared, and we have suffered some | pendence, and which have been piled one on the 
months to elapse before we noticed the work, in order other to swell out the re quired number of pages to 
that we might forget, if possible, the feeling which | make up the volumes, to come at once to the different 
animated every line of his * England,” and come to | actions fought during the last war, and to leave the 
onr task free from the slightest disposition to do him reader to judge how far the first volume, which brings 
an injustice, or notice his history with a jaundiced or the History of the Navy of the United States up to 


COOPER'S NAVAL HISTORY. 











malignant eye. 

Before, however, we begin our review of this work, 
we purpose paying the Navy of the United States the 
compliment which is justly its due,—from its infancy 
to its present state, most bravely, most gallantly, 
have the officers and men of the naval profession in 
America upheld the honour of their flag: there is 
scarcely one action in which the slightest imputation 
ean be cast upon any individual; they have never 
avoided their enemies, excepting where it would 
have been the height of imprudence to have faced 
them; they have fought with the most determined 
valour; they have in many cases been successful 
over a nation which held undisputed the command 
of the ocean ; and this very circumstance of combat- 
ing an enemy flushed with almost universal victory, 


adds a greener laurel to the Navy of the United| 


States. It is hoped that after this avowal we may 
be considered as endeavouring to give an impartial 
account of the work before us, which is by its author, 
in his dedication, called “an imperfect record of the 
services, privations, hazards, and sufferings of the 
officers of the Navy of the United States, including 
those of the marine corps.” 

Mr. Cooper, in his preface, apologises very pro- 
perly for the sty/e of his work, * distinguishing between 
permitting the peculiarities that have embellished his 
lighter labours, to lessen the severity of manner that 
more properly distinguishes narrators of truth ;” 
and after some remarks to which we shail call the 
reader’s particular attention hereafter, and which are 
inserted between the inverted commas, he concludes 
by declaring that his task ++ has been hurriedly ac- 
complished, and is submitted to the world with quite 
as much apprehension as hope.” Two great 
elements of force,”’ says Mr. Cooper, * enter into the 
composition of a vessel of war—the ability to annoy, 
and the ability to endure. A ship of 1000 tons bur- 
den, armed with one heavy gun, might resist for a 
long time a dozen vessels of 30 tons, each armed 
with the same species of gun. This advantage 
would arise from the greater ability of the large ves- 
sel to endure. On the other hand, the same ship 
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| the year 1502, i- entitled to respect from the numerous 
|contradictions we shall give to actions of a much 
jlater date recorded in the second volume, when 
every facility was afforded to arrive at the truth: and 
here it may not be amiss to remark, that Mr. Cooper 
had most sedulously avoided every reference to the 
uaval histories of Great Britain; throughout the 
whole work he has never condescended to notice 
either James or Brenton, cr, in short, any authority, 
but gleans his garbled statements from particular 
friends, who are very prudently * iameless;”’ and 
never is Mr. Cooper once detected in giving the size 
or the correct armament of the ships. It will be our 
duty to strip off some few plumes, and to show the 
capability to endure, and capability to annoy, by 
using his own words against his own statement, 

We are told in that Hudibras in prose, “Sam 
Slick,”’ that the Americans have two languages, one 
|for strangers and one for friends—that no svoner do 
they espy an Englishman, or more properly speaking 
a Britisher, than they rummage their inventive 
brains in order to deceive him. It may be, perhaps 
through this determination never to tell the truth, 
|that they have acquired a reputation for the mar- 
vellous, so extended as to reach from Indus to the 
Pole: perhaps this second nature is difficult to eradi- 
cate, even in ahistory—alihough we would willingly 
believe that Mr. Cooper actually credited what he 
wrote,—we therefore conclude that he has been 
the victim of his own credulity—that he has been 
purposely gulled by his neighbours, who, from his 
long residence in this country, mistook him for a 
| Britisher; and that, lazily performing the task he 
has undertaken, he has avoided al] reference to the 
naval histories of other countries, and given to the 
world the accounts ef his actions from ** respectable 
authority.”’ 

Mr. Cooper, however, is not contented with these 
poetical licences; he has invented a new marine 
vocabu:ary, of which we shall give some extracts 
when we quote his history; and leaving criticism 
out of the question, in regard to style, we shall ven- 
ture to examine his facts rather more closely than he 
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will consider desirable. We begin with the “ out- 
rage by the British ship, Leander.” ‘The general 
facts are as follows:—Some seamen belonging to 
different ships having deserted, and Mr. Masters, a 
Lieutenant of the Halifax, having given information 
to the British consul that he had seen five deserters 
parading the streets of Norfolk with the recruiting 
party of the United States frigate, Chesapeake, and 
such information having been forwarded to Vice-Ad- 
miral Berkeley, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
North American station, his Majesty’s ship, the 
Leopard, of 50 guna, was dispatched from Halifax to 
the Chesapeake with an order dated the Ist of June, 
1807, and addressed to the different Captains and 
Commanders under the Vice-Admiral’s command, 
directing, that in case of meeting the American fri- 

te, Chesapeake, at sea, and without the limits of 

e United States, they were to show to her Captain 
that order, and to require to search his ship for 
deserters from the Belleisle, Bellona, Triumph, &c. 
&c., and were to proceed and search for the same ; and 
that, if a similar demand should be made by the 
American, he was to be permitted to search for any 
deserters from the United States service. 

On ihe 2lst of June, the Leopard anchored in 
Lynnhaven Bay, in company with the Bellona and 
Melampus. It will be remarked that the Melam us| 
is not one of the ships mentioned in Admiral Ber-| 
keley’s order, but she had Jost several men by) 
desertion; and as the Chesapeake had been four, 
months fitting for sea in Norfolk harbour, on Hamp- 
ton roads, it was suspected that the deserters from| 
the Melampus were on board the Chesapeake, and the | 
order was considered as extending to all who could 
be identified as deserters. On the 22nd of June, the 
Chesapeake weighed from Hampton Roads, and was 
followed to sea by the Leopard. When both ships 
were about four or five leagues from the land, the 
Leopard bore up and spoke the Chesapeake ; both 
ships hove-to, and Mr. Meade, a Lientenant of the 
former ship was sent on board with Admiral Berke- 
ley’s order, and with a note from Captain Humphreys, 
who commanded the Leopard, expressing a hope 
that every cireumstance might be amicably adjusted. 
To this note Commodore Barron, of the Chesapeake, 
wrote an answer, beginning with “ J know of no such 
men as you describe.” ee Humphreys observing 
the Chesapeake cleared for action, and considering 
his order imperative, fired a shot across the forefoot 
of the Chesapeake, but not before he had edged close 
down and hailed the Commodore in these words,— 
* Commodore Barron, you must be aware of the! 
necessity Iam under of complying with the orders 
of my Commander-in-C hief;” and this was repeated | 
twice. The wind was very light, the ships nearly 
en board of each other, and the words uttered dis-| 
tinctly. The Commodore answered, “I do not un-\ 
derstand what you say.” These words were distinet-| 
ly heard on board of the Leopard which ship was to 
windward, Captain Humphreys concluded, and very 
properly concluded, for there could be no doubt of 
the subterfuge, that the answer was given to gain 
time, and the vreparations for action on board the 
American frigate being observed, in order at once to 
stop a longer coutest, the shot was fired as above 
mentioned; it was followed in about a minute by 
another, and then, a broadside was poured in. At 
the expiration of about fifteen minutes, the Chesa- 
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peake having fired a few random shots, struck her 
colours; her crew were then mustered, twelve men 
were recognised as English subjects, and four who 
were taken on board the Leopard as deserters, three 
having belonged to the Melampus, and one Jenkin 
Ratford, to the Halifax. 

Before we quote Mr. Cooper’s marvellous history 
of this unfortunate affair, we think it rightto say, 
that had Commodore Barron answered from his own 
personal knowledge, and not with an intent to gain 
time, this engagement never would have taken place. 
It was proved by Jenkin Ratford, on his trial, that 
both Commodore Barron and Captain Gordon mus- 
tered the crew soon after the deserters from the Hali- 
fax arrived on board the Chesapeake, and knew very 
- that they had not tumbled accidentally from the 
skies. 

Mr. Cooper, who, throughout his poetical history, 
is always ready to depreciate the courage of his ene- 
mies, and to magnify and laud tothe heavens the 
skill, ability, order, discipline, and bravery of his 
countrymen, has been driven to the last extremity to 
defend the characters of the officers and crew of the 
Chesapeake; he has forgotten to mention that the 
Chesapeake had a crew of 415 men, with five lieuten- 
ants, for the signatures of her five lieutenants appear to 
several of the official documents relating to the action 
—that she measured 1135 tons, and had mounted 
twenty-eight long 18 pounders upon the main deck, 
fourteen carronades, 32-pounders, and two long 12 


pounders, leaving three vacant ports on her forecas- 


tle, aud that with such an armament, so nearly simi- 
lar to her opponents, and more numerous as to hercom- 
plement, she might have annoyed her enemy a little, 
and have endured much more before she struck her co- 
lours; the Leopard mounted twenty-two long 24- 
pounders, and the same number of long 12’s; upon her 
quarter deck and forecastle, six carronades, 24-pound- 
ers, and two long 9-pounders, besides an, 18-pound 
launch carronade ; her crew consisted of 318 men and 
25 boys; she had 10 artillerymen and three midship- 
men, passengers. 

To get out of this scrape he gives the following 
ludicrous description, giving up at once the point of 
discipline, for a3 to courage, that is settled at once 


by, as he says, the following tm ve (but we 
think American) language delivered by the president 
of the court-martiz! which tried Commodore Barron, 
—* No transpositions of the spect fications, or any*other 
modification of the charges themselves, would alter 
the opinion of the court, as to the firmness and cou- 
sage of the accused.” Perhaps if Commodore Bar- 
rou had made a little more noise with his guns, and 
the president of the court a little less bombast in his 
language, it would have been more creditable to the 
one and less troublesome to the other. 

It will net escape observation the iength of time 
which elapsed from the first hail of the Leopard be- 
fore she sent her boat—the half an hour admitted by 
Mr. Cooper it remained alongside the Chesapeake, 
whilst Commodore Barron was writing that unfor- 
tunate note, beginning “1 know of no such men as 
you describe; the five mioutes required to return, 
and to make the report, the edging down of the Leo- 
pard, the two distinct hails, and then the fifteen min- 
utes of the engagements, during the whole of which 
time the Leopard's hostile determination had been 
remarked. ‘Every exertion was making all the 
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wi.ile, says Mr. Cooper, “ to get the batteries ready, 
and with the exception of the forward gun below—the 
port of which was still down on account of the an- 
chor,—it appears that one broadside might have been 
fired, had not the means of discharging the guns been 
absolutely wanted, Fort some time there was no pri- 
ming powder, and, when an insufficient quantity did 
finaily arrive, there were no matches, locks, nor /og- 
gerheads! Some of the latter were brought from the 
galley, however, and they were applied to the pri- 
ming, but were yet too cold to fire the guns —— 
quarters of an hour heating a loggerhead!!) In the 
meanwhile, the Leopard, in an excellent position, and 
favoured by smooth water, was deliberately pouring 
in her whole fire upon an unresisting ship. This 
state of things lasted from twelve to eighteen minutes, 
when Commodore Barron, having repeated! desired 
that one gun at least might be discharged, ordered the 
colours to be hauled down: iust as the ensign reached 
the taffrail one gun was fired frota the second division 
of the ship.” 

Now the one gun is a pure invention of the histo- 
rian’s, and, if true, most seriously detrimental to the 
honour of Commodore Barron; but Mr. Cooper is 
not contented with relying upon this statement, 
which we modestly avow, upon the faith of Captain 
Humphreys, to be erroneous, for it is stated in his 
log, ** that the Chesapeake returned a ‘pes stragyling 
shots, not one of which struck the eopard ;”’ but 
Mr. Cooper ‘must add a little cireumstance, the 
better to maintain his very questionable veracity. 
“This gan,” he adds, “ was discharged by means of 
a coal brought from the galley, which was applied 
by Lieutenant Allen, the officer of the division, with 
his fingers, after an unsuccessful attempt to make 


use of a loggerhead.” As Sam Slick says, “This, 


beats creation—it’s everlasting maguificent, almost} 
equal to cash—and if it’s not true, it’s a pity.” One} 
hour are the highly-disciplined crew of the Chesa-| 
peake looking for a match and thinking how, with a} 
Jire in the galley, they can ignite powder to fire off} 
one gun! Then comes Mr. Cooper’s conclusions ; he} 
gradually works up all his naval actions in such a| 
manner that he makes the English fire so insignifi-| 
cant as to embolden the seamen of the United States, 
and yet, with all the Chesapeake’s capabilities to 
annoy and to endure, she strikes her colours, having 
fired one gun, and lost only three men killed, with a 
few wounded. * All three of the lower masts of the 
American frigate were injured, it is true, and a good 
deal of her rigging was cut; (now here it comes) 
still the impression left by the occurrence went to 
convince the American service, that English fire was 
not so formidable as tradition and rumour made it.” 
The fire appears to us to have been quite sufficient to 
have frightened the captain, officers, and crew of the 
Chesapeake to such a degree, that according to their 
historian they Jost al! energy, thought, or resource, 
and, failing in their loggerheads, could not devise 
any means to fire off more than one badly-directed 
gun in twenty minutes: but here again Mr. Cooper 
must swerve from the truth; he must make out some 
disposition to coolness if they had none to fire; he 
says * this shot hulled the Leopard.” ‘There is not the 
slightest foundation for this gratuitous compliment to 





chase. 
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Having brought his miserable resistance, in spite 
of the Chesapeake’s power of endurance, to a close, 
Mr. Cooper winds up—* Although the Melampus 
was not one of the ships mentioned in the order, the 
three deserters from that ship, as has been seen, 


were taken away, with one from the Halifax. ‘I'wo 
of the former were returned and the third died. 
The two men returned were delivered on the deck from 
which they had been violently taken away. It is 
understood that the deserter from the Halifax was 
hanged.” (This is one of the men of whom the 
Commodore wrote—‘“I know of no such person.’’) 
“It is also said that Captain Humphreys was never 
again employed, in consequence of its being thought 
that he had exceeded his instructions.” 

Now the fact is, Ratford was hung, the three other 
men were sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, and 
Captain Humphreys received a strong letter from 
Admiral Berkeley approving of his proceedings, and 
higkly commending him for his judicious and spirited 
conduct; and in order that Mr. Cooper may not say 
that we, like him, get our information from one, who 
got it from another, who had it from a third, who had 
it from very good authority, we refer him to the Life 
of Captain Humphreys in Marshall’s Naval Biogra- 
phy. Now, as the Chesapeake’s endurance was so 
small, let us contrast it with that of the Little Belt, 
not in any spirit of detraction from the Americans, 
but in order to show, as we shall afterwards show, 
that in all cases having the power of endurance we 
have annoyed our enemies, and only surrendered 
|When the overpowering weight of metal either 
dismasted our ships and left them wrecks in the 
ltrough of the sea, or so perforated them as to leave it 
|a matter of doubt if the ships would swim a sufficient 
time to save the prisoners. 

The President, according to Clark’s Naval History 
of the United States, vol. ii. p. 240, measured 1444 
tons and a fraction, according to the official register 
at Washington; by our measurement at Portsmouth 
Dockyard, she was declared to be 1533 tons and a 
fraction. From the same authority we learn (vol. i., 
p. 171, and vol. ii., p. 22,) that the President mounted 
30 long 24-pounders on the maiu-deck ; 18 carronades, 
42-pounders, on the quarter-deck ; and 6 carronades, 
42-pounders, and 2 long 24-pounders on the forecastle: 
a total of 56, with a complement of 475 men, being, 
we think, as much like a line-of-battle ship disguised 
as ever Mr. Cooper could desire. The Little Belt,a 
ship-sloop, mounting 18 carronades, 32-pounders, and 
2 9-pounders, with a complement of 121 men and 
boys, was, on the 16th of May, 1811, on her return 
from the southward off Sandy Hook, and seeing this 
tremendous frigate, which she considered suspicious, 
immediately hauled up on the starboard tack in chase. 
We need not go through the account of the chase, as 
Mr. Cooper’s aceount of that corresponds with that 
of Captain Bingham ; but, as in every other respect 
the “imperfect” naval historian has published the 
most unblushing inaccuracies, we think it right to 














give the most positive contradictions to assertions as 


novel as they are untrue. It is true that the President 
hoisted her colours, which were made cut by the 
Little Belt; Captain Biagham, satisfied that the 
stranger was an American, bore up, discontinuing the 
The President, however, soon altored her 





Mr. Allen; we dare say he was glad enough to get 
rid of the hot coal from between his fingers, without 
waiting five minutes to train the gun. 








course in pursuit of the Litde Belt, which ship, 
perceiving the object, and to remove al] doubts, at 
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30 minutes past 6 p. mM. shortened sail, hove-to on 
the larboard tack, and rehoisted her colours; and we 
have the testimony of William Burnett, “that he 
heard Lieutenant Bedding, who commanded the 
division of guns on board the President, at which he 
served, distinctly say, that he had made out the 
Little Belt’s colcurs to be English, and that she was 
a small sloop-of-war.”” 

As the President continued to advance, it appear- 
ed to Captain Bingham that the stranger was anx- 
ious to obtain a raking position; to avoid this the 
Little Belt wore three times, coming to the wind the 
last time on the starboard tack. Ata few minutes 
past 8 p. m., the stranger being about ninety yards 
distant, Captain Bingham hailed her; as there was 
no answer, and the stranger was shooting up on the 
quarter, with the apparent intention of passing under 
the stern of the Little Belt, Captain Bingham again 
wore and came tothe wind on the larboard tack. 
Captain Biogham again hailed—* Ship-a-hoy !” 
The stranger hailed also—* Ship-a-hoy ’ What 
ship is that? said Captain Bingham. What ship 
is that ?”’ repeated Commodore Rodgers. At this in-| 
stant a gun was fired, but from which ship has ever| 





gun to come from their adversary, began to do their 


hot coal, he advances an error and backs it up by a 
circumstance, 

It is well known to all our readers that the conduct 
of Commodore Rodgers underwent a formal investi- 
gation, and that the different officers all swore that 
the Little Belt fired the first gun—nay, one gentle- 
man took his oath that he fired the first gun of the 
President in return, in consequence of a “ standing 
order of the ship, and in consequence of having seen 
the flash and heard the report of the gun.”” What 
kind of discipline a ship can be in which gives per- 
mission, or rather orders, a shot to be fired in return, 
without any investigation of the cause, we leave to 
officers of our own navy to comment upon. Captain 
Bingham and his officers, it is needless to say, con- 
tradict this miserable testimony, and as our Govern- 
ment are pretty generally aware of the honour of its 
oflicers, they did not deem it requisite to have any 
forinal investigation of the subject; but they pro- 
moted Captain Bingham directly for his enduring de- 
fence. Mr. Cooper, after floundering about the evi- 
deiee, which he says “was very clear, and ina 
great measure free fiom the discrepancies that usually 
distinguish accounts of battles, whether by sea or 


corroborative circumstance, declares, * that the stran- 


been a dispute; and both ships’ crews believing the land,” is resolved to back up the error by, a startling 
| 


utmost to resent the injury, and poured in their very|ger fired a gun (the first gun), the shot from which 
unequal broadsides. ‘The action /asted about half an cut away a breast backstay and entered the mainmast.””’ 
hour—we take the mean of the times stated ; Cap-| We should like really to know on what respectable 
tain Bingham states it at three quarters of ar hour,|authcrity Mr. Cooper has founded this assertion, 


the Americans atonly a quarter, or twenty minutes; 
at which period the Little Belt having fallen off, so 
as to be unable to get a gun to bear, ceased firing ; 
the President did the same, and having ascertained 
that his puny adversary was an English sloop-of-war 


—which every man and officer knew well enough| 


before and must have seen—the Commodore ventur- 
ed to ask ifthe Little Belt had struck ; he was an- 
swered in the negative. In the meantime the wind 
increased. ‘The answer to Captain Bingham’s ques- 
tion, as to the name of his adversary, was not heard. 
The action ceased and the ships separated. This is 
the outline of the story. Weshall see how Mr. Coop- 
er has filled up the picture; but we venture to con- 
trast the endurance of a small sloop against so over- 
powering an enemy, with the Chesapeake’s endurance 
with the Leopard. The Little Belt had eleven kill- 
ed and mortally wounded, with twenty one seriously 
and slightly wounded, and after all never struck. 
Bingham was much more likely to have answered, 
like Paul Jones, when he was hailed by the Serapis, 
which ship he was engaging, to knowif he had struek. 
* Struck!” said he; * | have not began to fight yet.” 
That the Little Belt was most seriously buttered and 
riddled is beyond a doubt, and against such an adver- 
sary she has endured wonderfully. Now Mr. Cooper 
—knowing right well that this action was discredit- 
able inevery point of view to Lis own nation, firstly 
from the bad look-out they kept, if they in reality did 
not see the Little Belt’s colours, when she made out 
the President's, or of their being such everlasting bun- 
glers as not to know the difference during a whole 
day’s chase of a sloop-of-war and a frigate (the Guer- 
rierre,) or a8 they neared not to have seen that the 
chase hove-to to satisfy their curiosity—endeavours 
to fasten all the blame upon the Little Belt, and here 
again, as in the circumstance of Mr. Allen and the 





which, glaring as it is, was not quite sufficient for 


the imperfect historian, as his remarks would have 
been vapid, even for hie own admirers, had he not 
jendeavoured te make Captain Bingham appear as 
great a flourisher as himself, and thus he gives the 
jaecount of tht despatch. “ By that officer’s official 
account, as it has been given to the world, as well as 
iby the affidavits mentioned, it is affirmed that the 
| President commenced the action by firing, not a single 
igun, but an entire broadside. He also intimated that 
\the action lasted three quarters of an hour, and ap- 
\peared desirous of leaving the impression that the 
President had sheered off.” 

We think the officers of the United States navy 
‘had better toss their historian in a blanket, an ample 
and proper reward for the slanders he has cast upon 
jthem in thus traducing their enemies. Now Mr. 
|Cooper gets upon the stilts as usual; he is very de- 
sirous to make it appear that the Americans were our 
superiors in everything connected with the navy, but 
more especially in regard to guonery. “The Little 
Belt having suffered, even out of proportion to the 
disparity of force between the vessels, the American 
government was satisfied with the punishment already 
inflicted on the assailayts,”&c., we will, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Cooper's admirers, take the liberty to con- 
tradict him in this bombastical flourish: we have 
above given the comparative force uf the combatants 
—we may add, that the Little Belt could have been 
stowed away between the bows and gangways of the 
President, and that the topmast heads of this gallant 
little craft were only eight feet above the lower yards 
of her colossal enemy; this puny adversary for half 
an hour lay within hail of, to use the expression of 
an American editor, “one of the largest 44’s that 
ever floated,” right under her unparalleled gannery— 
wa; never sunk—not even dismasted—and only lost 
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nine killed and twenty-three wounded. Why pn ars he is always to prop his error by circumstance : 
unfortunate ship the Chesapeake, with all her power | —* In consequence of the President’s forging a-head, 
of endurance, lost in the action with the Leopard | her forward guns were notall fired the second time.” 
three men killed and sixteen wounded, and her ad-| At page 86 (our quotation above is from page 95) 
versary only mounted six guns more than she did.| Mr. Cooper mentions—* In a few minutes, however, 
The disparity between the President and the Little/it was perceived on board the American vessel that 
Belt is greater than between the Orion, a 74, and the | they were engaged with an adversary so inferior as 
Serieuse, a large French frigate, the latter of which to render her resistance very feeble, and orders were 
was sunk, perfectly dismasted and riddled, in less sent to the different divisions to stop their fire!” How 
than five minutes by the former at the battle of the can this be reconciled ? 
Nile. So that taking only these two instances out of | Mr. Cooper now comes forward in all his glory; 
at least twenty we are prepared to quote, the Presi- | Commodore Rodgers is his first hero ;—* Within 
dent’s fire was anything but creditabie to the scienti- an hour after he had received official information of 
fie gunnery of Mr. Cooper, and perfectly disgraceful |the declaration of war, together with his orders, 
in regard to her foree. Commodore Rodgers was under weigh.” He sailed 
Leaving this long discussed action, Mr. Cooper/on the 21st of June, 1812; and on the 23d, fell in 
dives into the law of nations in regard to belligerents| with, and chased the Belvidera: and in order that 
and neutrals; condemning the opinions of other the Commodore should be entitled te some praise— 
writers on international law, who have, hitherto, been | for he got very little, indeed, from the generality of 
considered as entitled to great respect and to become the newspaper editors and song-writers of the United 
authority, and adds, reaily as if he was entitled him-|States—he is pompously described as having fired 
self to the smallest credit, that these opinions * be-| the first shot of that war; and a very important note, 
tray the ignorance which distinguishes the mere men containing a circumstance again, announces to the 
of theory from him (query who?) who has been, wor/d that “as all the guns, at that time, went with 
taught in the school ot practice.” This rigmarole, | locks, it is also probable that he pulled the lanyard.”’ 
which occupies a considerable portion of chap. viii., They had had enough of * loggerheads,” which 
vol. 2, of Baudry, Paris edition, sacrifices the talent | required thirty minutes in a galley-fire to get suf- 
of its author, in order to prove, if possible, that Com-| ficiently hot to ignite powder, and this important fact 
modore Rodgers, being a neutral, had na right to| may be relied upon, that providing there was no Mr. 
answer the hail of the Little Belt, long before ascer-| Allen with a coal, no match, false fire, or loggerhead, 
tained to be an English sloop, and at war with half, Commodore Rodgers, in all probability, if he fired 
that world, to which Mr. Cooper has given his lu-| the gun actually pulled the lanyard—and this is all 
minous work. the praise that ever devolved upon this meritorious 
But what will the reader believe of the history after officer. 
the statement made, even from Mr. Cooper’s author-/ Commodore Rull comes next; and Mr. Cooper 
ity in the opening of the ninth chapter of his work; gives a spirited and very romantic account of the 
—It has been seen that no consequence beyond chase of that officer in the Constitution, and his 
an increased alienation between the two countries|escape from the Belvidera, Africa, Shannon, Guer- 
followed the rencontre between the President and|riere, Eolus, and a schooner. This chase began at 
Little Belt. Although the American navy could|3 P. m. of the 16th of June, and lasted until 8. 30, 
not exult in a victory over a force as inferior as that/A. M. of the 19th. It is impossible to bestow more 
of the English vessel” (we should rather think not, | praise than is justly his due on Captain Hull—there 
indeed) * it did not fail to make comparisons between | was no resource known to seamen that he did not 
the effect of the fire of their own frigate, and that|try—and to the persevering and unceasing labour of 
of the Leopard in the attack on the Chesapeake. | his crew, and the coolness, courage, and activity of 
In both cases the water was sufficiently smooth, and | his officers, he is indebted for his escape. 
the trifling resistance” (trifling, indeed, half an hour| ‘This is not half enough for Mr. Cooper; the mere 
alongside “of one of the largest 44’s that ever/escape of a frigate under such circumstances is quite 
swam”) “made by the Little Belt was so much | insufficient to gratify his love of the marvellous; the 
against the chances” (why, he admits it a charce /)| historians who have preceded kim—those who raked 
‘of the President, as the Chesapeake made no re-|every record from the logs of the different ships, are 
sistance atail.” (This is an error, as we have shown; alike scanty of materials—so he gets some informa- 
and the more shame upon her if it is true.) “ (Yose| tion from a private source—of course the very best 
observers” (Mr. Cooper, of course) “ noted the im-|of all imaginable authority—and he has crammed, 
portant fuel” (ract!!) “that the English ship, in/litgrally crammed, his pages with circumstnces which 
twelve minutes’ unresisting fire, killed and wounded | never occurred. Itis not enough for Mr. Cooperto 
but twenty-one persons, amongst a frigate ship’s|/state—*'The beautiful manner in which this advan- 
company ; while the American vessel, in a firing of| tage was improved” (alight air which brought the 
but six or eight minutes” (there is not one even of the| Constitution to windward) * excited admiration even 
American officers who have not stated the action to|in the enemy. As the breeze was sven coming, the 
have Jasted, without intermission, for /wenfy minutes ;| ship’s sails were trimmed; and, as soon as she was 
and Captain Bingham, in his official dispatch, states under command, she was brought close up to the 
its continuance for three-quarters of an hour !) * had| wind, in the larboard tack—the boats were all dropt 
killed and wounded thirty-one on board a sloop-of-|n (’) alongside—those which belonged to the davits 
war.” were run up, while the others were just lifted clear 
It is searcely creditable to weary our readers by /|of the water by purchase on the spare spars stowed 
crushing, from his own pen, this hydra-headed his- outboard, where they were in readiness to be used 
torian of inaccuracy ; but we may as well show how/again at a moment's notice, As the ship came by 
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the wind she brought the Guerrere nearly on her{ their prowess from historians ready to do them jus- 
lee-beam, when that frigate opened a fire from her| tice without fulsome adulation, than from the pen of 
broadside. While the shot of this vessel were just) Mr. Cooper, wet as it was with the yellowest gall. 
falling short of them, the people of the Constitution | + The Destruction of the Guerriere by the Constitu- 
were hoisting up their boats with as much steadiness| tion” heads the pages which record her capture. If 
as if the duty were performing in a friendly port.”’ | any of our readers curious in the examination of works 
To us who have frequently seen the boats of a line-| of fiction will turn to the work itself under notice, 
of-battle ship hoisted in, and ap, in four minutes—jand compare the space devoted to the escape of the 
and that was slovenly work,—we think—we confess | Constitution, and that which is the destruction of the 
very little of the Constitution's efforts or coolness,| Guerriere, they will at once see the object of the his- 
more especially as the shot were falling short; but/torian: page after page is devoted to the escape, the 
what excites a little of our astonishment is how Mr.| most trivial occurrence is set forth in pompous 
Cooper ever came by the materials with which he) praise—every cat’s paw of wind is marked down, 
has concocted his story—more especially, as neither every variation of the course is recorded ; but when it 
the Guerriere, or any ship of the English squadron,'comes to the “destruction,” this is an easy victory 
fired a broadside during the whole chase. Mr. Cooper achieved in half an hour by Mr. Cooper (although in 
states that the Shannon fired her bowguns for ten/all other histories it will be found to have been gal- 
minutes. ‘lhe Shannon never fired a gun the whole! lantly maintained for two hours)—one page and two 
time ; and the only ship which exchanged shots with | lines are found quite sufficient for so easy, so trivial 
the -‘onstitution was the Belvidera. In every state-'an engagement; and, saving the gallant defence of 
ment wherein powder and shot are concerned, or the Dacre and his seanty crew, it should have been an 
situation of the chasing ships are mentioned, Mr. | easy, almost a momentary affair, for the disparity of 
Cooper is in error; he never accidentally stumbles foree was amazing: but we—unlike Cooper, who 
upon the truth; and this convinces us that his own | makes out the difference as most insignificant, and 
countrymen, knowing his egregious vanity, have who says (we always quote his own words), “It is 
made use of that second language before mentioned | understood that the Guerriere was nearly as long a 
with such effect, that they have gulled even the vain-| ship as her adversary; and it has been asserted, on 
est, but, we confess, one of the most shallow, of their| respectable authority, that she was actually pierced 
countrymen. |for fifty-four guns, though it is admitted she had but 
To what use is Mr. Cooper’s history written?  It/ forty-nine mounted in the action, one of which was a 
cannot be supposed that such a hurried work—erro- light boat-carronade”—prefer giving the compara- 
neous in every sentence, false in every statement— tive force of the combatants from James’s Naval 
ean obtain even a partial credence from the Ameri-| History, which history is a little less liable to criti- 
cans? Can it be supposed that the family of the|cism than that now under notice :— 
brave Decatur, or Hull, or Perry, or Porter, or Mac-| “Guerriere—Broadside guns, 24; No. lbs., 517; 
donough, or Lawrence, can glean the slightest satis-| crew (men only), 244; size, 1092 tons.” 
faction at reading a work in which the errors so pre-| Consitution—Broadsile guns, 28; No. lbs., 768 ; 
dominate over the truth as to render the latter suspici-|crew (men only), 460; size, 1533 tons.”—U. S. 
ous—and where the enemy is damned with the faint- Journ. No. 132, Nov. 1839, 
est praise merely to enhance the character of his| There, Mr. Cooper, what do you think of that! 
countrymen? Far be it from us to detract from the| what do you think of the Constitution being called 
courage of any of the American Captains; we con-|Old Ironsides from the thickness of her bulwarks, 
demn Commodore Barron, not for want of personal|/and her capability to endure?—what do you think 
courage, but for want of common prudence and the now of your statement * that it is believed that the 
most common discipline. We have laughed at the |actual difference between these vessels was consider- 
loggerheads, hot coal, and Mr. Allen’s fingers; be-|ably less than might be inferred from their respective 
cause we, being ourselves well able to judge of the | rates ?”’—why, you have rated the vessels nearly as 
probable confusion on board the Chesapeake on ac-/equal, when one was 441 tons larger, with a crew 
count of her being only three or four hours at sea,/only twenty-eight short of being two to one, whose 
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know exactly how long it requires to remedy this 
evil: and when a historian, such as the renowned 
Mr. Cooper himself, states that for twenty minutes 
the Chesapeake with her galley-fire alight could not 
find a strip of wood, a bundle of rope-yarns, a false 
fire, a mateh, or even the end of a handspike, (those, 
at least, were within reach) to thrust into the fire— 
we tell him, his hero, if the story is true, deserves 
very little credit—and the historian, if it is not true, 





the merited imputation of being a driveller and 





We have yet space enough in our first notice of 
this history (history, forsooth!) to give an account of 
one of the first actions after the declaration of war; 
and we trust, next month, to expose a few more of 
his erroneous statements. It is only with a view of 
doing credit to the American officers that we have 
condescended to notice the work at all—for we are 





quite certain they would rather read the records of 





broadside weight of metal was 261 lbs. superior to 
that of the Guerriere, which ship’s main deck was 
wet from the sea during the whole action, whilst Old 
Tronside’s port-sills were eight feet eight inches from 
the water, and as dry as a duck’s back! For shame, 
for shame! after the lapse of so many years—after so 
many histories have been written—after the able let- 
ter of Mr. Paul Hamilton, the Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Navy—and after the observations of Charles 
Stewart, Esq., a Captain in the American navy, re- 
lative to the enduring (we like your own word) 
qualities of the Constitution—hew dare you publish 
such contradicted errors, or have recourse to such 
mean and miserable equivocations!—cannot you for- 
get for one instant your inclination to the marvellous, 
and be above such pitiful evasions! Why would 
you rob your enemy, and even your friend, of the 
credit which is due to them? ‘The action began at 
4. 50. P. M., and terminated at 6. 45. P. uM: yet 
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what do we find in this history given to the world,) with a heavy sense of weariness, as though his sleep 
for this defence is longer than is thought proper|had not refreshed him. He presently cast his eyes 
against the able gunnery, the high discipline, per-|on the beap of clothes lying huddled together on the 
haps the superior force of the Constitution. “The!backless chair by the bedside, and where he had 
whole period between the time when the Guerriere hastily flung them about an hour after midnight; at 





commenced her fire at long shot, and that when she| which time he had returned from a great draper’s 


actually hauled down her jack, something like two 
hours, was included in the enemy’s accounts of the 
duration of the combat; but it is well understood by 





shop in Oxford Street, where he served as a shop- 
man, and where he had nearly dropped asleep after 
a Jong day’s work, while in the act of putting up the 


professional men that, in truth, the battle was decided in shutters. He could hardly keep his eyes open 
ere pe of that — ——- se ap ses bie mye — as was the time it took 
pable of one generous—one manly thought: to 0 so; and on dropping exhausted into bed, 
Sa Hull his re praise, " me woos bo he had — in deep unbroken slumber, 
enhan e resistance of his enemy ; for what praise | till the moment he is presented to the reader. H 
is there in the overpowering destruction of one ship|lay fur several mineiee, Stretching, yawning, a 
by weg Sonam hee lie = if the somante is sighing: a mage an hemes ans eye to- 
so slight, where is the glory of the conquest! wards the tiny fireplace, where lay 2 modicum of 
Among the liberal men of the United States this} wood and coal, with a tinder box om a match or two 
work will find few readers, and fewer who will re- ~~ upon the hob, so that he could easily light his 
gard it with respect; for, as we shall show, ag ha ~ or the purposes of shaving and break(asting. 
not one account given in good faith—with the libe-| He stepped at length lazily out of bed, and when he 
rality of a gentleman, or the truth of an historian. | felt his feet again yawned and stretched himself, 
bade sh ne a se — res ar by rd jit “ys fire, — - os of a kettle on the 
inglish in his ** England’’—we do no ame him | top of it, and returned to bed, where he lay with his 
for finding the view from Richmond Hill insignificant | eyes fixed on the fire, watching the onckieg blaze 
or contracted—we care not if he thought Mrs. Sid- | insinuating itself through the wood and coal. Once, 
dons theatrical” in conversation, or Conversation | however, it began to fail, so he had to get up and 
Sharp, insipid— if Sir Walter Scott was stiff and for- | assist it by blowing and bits of paper ; and it seemed 
mal, or Jeky! dull, or heavy--how could he appre-|inso precarious a state that he determined not again 
ciate, properly appreciate, such characters, when his |to lie down, but sit on the bedside, as he did with his 
earlier days were spent amongst those who, like hitn- arms folded, ready to resume operations if aecessa- 
self, were foremast-men in a merchant vessel? Still,/ry. In this posture he remained for some time, 
time and his extended travel might have given a po-/ watching his little fire, and listlessly listening to the 
lish to his mind—might have eradicated the early discordant jangling of innumerable church-bells, 





prejudices of his youth and education, and in some 
slight degree have qualified him for the various tasks 
he has imposed upon himself. Alas! Mr. Cooper is 
another proof how very hard it is to wash the blacka- 
moor white, and stalks before us a living confirma- 
tion of the saying—* That it requires a whole gene- 
ration to eradicate the weeds which are nurtured in 
the ungenerous soil of a low estate.” 


clamorously calling the citizens to their devotions. 
What passed through his mind was something like 
the following :-— 7 

** Heigho !—Oh, Lord !—Dull as ditch-water!— 
This is my only holiday, yet I don’t seem to enjoy it 
—the fact is, I feel knocked up with my week’s 
work.—Lord, whata life mine is, to be sure! Here 
am [, in my eight-and-twentieth year, and for four 





long years have been one of the shopmen at Dowlas, 
Tag-rag, Bobbin and Company’s—slaving from se- 
ven o’clock in the morning till ten at night, and all 
for a salary of 35/. a-year and my board! And Mr. 
Tag-rag is always telling me how high he’s raised 
my salary. Thirty-five pounds a-year is all I 
have for lodging, and appearing like a gentleman! 
Oh, Lord, it can’t last, for sometimes I feel getting 
desperate—such strange thoughts! Seven shillings 
a-week dol pay for this cursed hcle—[he uttered 
these words with a bitter emphasis, accompanied by 
a disgustful look round the little room]—that one 
couldn’t swing a cat in without touching the four 
sides !—Last winter, three of our gents, (i. e. his 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. fellow shopmen) came to tea with me one Sunday 
Hor. Cara. Lib. iii. 29. night; and bitter cold as it was, we made this d—d 
: é |dog-hole so hot, we were obliged to open the win- 
About ten o’clock one Sunday morning, in the/dow! And as for accommodations—I recollect I had 
month of July, 183—, the dazzling sunbeams which |to borrow two nasty chairs from the people below 
had for many hours irradiated a little dismal back who on the next Sunday, borrowed my only decanter 
attic in one of the closest courts adjoining Oxford |in return, and, hang them, cracked it !—Curse me, if 
Street, in London, and stimulated with their inten-!this life is worth having! It’s all the very vanity of 
sity the closed eyelids of a young man lying in bed, vanities, and no mistake! Fag, fag, fag, all one’s 
at length awoke him. He rubbed his eyes for some days, and—what for? Thirty-five pounds a-year and 
time, to relieve himself from the irritation he expe-|* noadvance!’ Bah, bells! ring away til] you're all 
rienced in them ; and yawned and stretched his limbs] cracked !—Now do you think J’m going to be mewed 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Fortuna, svo lxta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
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up in church on this the only day out of the seven day, made a baronet of, all for his money—and why 
I’ve got to sweeten myself in, and sniff fresh air?|shouldo’t 1?” He grew a little heated with the pro- 
A precious joke that would be! Whew !—after all,| gress of his reflections, clasping his hands with invol- 
I'd as leive sit here ; for what’s the use of my going|untary energy, as he stretched them out to their 
out? Every body IJ see out is happy, excepting me, | fullest extent, to give effect to a very hearty yawn. 
and the poor chaps that are like me !—Every body |** Lord, only think how it would sound! 

laughs when they see me, and know that I’m only 
a tallow-faced counter-jumper, for whom its no use to 
go out!—Oh, Lord! what's the use of being good-|_ ‘The very first place I'd go to, after I'd got my 
looking, as some chaps say I am ?”—Here he in- | title, and was rigged out in Stulze’s :ip-top, should 
stinctively passed his left hand through a profusion, be—our cursed shop, to buy a dozen or two pair of 
of sandy-coloured hair, and cast an eye towards the| white kid. What a flutter there would be among 
bit of fractured looking-glass that hung against the|the poor pale devils as were standing, iust as ever, 
wall, and which, by faithfully representing to him a/ behind the counters, at Dowlas, Tagiey, and Co’s, 
by no means plain set of features (despite the cismal| when my carriage drew up, and J stepped into the 
hue of his hair) whenever he chose to appeal to it, |shop! ‘Tagrag would come and attend to me him- 
had afforded him more enjoyment than any other ob-| self. No, he wouldn’t—pride wouldn’t let him. I 
jectin the world for years. *“ Ah, Lord! many and | don’t know, though: what wouldn’t he do to turn a 
many’s the fine gal I’ve done my best to attract the| penny, and make two and ninepence into three and 
notice of, while | was serving her in the shop,—that|a penny. I shouldn't quite come Captain Stiff over 
is, when I’ve seen her get out of acarriage! There) him; but I should treat him with a kind of an air, 
has been luck to many a chap like me, in the same} too, as if—hem! how delightful!” A sigh and a 
line of speculation; look at Tom ‘Tarnish—how did| pause. ‘ Yes, I should often come to the shop. 
he get Miss Twang, the rieh piano-forte maker’s| Gad, it would be half the fun of my fortune! And 
daughter '—and now he’s cut the shop, and lives at) they would envy me, te be sure! How one should 
Hackney like a regular gentleman! Ah! that was a|enjoy it! L wouldn’t think of marrying till—and yet 
stroke! But some how, it hasn’t answered with me|I wont say either; if 1 get among some of them out 
yet: the gals don’t take! Lord how I have set my|and outers—those first-rate articles—that lady, for 
eyes and ogled them—ail of them dont seem to dts-| instance, the other day in the Park—I should like to 
like the thing—and sometimes they'll smile, in a|see her cut me as she did with ten thousand a-year 
sort of way that says I’m safe—but "tis no use, nota|in my pocket! Why, she’d be running after me, or 
bit of it!—My eyes! catch me, by the way, ever|there’s no truth in novels, which I’m sure there’s of- 
nodding again toa lady on the Sunday, that had|ten a great deal in. Oh, of course, 1 might marry 
smiled when I stared at her while serving her in the; whom I pleased. Who couldn't be got with ten 
shop—after what happened to me a month or two/|thousand a-year’”? Another pause. “1 should go 
ago in the Park! Dido’t I feel like damaged goods, | abroad to Russia directly; for they tell me there’s a 
just then! Bat, it’s no matter, women are so dif-| man lives there who could dye this hair of mine any 
ferent ut different times !—Very likely | mismanaged cotour I liked—egad! I'd come home as black asa 
the thing. —By the way, whaia precious puppy of crow, and hold up my head as high as any of them! 
a chap the fellow was that came up to her at the time, While I was about it, I’d have a touch at my eye- 
she stepped out of her carriage to walk a bit! As for, brows” Crash weut all his castle-building, at the 
good looks—cut me to ribbons’’—another glance at|sound of his teakettle, hissing, whizzing, sputtering 
the glass— no; 1] an’t afraid there, neither—but,|in the agonies of boiling over; as if the intolerable 
—heigh-ho!—I suppose he was, as they say, born heat of the fire had driven desperate the poor crea- 
with a golden spoon in his mouth, and never so|ture placed upon it, who instinctively tried thus to 
many thousand a-year, to make up to him for never extinguish the cause of its anguish. Having taken 
so few brains! He was uncommon well dressed it off and placed it upon the hob, and placed on the 
though, I must own. What trowsers!—they stuck| fire a tiny fragment of fresh coal, he began to make 
so natural to him, he might have been born in) preparations for shaving, by pouring some of the hot 
them. And his waistevat, and satin stock—what an} water into an old tea-cup, which was presently to 
air! And yet, his figure was nothing vey out of the | serve for the purposes of breakfast. ‘Then he spread 
way! His gloves, as white as snow; I’ve no doubt/ out a bit of crumpled whity-brown paper, that had 
he wears a pair of them a day—my stars! that’s folded up a couple of cigars which he had bought 
three and sixpence a-day, for don’t I know what they over-night for the Sunday’s. special enjoyment—and 
cost !—Whew ! if I had but the cash to carry on that) which, if he supposed they had come from any place 
sort of thing!—And when he had seen her into her, beyond the four seas, 1 imagine him to have been 
carriage—the horse he got on!—and what a tip-top slightly mistaken, He placed this bit of paper on 
groom—that chap’s wages I'll answer for it, were the little mantel-piece ; drew his solitary, well-worn 
equal to my salary!” Here was a Jong pause.—| razor several times across the palm of his Jefi-hand ; 
“ Now, just for the fun of the thing, only suppose dipped his brush, worn within a third of an inch to 
luck was to befal me. Say somebody was to leave|the stump, into tle hot water; presently passed it 
me lots of cash,—many thousands a year, or some-|over as much of his face as he intended to shave ; 
thing in that line! My stars ! wouldn’t I go it with | then rubbed on the damp surface a bit of yellow soap 
the best of them!’ Another long pause. “ Gad, I re-|—and in less than five minutes Mr. ‘Titmouse was a 
ally should hardly know how to begin to spend it!—I|} shaved man. But mark—don’t suppose that he had 
think, by the way, I'd buy a title to set off with—for| performed an extensive operation. One would have 
what won’t money buy? The thing’s often done ,|thought him anxious to get rid of as much as possible 
there was a great biscuit baker in the city, the other | of his abominable sandy-coloured hair—quite the con- 
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trary. Every hair of his spreading whiskers was|was only a roll-collar of rather faded pea-green silk, 
sacred from the touch of steel; and a bushy crop of/and designed to set off a very fine flowered damson- 
hair stretched underneath his chin, coming curled| coloured silk waistcoat; over which he drew a mas- 
out on each side of it, above his stock, like two little| sive mosaic gold chain, (to purchase which he had 
horns, or tusks. An imperial—i. e. a dirt-coloured|sold a serviceable silver watch,) which had been 
tuft of hair, permitted to grow perpendicularly down! carefully wrapped up in cotton wool; from which 
the upper lip of puppies—and a pair of promising! soft depository, also, he drew mis RING, (those must 
mustachios, poor Mr. ‘Titmouse had heen compelled | have been sharp eyes that could tell, ata distance, and 
to sacrifice some time before, to the tyrannical whim-/in a hurry, that it was not diamond,) which he placed 
sies of his vulgar employers, Messrs. Dowlas aud /on the stumpy little finger of his red and thick right- 
Tag-rag, who imagined them not to be exactly suita-| hand—and contemplated its sparkle with exquisite 
ble appendages for counter-jumpers. So that it will/ satisfaction. Having proceeded thus far with his 
be seen that the space shaved over on this occasion| toilet, he sat down to his breakfast, spreading the 
was somewhat circumscribed. ‘This operation over,| shirt he had taken off upon his lap, to preserve his 
he took out of his trunk an old dirty-looking pomatum | White trowsers from spot or stain—his thoughts al- 
pot. A little of its contents, extracted on the tips of| ternating between his late waking vision and his par- 
his two fore fingers, he stroked carefully into his! poses for the day. He had no butter, having used 
eye-brows; then spreading some on the palins of hi=/|the last on the preceding morning; so he was fain to 
hands, he rubbed it vigorous!y into his stubborn hair| pat up with dry bread—and very dry and teeth-irying 
and whiskers for some qaarter of an hour; and theo! it was, poor fellow—but his eye lit on his ring! 
combed and brushed his hair into half a dozen differ-| Having swallowed two cups of his quasi-coflee, 
ent dispositions—so fastidious in that matter was| feugh ! such stuff!) he resumed his toilet, by draw- 
Mr. Titmouse. Then he dipped the end of a towel |ing out of his other trunk his blue surtout, with em- 
into a little water, and twisting it round his right! bossed silk buttons and velvet collar, and an outside 
fore-finger, passed it gently over his face, carefully pocket in the left breast. Having smoothed down a 
avoiding his eyebrows, and the hair at the top, sides, | few creases, he put it on:—then, before him the little 
and bottom of his face, which he then wiped with a/ vulgar fraction of a glass, he stood twitching about 
dry corner of the towel ; and no further did Mr. Tit-| the collar, and sleeves, and front, 80 as to make them 
tlebat Titmouse think it necessary to carry his ablu-/sit well; concluding with a careful elongation of the 
tions. Had he heen able to “see himself as others| wrist-bands of his shirt, so as to show their white- 
saw him,” in respect of those neglected regions| ness gracefully beyond the cull of his coat-sleeve— 
which lay somewhere behind and beneath his ears,|/and he succeeded in producing a sort of white boun- 
he might not possibly have thought it superfluous to| dary line between the blue of his coat-sleeve and the 
irrigate them with a little soap and water; but, after/red of his hand. At that useful member he could 
all, he knew best; it might have given him cold :|\not help looking with a sigh, as he had often done 
and besides, his hair was very thick and long behind, | hefore—for it was not a handsome hand. It was 
and might pertiaps conceal anything that was un-) broad and red, andthe fingers were thick and stumpy, 
sightly. Then Mr. Titmouse drew from underneath) with very coarse deep wrinkles at every joint. His 
the bed a bottle of Warren’s “ incomparable black-! nails also were flat and shapeless ; and lie used to be 
ing,” and a couple of brushes, with great labour and | continually gnawing them till he had succeeded in 
skill polishing his boots up to a wonderful point of getting them down to the quick—and they were a 
brilliancy. Having washed his hands, and replaced | sight to set a Christian’s teeth on edge. Then he 
his blacking implements under the bed, he devoted a extracted from tke first mentioned trunk a white 
few moments to boiling about three tea-spoonfuls of) pocket-handkerchief—an exemplary one, that had 
coffee, (as it was styled on the paper from which he/ gone through four Sundays’ show, (not use, be it un- 
took, and in which he had bought it—whereas it was,|derstood,) and yet was capable of exhibition again, 
in fact, chicory.) Then he drew forth from his trunk! A pair of sky-coloured kid gloves next made their 
a calico shirt, with linen wristbands and collars,| appearance ; which, however, showed such bare-faced 
which had been worn only twice since its last wash-| marks of former service as rendered indispensable a 
ing—t. e. on the preceding two Sundays—and put it} ten-minutes’ rubbing with bread crumbs. His Sun- 
on, taking great care not to rumple a very showy/day hat, carefully covered with silver-paper, was 
front, containing three little rows of frills; ia the|next gently removed from its well-worn box—ah, 
middle one of which he stuck three “studs,” connect-| how lightly and delicately did he pass his smoothing 
ed together with two little gilt chains, looking ex-|hand round its glossy surface! Lastly, he took 
ceedingly stylish—especially coupled with a span-|down a thin black cane, with a gilt head, and fall 
new satin stock which he next buckled round his! brown tassel, from a peg behind the door—and his 
neck. Having put on his bright boots, (without, I) toilet was complete. Laying down his cane fora 
am sorry to say, auy stockings,) he carefully insinuat-| moment, he passed his hands again through his hair, 
ed his legs into a pair of white trowsers, for the first| arranging it so as to fall nicely on each side beneath 
time since their last washing; and what. with’ nis|his hat, which he then placed upon his head, with 
short straps and high braces, they were so tight that/ an elegant inclination towards the left side. He was 
you would have feared their bursting, if he should | really not bad-looking, in spite of his sandy-coloured 
have sat hastily, I am almost afraid that I shall/hair. His forehead, to be sure, was contracted, 
hardly be believed, but it is a fact, that the next/and his eyes were of a very light colour, and a trifle 
thing that he did was to attach a pair of spurs to his|too protuberant; but his mouth was rather well- 
boots :—but, to be sure, it was not imposstble that he| formed, and being seldom closed, exhibited very 
might intend to ride during the day. Then he put} beautiful teeth; and his nose was of that description 
on a queer kind of under waistcoat, which in fact}which generally passes for a Roman nose. His 
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countenance wore generally a smile, and was expres-| perspiration were vulgar, and he had the day before 
sive of—self-satisfaction; and surely any expression| him. Observe the careless glance of self-satisfaction 
is better than none atall. As for the slightest trace| with which he occasionally regarded bis bright boots, 
of intellect in it, 1 should be misleading the reader if) with their martial appendage, giving out a faint 
I were to say anything of the sort. He was about|tingling sound as he heavily trod the broad flags; his 
five feet five inches in height, and rather strongly | spotless trousers, his tight surtout, and the tip of 
set, with a little tendency to round shoulders:—but) white handkerchief peeping accidentally ont in 
his limbs were pliant and his motions nimble. jfront! <A pleasant sight it was to behold him in a 
Here you have, then, Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse to| chance rencontre with some one genteel enough to 
the life—certainly no more than an average sample of be recognised—as he stood, resting on his left leg ; 
his kind; but as he is to go through a considerable his left arm stuck upon his hip; his right leg easily 
tariety of situation and cireunstance, I thought you; bent outwards; his right hand lightly holding his 
would like to have him as distinctly before your| ebon cane, with the gilt-head of which he occasional- 
mind’s eye as it was in my power to present him. ly tapped his teeth; and his eyes, half-closed, 
Well—he put his hat on, as I have said: buattuned | scrutinizing the face and figure of each * pretty gal” 
the lowest two buttons of his surtout, and stuck his|as she passed! ‘This was indeed happiness, as far 
white pocket handkerchief into the outside pocket as his forlorn condition could admit of his enjoying 
in front, as already mentioned, disposing it sv asto it. He had no particular object in view. A wil 
let a little of it appear above the edge of the pocket, over-night with two of his shop-mates had broken 
with a sort of careful carelessness—a graceful con-) off a party which they had agreed the Sunday pre- 
trast to the blue ; drew on his gloves; took his cane | ceding in forming, to go to Greenwich on the ensu- 
in his hand; drained the last sad remnant in his|ing Sunday ; and this little circumstance a little 
coflee-cup ; and, the sun shining in the full splendour| soured his temper, depressed as were his spirits 
of a July noon, and promising a glorious day, forth) before. He resolved to-day to walk straight on, and 
sallied this poor fellow. an Oxford Street Adonis, go-| dine somewhere a little way out of town, by way of 
ing forth conquering and to conquer! Petty finery | passing the time till four o’clock, at which hour he 
without, a pinched and stinted stomach within; a) intended to make his appearance in Hyde Park, * to 
ease of Back versus Belly, (as the lawyers would’ see the fashions,” which was his favourite Sunday 
say,) the plaintiff winning in a canter! Forth oecupation. 
sallied, I say, Mr. Titmouse, down the narrow,| His condition was, indeed, forlorn in the extreme. 
creaking, close staircase, which he had not quitted | To say nothing of his prospects in life—what was his 
before he heard exclaimed from an opposite window, | present condition? A shopman, with £535 a-year, 
* My eyes, an’t thata swell!’ He felt how true the) out of which he had to find his clothing, washing, 
observation was, and that at that moment he was lodging, and all other incidental expenses—his board 
He was five 
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somewhat out of his element ; so he hariied on, and being found him by his employers. 
soon reached the great broad street, apostrophized by weeks in arrear to his landlady—a corpulent old 
the celebrated Opium-Eater, with bitter feeling, as—|termagant, whom nothing could have induced him to 
«Oxford Street !—stony-hearted step-mother! Thou} risk oifending, but his overmastering love of finery ; 


that listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest 
the tears of children.” Here, though his spirits were! occasioned by his purchase of the ring he then wore 
not just then very buoyant, the poor dandy breathed| with so much pride. How he had contrived to 
more freely than when he was passing through the) pacify her—lie upon lie as he must have had recourse 
nasty crowded court (Closet Court) which he had) to—I know not. He was in debt, too, to his poor 
just quitted. He passed and met hundreds who, washerwoman in six or seven shillings for nearly a 
like himself, seemed released for a precious day's | quarter's washing ; and owed five times that amount 
interval from intense toil and miserable confinement to a little old tailor, who, with hage spectacles on 
during the week; but there were not many of them his nose, turned up to him, out of a little cupboard 
who had any pretensions to vie with him in elegance| which he occupied in Closet Court, and which Tit- 
of appearance—and that was a /uzu-y! Who could) mouse had to pass whenever he went to or from his 
do justice to the air with which he strutted along! | lodgings, a lean, sallow, wrinkled face imploring him 
He felt as happy, poor soul, in his little ostentation, | to + settle his small account.”” All the cash in hand 
as his Corinthian rival in tip-top turnout, after twice | which he had to meet contingencies between that day 
as long, and as anxious, and fifty times as expensive, and quarter-day, which was six weeks off, was about 
preparations for etlective public display! Nay, my twenty-six shillings, of which he had taken one for 
poor swell was greatly the superior of such an one | the present day’s expenses ! 

as I have alluded to. Titmouse did, to a great degree,) Revolving these somewhat disheartening matters 
bedizen his back at the expense of his belly ; where-|in his mind, he passed easily and leisurely along the 
as, the Corinthian exquisite, too often taking advan-| whole length of Oxford Street. No one could have 


‘for I grieve to say, that this deficiency had been 


tage of station and influence, recklessly both satiates 
his appetite within, and decorates his person without, 


at the expense of innumerable heart-aching creditors. | 


I do not mean, however, to claim any real merit for 
Titmouse on this score, because I ain not sure how 
he would act if he were to become possessed of his 
magnificent rival’s means and opportunities for the | 
perpetration of gentlemanly frauds on a splendid 
seale. But we shall perhaps see by and by. He 
walked along with leisurely step; for haste and, 


judged from his dressy appearance, the constant 
#uirk on his face, and his confident air, how very 
miserable that poor dandy was; but three-fourths of 
his misery were occasioned by the impossibility he 


felt of his ever being able to indulge in his propensi- 


ties for finery and display. Nothing better had he 
to occupy his few thoughts. He had had only a 
plaio mercantile education, as it is called, ¢. e. read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; beyond a very moderate 
acquaintance with these, he knew nothing whatever ; 
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not having read more than a few novels, and plays,}than the subdued **D—n your eyes!” of a groom, 
and sporting newspapers. Deplorable, however, as}hetween whom and his master Mr. Titmouse had 
were his circumstances— presumed to intervene. Whata crowd of elegant 
women, many of them young and beautiful, (who but 
. isuch to be sure, would become, or be allowed to be- 
And probably, in common with most who are miser-|come, pedestrians in the Park?) he encountered as 
able from straightened circumstances, he often con-|he slowly sauntered on, all of them obsequiously at- 
ceived, and secretly relied upon, the possibility of an/tended by brilliant beaux! Lords and ladies were 
unexpected change for the better; he had heard and}here manifestly as plentiful as plebeians in Oxford 
read of extraordinary casesof tuck. Whiy might he|Street. What an enchanted ground !—How delicious 
not be one of the tecky’ A rich girl might fall in| this soft crash and flutter of aristocracy! Poor Tit- 
Jove with him—that was, poor fellow! in his con-| mouse felt his utter insignificance. Manya sigh of 
sideration, the least unlikely way of luck’s advent; | dissatisfaction and envy escaped him; yet he step- 
ot some one might leave him money; or he might) ped along with a tolerably-assured air, looking every 
win a prize in the lottery ;—all these, and other) body he met straight in the face, and occasionally 
accidental modes of getting enriched, frequently |twirling about his little cane with anair which seem- 
occurred to the well-regulated mind of Mr. ‘Tittlebat| ed to say—* Whatever opinion you may form of me, 
Titmouse ; but he never once thought of determined,| | have a very good opinion of myself.” Indeed, was 
anwearying industry and perseverance in the way of /he not as much a man—an Englishman—as the 
his business conducing to such a result. lbest of them ? What was the real difference be- 
Is his case a solitary one !—Dear reader you may | tween Count Do-’em-all and Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse? 
he unlike poor ‘l'ittlebat Titmouse in every respect ex-/Only that the Count had dark whiskers, and owed 
cept one! }more money than Mr. ‘Titmouse’s creditors could be 
Oa he walked towards Bayswater ; and finding it| persuaded to allow him to owe! Would to Heaven 
was yet early, and considering that the farthest he |—thought ‘Titmouse—that any one tailor would pat- 
went from town the better prospect there was of his | ronise him, as half-a-dozen had patronised the Count! 
being able, with a little sacrifice of appearances to get | [If pretty ladies of quality did not disdain a walking 
a dinner consistent with the means ne carried about|advertisement of three or four first-rate tailors, like 
with him, viz. one shilling, he pursued his way a mile/the Count, why should they turn up their noses at an 
or two beyond Bayswater, and sure enough, came at/assistantin an extensive wholesale and retail estab- 
length upona nice little public-house on tife roadside, | lishment in Oxford Street, conversant with the quali- 
called the Squaretoes Arms. Very tired, and quite | ties and prices of the most beautiful articles of female 
smothered with dust, he first sat down in a sinal!/attire? Leaning against the railing in a studied atti- 
back room to rest himself; and took the opportanity | tude, and eyeing wistfully each gay and fashionable 
to call for a clothes-brush and shoe-brush, to relieve|equipage, with its often lovely, and sometimes 
his clothes and boots from the heavy dust upon them. | haughty enclosure, as it rolled slowly past him, Mr. 
Having thas attended to his outer man, as far as cir | Titmouse became more and more convinced that the 
cumstances would permit, he bethought himself of only real distinction between mankind was that ef- 
his inner man, whose cravings he satisfied with a fected by money. Want of money alone had placed 
pretty substantial mutton-pie and a pint of porter.) him in his present abject position, Abject indeed! 
This fare, together with a penny to the little girl who! By the great folk, who were passing him on all sides, 
waited on him, cost him tenpence ; and havingsome- he felt, well-dressed as he believed himself to be, 
what refreshed himself, he began to think of return- that he was no more noticed than 1f he had been 
ing totown. Having lit one of his two cigars, he a pismire, a blue-botile fly, or a black beetle! 
sallied forth, puffing along with an air of quiet en- He looked, and sighed—sighed, and looked—look- 
joyment. Dinner, however humble, seldom fails,}ed, and sighed again, in a kind of agony of vain 
especially when accompanied by a fairdraught of good ‘longing. While his only day in the week for 
porter, ia some considerable degree to tranquillize | breathing fresh air, and appearing like a gentleman in 
the animal spirits ; and that soothing effect began the world, was rapidly drawing to a close, and he 
soon to be experienced by Mr. Titmouse. ‘The seda-| was beginning to think of returning to the dog-hole 
tive cause he erroneously considered to be the cigar he had erawled out of in the morning, and the shop 
he was smoking; whereas in fact the only tobacco for the rest of the week; the great, the gay, and the 
he had imbibed was from the porter. But, however happy folk ie was looking at, were thinking of driv- 
that might be, he certainly returned towards town/ing home to dress for their grand diuners, and to 
jn a far calmer and even more cheerful humour than lay out every kind of fine amusement for the ensuing 
that in which he had quitted it an hour or two before. week, and that was the sort of life they led every day 
As he approached Cumberland Gate, it wanted in the week. He heaved a profound sigi. At that 
about a quarter to five; and the Park might be said moment a superb cab, with a gentleman in it dressed 
to be at its aeme of fashion, as far as that could be ‘in great elegance, and with a very keen and striking 
indicated by a sluggish stream of carriages, three and countenance, came up with a cab of still more exqui- 
four a-breast—coroneted panels in abundance—noble site structure and appointments, in which sate a 
and well-know equestrians of both sexes, in troops young man, evidently of consequence ; very hand- 
--and some thousand pedestrians of the same de- some, with splendid mustachios ; perfectly well- 
scription. So continuous was the throng of carriages dre ssed ; holding the reins and whip gracefully in his 
and horsemen, that Titmouse did not find it the easi- hands glistening in straw-coloured kid gloves—and 
est matter in the world to shoot across the footpath between the two gentlemen ensued the following 
in the minor circle. That, however he safely accom- | low toned colloquy, which it were to be wished that 
plished, encountering no more serious mischance ‘every such sighing simpleton (as Titmouse must, | 


« Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
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fear, now appear to the reader) could have over- 
heard. 

« Ah, Fitz!” said the former-mentioned gentleman 
to the latter, who blushed scarlet when he perceived 
who had addressed him—* When did you return to 
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freedom in trade, religion and every thing else; and 
an abolitionist of every thing, including, especially, 
negro slavery and imprisonment for debt—two exe- 
crable violations of the natural rights of mankind. 
But we have, for several minutes, lost sight of the 


admiring Titmouse. 

“Why,” thought he, “am J thus spited by for- 
tune !—The only thing she’s given me is—nothing ! 
D—n every thing !” exclaimed Mr. Titmouse aloud, 
at the same time starting off, to the infinite astouish- 
ment of an old peer, who had been for some minutes 
|standing leaning against the railing, close beside 

* When ?” |him, who was master of a magnificent fortune, ** with 

“To-morrow at nine. Monstrous sorry for it— all appliances and means to boot:” with a fine 
*pon my soul Fitz, you really mustlook sharp, or the| grown-up family, his eldest son and heir having just 
thing won't go on much longer.” igained a Double First, and promising wonders; 

* Must it be, really !* enquired the other, biting | wany mansions in different parts of England; ex- 
his lips—at that moment kissing his hand to a very | quisite taste and accomplishment; the representa- 
beautiful girl, who slowly passed him in a coro-|tive of one of the oldest families in England ; but 
neted chariot—* must it really be, Joe?’ he repeated,| who at that moment loathed every thing and every 
turning towards his ‘companion a pale and bitterly-| body, including himself, because the minister had 
chagrined countenance. | that day intimated to him that he could not give him 

* Poz, *pon my life. Cage clean, however, and/a vacant riband, for which he had applied, unless he 
not very full could command two more votes in the Lower House, 

* Would not Wednesday ! * enquired the|and which at present he saw no earthly means of 
other, leaning forwards towards the former speaker’s doing. Yes, the Earl of Cheviotdale and Mr. Tittle- 
cab, and whispering with an air of intense earnest-|bat Titmouse were both miserable men; both had 
ness. “ The fact is, I’ve engagements at C been hardly dealt with by fortune; both were greatly 
on Monday and Tuesday nights with one or two) to be pitied; and both quitted the Park, about the 
country cousins, and I may be in condition—eh ? you same time, with a decided misanthropic tendency. 
understand t Mr. Tiwnouse walked along Piccadilly with a 

His companion shook his head distrustfully. jtruly chapfallen and disconsolate air. He almost 

‘Upon my word and honour asa gentleman, it’s| felt dissatisfied even with his personal appear- 
the fact!” said the other, ina low vehementtone. jance. Dress as he would, no one seemed to 


town?” 

* Last night only.” 

“ Enjoyed yourself, I hope?” 

“ Pretty well—but I suppose you 

“Sorry for it,” interrupted the first speaker in a 
lower tone, perceiving the vexation of his companion; 
“but can’t help it, you know.” 
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* Then—say Wednesday, nine o'clock, a.m. You|care a curse for him; and, to his pee 
understand? No mistake, Fitz!” replied his com- | jaundiced eye, he seemed equipped in only second- 
panion, looking him steadily in the face as he spoke.| hand and shabby finery—and then he was really 


“ None—honour!”—After a pause— Who is|such a poor devil. Do not let the reader suppose 
it?” ‘that this was an unusual mood with Titmonse, No 
His companion took aslip of paper out of his)such thing. Like the Irishman who married a 
pocket, and in a whisper read from it—* Cabs, har-| wife for to make him un-aisy ;” and also not unlike 
ness, &c., £197,10s.” \the moth that wil/ haunt the brightness that is her 
“A villain! It’s been of only eighteen months’ | destruction ; so poor Titmouse, Sunday after Sunday, 
standing,” interrupted the other, in an indignant) dressed himself out as elaborately as he had done on 
mutter. |the present occasion, and then always betook himself 
** Between ourselves, he is rather a sharp hand. |to the scene he had just again witnessed, and which 
Then, I am sorry to say there’s a detainer or two I once again had excited only those feelings of envy, 
have had a hint of . ‘bitterness, and despair, which [ have been describing, 
“D—n their souls!” exclaimed the other, with an|and which, on every such cecasion, he experienced 
expression of mingled disgust, vexation, and hatred ; with, if possible, increased intensity. 
and adding, ** Wednesday nine’’—drove off a pic-) What to do with himself till it was time to return 
ture of tranquil enjoyment. ‘to his cheerless lodgings he did not exactly know ; 
T need hardly say that he was a fashionable young so he loitered along at a snail’s pace. He stood for 
spendthrift, and the other a sheriffs officer of the some time staring at the passengers, their luggage, 
first water—the genteelest beak thatever was known the coaches they were ascending and alighting from, 
or heard of—who had been on the look-out for him | and listening to the strange medley of coachmen’s 
several days, and with whom the happy youngster| guards,’ and porters’ vociferations, and passengers, 
was doomed to spend some considerable time at a! greetings and leavetakings—al ways to be observed at 
cheerful residence in Chancery Lane, bleeding gold |the White Horse Cellar. Then he passed along, 
at every pore the while ;—his only chance of avoid- till a street row, near the Haymarket, attracted his 
ing which, was, as he had truly hinted, an honour- attention and interested his feelings ; for it ended in 
able attempt on the purses of two hospitable country |a regular set-to between two watermen attached to 
cousins, in the meanwhile, at C *s! And if|the adjoining coach-stand. Here he conceived him- 
he did net succeed in that enterprise, sothat he mus/| self looking on with the easy air of a swell; and 
go to cage, he host the only chance he had for some |the ordinary penalty (paying for his footing) was 
time of securing an exemption from such annoyance, attempted to be exacted from him; but he had 
by entering Parliament to protect the liberties of| nothing to be picked out of any of his pockets except 
the people—an eloquent and resolute champion of | that under his very nose, and which contained his 
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white handerchief. ‘This over, he struck into Leices-) * Why—middliag ; [ should say middling. Know 
ter Square, where, (he was in luck that night,)| some that needn’t fear to compare with him—eh! 
hurrying up to another crowd at the further end, he| Tittlebat?”—and Huckabaek winked archly at his 
found a man preaching with infinite energy. Mr.| friend. 

Titmouse looked on, and listened for two or three| “Ah, ha, ha!—a pretty joke! But come, that’s a 
minutes with apparent interest; and then, with a| good chap !— You can’t be reading both of them at once 
countenance in which pity struggled with contempt,|—give us the other sheet, and set the candle right 
muttered, loud enough to be heard by all near him, | betwixt us !~-Come, fair’s the word !” 

«+ poor devil !” and walked off. He had not proceeded) Huckaback, thus appealed to, did as his friend 
many steps, before it occured to him that a friend— requested ; and the two friends read and smoked for 
one Robert Huckaback—much such another one as/soine minutes in silence. 

himself—lived in one of the narrow, dingy streets in « Well—I shall spell over the advertisements 
the neighourhood. He determined to take the} now,” said Titmouse; **there’s a pretty lot of them 
chances of his being at home, and if so, of spending) —and I’ve read every thing else—precious little 
the remainder of the evening with him. Huckaback’s! there is, here, besides !—So, here goes!—One may 
quarters were in the same ambitious proximity to hear of a prime situation, you kaow—and I'm quite 
heaven as his own; the only difference being, that) sick of Dowlas se 

they were a trifle cheaper and larger. He answered| Another interval of silence ensued.- Huckaback 
the door himself, having only the moment before) was deep in the details of atrial for murder; and 
returned from Ais Sunday’s excursion,—i.¢. the Jack| Titmouse, after having glanced listlessly over the 
Siraw’s Castle Tea-Gardens, at Highbury, where, in entertaining first sheet of advertisements, was on the 
company with several of his friends, he had * spent point of laying down his half of the paper, when he 
a jolly afternoon,”’ He ordered in a glass of negus| suddenly started in his chair, and stammered— 

from the adjoining public-house, after some jm * Hollo !—hollo!—Why—” 

sion, which ended in an agreement that he should; “ What's the matter, Tit !—eh ?” enquired Huck- 
stand treat that night, and ‘Titmouse on the ensuing aback, greatly astonished, 

one. As soon as the negus arrived, accompanied by| For a moment ‘Titmouse made no answer, but fixed 
iwo captain’s biscuits, which looked so hard and his eyes intently on the paper, which began to rustle 
hopeless that they would have made the nerves thrill in his trembling hands. What occasioned this elo- 
within the teeth that attempted to masticate them, quent outbreak, with its subsequent agitation was the 
the candle was lit—Huckaback handed a cigar to following advertisement. 

his friend; both began to puff away, and chatter ‘ Nex or Kuin.—Important.—The next of kin, if 
pleasantly concerning the many events and scenes of any such there be, of Gabriel Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, 
the day, ‘formerly of Whithaven, cordwaiver, and who died 

“ Any thing stirring in to-day’s “ Flash 1°’ enquired some'shere about the year 1793, in London, may 
Titmouse, as his eye caught sight of a copy of that) hear of something of the GREATEST POSSIBLE IMPORT- 
able and interesting Sunday newspaper, which Huck- ance to himself, or herself, or themselves, by imme- 
aback had hired for the evening from the news-shop, diately communicating with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
on the ground-floor of his lodgings. land Snap, solicitors, Sailron Hill. No time is to 

“ Not knowing, can’t say,” answered his friend, be lost. 9th July, 183-.— The third advertisement,” 
removing his cigar with his right hand, and theu,, ‘By George! Here is a go!”’ exclaimed Hucka- 
with closed eyes and inflated cheeks, he very slowly back, almost as much flustered. 
ejected the smoke which he had last inhaled, and) ‘ We aren’t dreaming, Hucky—are we! enquired 
rose and took down the paper from the shelf. Titmouse, his eyes still glued to the newspaper. 

* Here’s a mark of a beastly porterpot that’s been! *No—by George! Never was either of us fel- 
set upon it, by all that’s holy! It’s been at the lows so precious wide awake in our lives before! 
public-house! ‘Too bad of Mrs. Coggs to send it! that I'll answer for!” ‘Litinouse sate still, and silent, 
me in this state!” said he, handling it as though and turned very pale. 
its touch were contamination.—-* Faugh! how it} * Read it up, Huck !—Let’s hear how it sounds, 
stinks!” land then we shall believe it!” 

** What a horrid beast she must be!” exclaimed} Huckwback read it aloud. 

Titmouse, in like manner expelling his mouthful of} “It sounds like something, don’t it?” enquired 
smoke. * But, since better can’t be had, let’s hear) Titmouse, his colour a litte returning. 

what news is in it. D e, it’s the only paper| «Uncommon !—If this isn’t something, then there’s 
published, in my opinion, that’s worth reading ! Any ao'hing in anything any more!” 

fights a-stirring ?” ; | + No!—now, do you really think so?” said Tit- 

** Haven’t come to them yet,” replied Huckaback,| mouse, seeking further confirmation than he had yet 
fixing his feet on another chair, and drawing the derived from his senses of sight and hearing. 
candle closer to the paper. “It says, by the way,, “1 do, by ! What a go it is!—Well, my 
that the Duke of Dunderhead is certainly making up| poor old mother use d to say, ‘depend on it, wonders 
to Mrs. Thumps, the rich Nightman’s widow ;—a) never wi/i cease ;’ and curse me, if she ever said a, 








— good hit that, isn’t it? You know the) truer word !” ' 
uke’s as poor as a rat!” | ‘Titmouse again read over the advertisement; and 
“Oh! that’s no news. It will quite set him up— then relighting his fragment of cigar, puffed earnest- 
and no mistake. Seen the Duke, ever ?”’ ily, in silence, for some moments. 
“ Ye—es! Oh, several times !”—This was a lie,, “Such things never happens to such a poor devil 
and Tittlebat knew that it was, of a chap as me!’’ exclaimed Huckaback, with a 


“ D——d good-looking, suppose !”” sigh. 
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“ What is in the wind, I wonder?” muttered Tit- 
mouse. 

* Who knows—hem !—who knows.—But now, 
really ** he paused, and once more read over the 
pregnant paragraph.—* It can’t—no, it can’t be 

* What, Tit? what can’t be ?” interrupted Hucka- 
back eagerly, 

“Why, I’ve been thinking—but what do you 
think, eh ?—it can’t be a cursed hoax of the chaps in 
the premises at Dowlas’?” 

* Bo !—Is there any of ’em flush enough of money, 
to do the thing? And how should they think it 
would ever come to be seen by you !—Then, besides, 
there isn’t a chap among them that could come up to 
the composing a piece of composition like that—no, 
not fora whole year's salary—there isn’t by George !" 


“Ah! I den’t know,” said ‘Titmouse, doubtfully. | 


+ But—honour !—do you really now think there’s 
anything in it?” 

* 1 do—hanged if [ don’t, Tit'’’ was the senten- 
tious answer. 

* Tol de rol, de rol, de rol, de rol,—didl’em dad- 
d)’em—bough !”’ almost shouted Titmouse, jumping 
up, snapping his fingers, end dancing about in a wild 
ecstacy, which lasted for at least a minute. 

“Give me your hand, Hucky,” said he, almost 
breathless. “If | am a made man—tol de rol, lol de 
rol, lol de rol, lo !—you see, Huck !—if I don’t give 
you the handsomest breast pin you eversaw! No 
paste! real diamond ! hurrah! I will, by jingo !” 

Huckaback grasped and squeezed his hand.— 
* We've always been friends, ‘Tit—haven’t we ?”’ 
said he, affectionately. 

** My room won't hold me to night!” continued 
Titmouse ; “I’m sure it won't I feel as if * were 
swelling all over. I°ll walk the streets all night: J 
couldn't sleep a wink for the life of me. Wil walk 
about till the shop opens. Oh, faugh! how nasty! 

Jonfound the shop, and Dowlas, ‘Tag-rag, (especially 
Tag-rag,) and every thing, and every body in it! 
Thirty-five pounds a-year! See if | won't spend as 
much in cigars the first month '”’ 

“Cigars! Is that your go? Now, J should take 
lessons in boxing, to begin with. It’s a deuced 
high thing, you may depend upon it, and you ean’t 
be fit company for swells without it, Tit!” 

“ Whatever you like, whatever you like, Hucky! 
I’m sorry to say it, but how precious lucky that my 
father and mother’s dead, and that I’m an only child 
—too-ra-laddy ! too-ra-laddy !? Here he took such a 
sudden leap, that | am ashamed to say he split his 
trowsers very awkwardly, and that sobered him 
for a moment, while they made arrangements for 


cobbling it up as well as might be, with a needle! 


and thread which Huckaback always had by him. 
“ We're rather jumping in the dark a-bit, aren’t 
we, Tit?” enquired Huckaback, while his compan- 
ion was repairing the breach. * Let’s look what it 
all means—here it is."’ He read it all aloud again — 
greatest possible importance’—what can it mean? 
Why the deuce cou!dn’t they speak out plainly 
“What! in a newspaper? Lord, Hacky! how 
many Titmouses would start up on all sides, if there 
isn’t some already! | wonder what * greatest possible 


importance’ can mean now,!” 
« Some one’s left yon an awful lot of money, of never wins !” 


course.” 
+ It’s too good to be true.” 
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“ Or you may have made a smile; you an‘t such a 
bad-looking fellow, when you're dressed as you are 
now.” Mr. Titmouse was quite flustered with the 
mere supposition, and also looked as sheepish as his 


** features could admit of. 


* E-e-e-eh, Hucky ! how ve-ry silly you are! he 
| simpered. 

** Or you may be found out heir to some great pro- 
perty, and all that kind of thing. But when do you 
|Intend to yo to Messrs. What’s-their name? I say, 
the sooner the better. Come, you've stitched them 
well enough, now; they'll hold you till you get 
home; bot I'd take off my straps, if ] were you. 
Why shouldn’t we go to these gents now? Ah, 
here they are—Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
solicitors.” 

“| wonder if they're great ones ? 
| hear of them before ?” 

“ Havent I! Their names is always in this same 
'paper; they are continually getting pecple off, out of 
jall kinds of scrapes.” 
| But my dear fellow—Saffron Hill—Low that; 

low, "pon my soul! Never was near it in my life.” 
| But they live there to be near the thieves. Lnd, 
ithe thieves couldn’t do without *em! But what's 
that to you? You know ‘a very dirty ogly toad has 
often got a jewel in his belly,” so Shakespeare or 
some one says. Isn't it enough for you, Tit, if they 
can make good their advertisement? Let’s off, Tit 
—let's off, | say; for you may'nt be able to get there 
to-morrow—your employers ! 8 

My employers! Do you think, Hucky, I'm 
going back to business after this ?” 
| * Suppose it all turns out moonshine.” 
| Lord, but I won't suppose it! It makes me 
isick to think of nothing coming of it!—Let’s go off 
lat once, and see what’s to be done!” 

So Huckaback put the newspaper in his pocket, 
blew out the candle, and the two started on their im- 
‘portant errand. It was well that their means had 
been too limited to allow of their indulging to a 
\greater extent than a glass of port-wine negus (that 
was the name under which they drank the “ pubii- 
can’s port’—7. ¢. a decoction of oak bark, log wood 
shavings, and a little brandy) between them; other- 
| wise, excited as were the feelings of each of them by 
the discovery of the evening, they must in all pro- 
bability have been guilty of some piece of extrava- 
gance in the streets. As it was, they talked very 
loudly as they went along, and in a tone of conversa- 
tion pitched a little too high for their present cireum- 
stances, however in unison it might be with the ex- 
pected circumstances of one of them. 

In due time they reached the residence of which 
they were in search. It was a large house, infinite- 
ly superior to all its dingy neighbours; and en a 
bright brass-plate, a yard long at least, and a fort 
wide, stood the awe-inspiring words, * Quirk, Gam- 
mon, & Snap, Sonrcrrors.” 

* Now, Tit,” whispered Hackaback, after they 
had paused for a secoad or two—* now for it—pluck 
up a sperrit—tring !” 

“ [—J—feel all of a sudden uncommon funky—! 
think that last cigar of yours wasn’t 

“ Stuff, Tit—ring away! ring away! Faint heart 


Did you ever 


| 


** Well, it must be done; so—here goes, at any 
‘rate!’ and with a short nervous jerk he caused a 
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startling clatter within, which was so distinctively |sound’em, and so far take the old creature's advice. 
audible without, that both of them instinctively hem-|Here’s the public-house she told us of. Come let's 
med, a8 if to drown the noise which was so much) see what's to be done.” 
greater than they had expected. In a very few) ‘Titmouse, greatly depressed, followed his friend ; 
moments they heard some one undoing the fastenings and they soon provided themselves with two glasses 
of the door, and the gentlemen looked at one another} of stout, and implements for writing. That they made 
with an expression of mingled expectation and ap- good use of their time and materials, let the follow- 
prebension. A little old woman at Jength stood be-| ing epistle prove. It was their joint composition, 
jore them with a candle in her hand. jand here is an exact copy of it.— 
* Who are you ?” she exclaimed crustily. 
Is this Messra—what is it Huck?—Oh! Messrs) “To Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 
Quirk & Co's?” enquired Titmouse, tapping the) “ Sir, 
end of his cane against his chin, with a desperate + “Your Names being putin an Advertisement in 
fort to appear at his ease. this present Sunday Flash, Newspaper of to Day's 
“ Why, where are your eyes? I should think you | Date, Mr. T. 'T. begs to inform your respectable 
might have seen what was wrote on this here plate) House | feel anxious to speak with them on this true 
—it’s large enough one could have thought, to be /y interesting subject, seeing it mentions the Name of 
read by them as can read!” What's your business | Gabrie] ‘littlebat Titmouse, which two last Names 
« We want—Give us the paper, Hucky’’—he ad- of that Deceased Person my awn name is, which I 
ded, addressing his companion, who produced it in can any Day (as soon as possible) eal] and prove to 
a moment; and Titmouse would have proceeded to) you, by telling you the Same, truly. He being En- 
possess the old woman of all his little heart, when gaged in Business during the week very close for the 
she cut him short by saying, snappishly—* They | Present, I hope that if they Have any thing particu- 
aren’t none on em in; nor never is on Sundays—so Jar to say to Him, they will write to Me without the 
you'll just call to-morrow, if you wants ‘°em. What’s least Delay, and please address, T. ‘T., at Dowlas 
your names ?” and Co's, No. 375, Oxford Street, Post-Paid, which 
“ Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse,” answered that gentle-| will ensure its being duly Taken In by my Employ- 
man, with very particular emphasis on every sylia- ers, and am, 
ble. * Gents, 
“ Mr. Who 2” exclaimed the old woman, opening ** Yours obediently, 
her eves, and raising her hand to the back of her ear. | * Tirrtesat Titmouse. 
Mr. Titmouse repeated his name more loudly and)  P.S.—My Friend, thatis with me writing This, 
distinetly. (Mr. Robert Huckaback,) can prove whol am if 
“ Tippetitippety !--what’s that?” | Necessitated to do so. 
“No, no!” exclaimed Titmouse peevishly; “I)  *N.B.—Shall have no objections to do the Liber- 
said, Mr. Tit-el-bat Titmouse !—Will that suit?” al Thing if any thing suitable Turns up of it. 
“ Tick-a-tick-a-tick. Well, gracious! if ever [| T. Tr. 
heard such aname. Oh!—I see you’re making a) “ Sunday Evening, 9\7|183--, 
fool of me! Get off, or I’ll call a cunstable in. Get) ‘ Forgot to Say, I am the only Child of my Hon- 
along with you, you couple of puppies! Is this the oured Parents, who died; before | knew them in 
way ” ; |Lawful Wedloc, and was 27 last Birth Day, Never 
“1 tell you,” said Mr. Huckaback, * that this gen-| having Seen your Advertisement till this Night, wh, 
tleman’s name is Mr. ‘Tittabat Titmouse ; and you'd if Necessary can prove.” ss 
better take care what you'r at, old woman, for we’ve| This perspicuous and truly elegant performance 
come on business of wital consequence.” having been thrice subjected to the critical examina- 
* 1 dare say it'll keep till to-morrow.” tion of the friends, was then folded up, and direeted 
The friends consulted for a moment, and then Tit-|to ** Messrs. Quirk and Co.,” a great straggling wet 
mouse asked if he might go in and write a letter to| wafer having first been put upon it. It was safely de- 
Messrs. Quirk ? posited, a few minutes afterwards, with an old wo- 
« No,” said she; ** how do I know who you are?) man of the house, and then the two West-End gen- 
There’s a public house close by, where you may |tlemen hastened away from that truly plebeian part 
write what you like, and bring it here, and they’ll|of the town. Under four different gas-lights did 
get it the firstthing in the morning. So that’s what they stop, take out a newspaper, and spell over the 
you may take away with you!’’—with which the advertisement; by which ingenious processes they 
complaisant old jantrix shut the door in their faces. jat Jength succeeded in satisfying themselves that 
« Huck, I’m afraid there’s nothing in it,” said Tit- there was something in it. ‘They parted, however, 
mouse despondingly, to his friend—both of them re-| with a considerable abatement of the excitement 
maining rooted to the spot. with which they had set out on their voyage of dis- 
* Qudacious old toad !” muttered Huckaback, in-| covery. 
dignaatly. | Mr. Titmouse did not, on reaching his room, take 
« [f there was any thing in it,” said Titmouse, with | off and lay aside his precious Sunday apparel with 
a deep sigh, ‘they must have made a deal of talk|his accustomed care and deliberation. On the con- 
about it in the house; and this old thing must have | trary, he peeled them off, as it were, and threw him- 
heard my name often enough. It ain’t so common ajself on the bed as quickly as possible, in order that 
name, is it?” jhe might calmly revolve the immense event of the 
“J—I own I don’t half like the looks of it,” re-|day in his mind, which it had agitated like a stone 
plied his friend, putting his newspaper into his pock- | thrown into a stagnant pool by the road-side. Oh, how 
et again; ‘* but we'll try if we can’t write a letter to | restless was he'!—not more socould he haye been 
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had he lain between horse-hair sheets. He repeat- 
edly got up and walked two or three steps, which 
were all that his room admitted of, and ther sunk into 
bed again—but not to sleep, til] four or five o’elock ; 
having nevertheless to rise at half-past six, to resume 
his detested duties at Dowlas and Co’s., whose shop 
he assisted in opening at seven o'clock as usual. 
When he and his shopmates were sitting together at 
breakfast, he could not help letting out alittle, vague- 
ly and mysteriously, about “something that might hap- 
pen in the course of the day :” and thereby succeed- 
ed in satisfying his companions that he expected the 
visit of a policeman, for some row he had been con- 
cerned in over night. Well, eight, nine, ten o’clock 
wore away heavily, and nothing transpired, alas! to 
vary the monotonous duties in which Mr. ‘Titmouse 
was engaged; bale after bale, and package after 
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against the rules of the house—but—I'll ask. Here 
is Mr. Tag-rag-—May I step into the cloak-room with 
this gentleman for a few minutes, sir 2” he continued, 
addressing his imperious employer, who, with a 
pen behind his right ear, his left hand in his breeches 
pocket, and his right hand impatiently tweedling 
about his watch seals, had followed Titmouse, on 
hearing him enquired for in the manner I have 
described, and stood at a yard or two's distance, 
eyeing the two with a fussy dissatisfied look, 
ow what on earth any one cou/d want with 
one of his young men. 

| As Mr. fetta will figure a little on my canvass 
iby-and-by, I may as well here give the reader a 
‘slight sketch of that gentleman. He was about fifty 
|two years old; a great tyrant in his little way; a 
compound of ignorance, selfishness, and conceit. He 








package, he took down and put up again, at the) knew nothing on earth except the price of his goods, 
bidding of pretty capricious customers; silk, satin,/and how to make the most of his business. He was 
bombazines, crapes, muslins, ribands, gloves, he as-|of middle size, with a tendency to corpulence; and 
sisted in displaying and disposing of as usual ; but it) almost invariably wore a black coat and waistcoat, a 
is certain that his powerful understanding could no| white neck-bandkerchief very firmly tied, and grey 
longer settle itselfas before, upon his responsible and |trowsers. He had a dull, grey eye, with white eye- 
arduous duties; every other minute, he cast a feverish | lashes, and no eyebrows; a forehead that seemed 
furtive glance towards the door. He almost dropped at ashamed of his face, it retreated so far and so abruptly 
one time, as a postman crossed from the opposite side back from it; his face was pretty deeply pitted with 
of the street, as if to enter their shop—then — smallpox ; his nose—or rather semblance of a 
on immediately, however, to the next door, Not a/nose—consisted of two great nostrils looking at you 
person, in shortentered the premises, that he did hot |as it were, impudently—out of the middle of his 
serutinize narrowly and anxiously but in vain. No/ face ; there was a perfect level space from cheekbone 
—buying and selling was the order of the day, as|to cheekbone; his whiskers, neatly and closely cut, 
usual !—eleven o’clock struck and he sighed. * You|came in points to each corner of his mouth, which 
don’t seem well,” said a pretty young woman, to) was a very large, shapeless, sensual-looking affair. 





whom, in a somewhat absent manner, he was exhib- 
iting and describing the qualities of some cambric. 
“ Oh—ye—es, uncommon !” he replied ; ** never bet- 
ter, ma’am, than when so well employed,” accom- 
panying the latter words with what he conceived to 
be a very arch, but which was in fact a very impu- 
dent look at his fair customer. At that moment, a 
voice called out to him from the further end of the 
shop near the door—* ‘Titmouse wanted !” 

* Coming!” he shouted, turning as white as the 
cambrick he held in his hands—which became sud- 
denly cold and clammy ; while his heart went thump, 
thump, as he hastily exclaimed, to the astonished 
lady, ** Excuse me, ma'am, if you please—Jones, to 
the shopman next him, will you attend to this lady?” 
and he hastened whither he had been called, amidst 
a prevalent grin and “hem!” from his ¢ompanions 
on each side as he passed along the shop, till he reach- 
ed a middle aged gentlemanly-looking person stand- 
ing near the door, and bowed to him. 

** Mr. Titmouse ?”’ enquired the stranger, blandly. 

“The same, sir, at your service,” replied Titmouse, | 
trembling involuntarily all over. The stranger 


This may serve, for the present, to give you an idea 
of the man who had contrived to excite towards him- 
self the hatred and contempt of every body over 
whom he had any control. 

** You know we never allow any thing of the sort,” 
was his short reply, in a very disagreeable tone and 
manner, to the modest request of ‘Titmouse, as abeve 
mentioned. 

“ May I beg the favour of a few minutes private 
conversation with Mr. Titmouse,” said the stranger, 
politely, ** on a matter of the last importance to him? 
My name, sir, is Gammon, and I am a solicitor.” 

* Why, sir,” answered Tag-rag, somewhat cowed 
by the calm and gentlemanly, but at the same time 
decisive manner of Mr. Gammon—* it’s really very 
inconvenient, and decidedly against the rules of the 
house, for any of my young men to be absent on 
business of their own during my business hours; but 
—I suppose—what must be, must be—I’ll give him 
ten minutes—he'd better not stay longer,” looking 
significantly first at his watch, and then at Titmouse. 
“It’s only for the sake of the other young men, sir. 
In a large establishment like ours, we’re obliged, 





slightly inclined towards him, and—still more 
slightly—touched his hat; fixing on him, at the 
same time, an inquisitive penetrating eye that really | 
abashed him. 

* You left—you favoured us by leaving a note at 
our office last night, addressed to Messrs. Quirk, | 
Gammon, and Snap?” he enquired, lowering his| 
voice to a whisper. 

*“ Yes, sir, hoping it was no” 





“ Pray, Mr. Titmouse, can we be alone for about) 


five or ten minutes ’” 
 J]—I—don’t exactly know, here, sir; I'm afraid— 


you know, sir,” &c., &c., &e., he added, in a low 
cringing tone, deprecatory of the contemptuous air 
with which he fe/t that Mr. Gammon was regarding 
him. ‘That gentleman, with a slight bow, and a 
supercilious smile, presently quitted the shop, ac- 
companied by Titmouse. 

“ How far do you live from this place, Mr. ‘Tit- 
mouse ?” he inquired as soon as they had got into the 
street. 

* Not four minutes’ ‘wi sir; but—hem !”—he 
was flustered at the idea of showing so eminent @ 
person into his wretched room—* Suppose we were 
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to step into this tavern here, sir—I dare say they’ve 
a room at our service s 

“Pray, allow me to ask, Mr. Titmouse,—have 
you any private papers—family writings, or things 
of that sort, at your rooms ?” 

Titmouse seemed considering. 

«“[—I think I have, sir—one or two—but they’re 
of no consequence.” 

“Are you a judge, Mr. Titmouse ?” enquired Mr. 
Gammon, with a smile; “ pray let us, my dear sir, 
at once to your rooms—time is very short and valua- 
ble. I should vastly like to look at these same in- 
significant papers of yours !”’ 

In less than two minutes’ further time, Mr. Gam- 
mon was sitting at ‘Titmouse’s little rickety round 
table, at his lodgings, with a sheet of paper, and his 
pens and portable inkstand before him, asking him a 
number of questions concerning his*birth and family 
connexions, and taking down his answers very care- 
fully—perhaps almost word for word. Mr. Titmouse 
was quite surprised at the knowledge which Mr. 
Gamion possessed of the family history of the Tit- 
mouses. As for papers, &c., Mr. Titmouse succeeded 
in producing four or five old letters and memoranda 
from the bottom of his trunk, and the fly-leaf of a 
bible of his father’s, which he did not recollect having 
opened before for very many years, and of which 
said entries, till pressed on the subject by Mr. Gam- 
mon, he had been hardly even aware of the existence. 
With these several documents Mr. Gammon was so 
much struck that he proposed to take them away 
with him, for better and more leisurely examination, 
and safer custody, at their office; but Mr. ‘Titmouse 
significantly hinted at his very recent acquaintance 
with Mr. Gammon, who, he intimated, was at liberty 
to come and make exact copies of them whenever he 
pleased, in his (Mr. Titmouse’s) presence. 

**Oh, certainly—yes,” replied Mr. Gammon, 
slightly colouring at the distrust implied by this 
observation; * I applaud your caution, Mr. Titmouse. 
By all means keep them, and most carefully; be- 
cause, (I do not say that they are,) but it is quite 
possible, that they may become rather valuable.” 

*¢ Thank you, sir: and now, hoping you'll excuse 
the liberty, [ should uncommonly like to know 
= all this means—what is to turn up out of it at 
all?” 

“The law, my dear sir, is proverbially un- 
certain pe 

* Oh, Lord ! but the law ean give me a Aint 

“* The law never hints,” interrupted Mr. Gammon, 
impressively, with a bland smile. 

** Well then, how did you come, sir, to know that 
there ever was such a person as Mr. Gabriel Tit- 
mouse? I suppose he is my great-uncle, and what 
can come from him, if he was only a bit of a shoe- 
maker ?” 

“Ah, yes—exactly; those are very interesting 
questions.” 
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done by precipitanc 


dear sir— 
any thing premature, and without consulting my 


natural 


bit—— 


being put off in this kind of way. 
told you—you’ve told me nothing at all. 
you haven’t been only making me a cat’s-paw of? 
I hate being made a cat’s-paw of, sir !”’ 


siderable share of our anxiety 
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“Why, certainly, you see, Mr. Titmouse,” said 
Gammon, with an agreeable smile—(it was that 
smile of his that had been the making of Gammon) 
— ‘it is only candid in me to acknowledge that your 
curiosity is perfectly reasonable; and I see no diffi- 
culty in admitting that J have had a motive——” 

* Yes, sir—and all that—/ know, sir,”’—hastily 
interrupted Titmouse, but without irritating or dis- 
turbing the placid speaker. 

* And that we waited with some anxiety for the 
result of our advertisement.” 

“Ah, you can’t escape from that, you know, sir!” 
interposed Titmouse, with a confident air. 

* But it is a maxim with us, my dear sir, never to 
be premature in any thing, especially when it may 
be very prejudicial ; you've really no idea, my dear 
Mr. Titmouse, of the world of mischief that is often 

y in legal matters; and in the 
present step of the business—the present stage, my 
really do see it necessary not to—do 
partners.” 


* Lord, sir!” 


exclaimed Titmouse, getting more 


and more irritated and impatient as he reflected on 
the length of his absence from Dowlas & Co’s. 


“I quite feel for your anxiety—so perfectly 
” 





“Oh, dear sir! if you'd only tell me the Jeast 
” 


“If, my dear sir, I were to disclose just now the 


exact object we had in writing that advertisement in 
the papers 


” 





“How did you come to know of it at all, sir? 


Come, there can’t be any harm.” 


** Not the least, my dear sir. It was in the course 


of business—in the course of business.” 


* Is it money that’s been left me—or—any thing 


of that sort ?”’ 


* It quite pains me, I assure you, Mr. Titmouse— 


I think, by the way”—added Gammon suddenly, 
as something occured to him of their previous con- 
versation, which he was not sure of—* you told me 
that that Bible was given you by your father. 


«Oh yes, sir! yes—no doubt of it; surely fhat 


can’t signify, seeing he’s dead, and I’m his only 
son ?”’ asked Titmouse, quickly and eagerly. 


“Oh, “tis only a circumstance—a mere circum- 


stance; but in business, you know,’ Mr. Titmouse, 
every little helps.” 


* Why, meaning no offence, sir, I can’t abide 
See what I’ve 


| hope 


** Gracious, Mr. Titmouse ! how can you imagine 


t! You are at this moment the object of a con- 
” 





** Not meaning it rudely, sir—please to tell me at 


once, plainly, am I to be the better for any thing 


“ Yes, sir; and them and a great many more/|you’re now about?” 


9 





I was going to ask long go, but I saw you were 


“That may or may not be, sir,’’ answered Gam- 


“Sir, I perceive thet we have positively been! mon, in the same imperturbable manner, drawing on 


absent from your place of business nearly an hour—| his gloves, and rising from his chair. 
to yourself, and other parties concerned 


your employers will be getting rather impatient.” 

** Meaning no offence sir—bother their impatience ; 
I'm impatient, I assure, to know what all this|'T 
means. Come, sir, see how openly I have told you 
every thing.” 
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“In justice 
” 





“Oh! is any body to share in it?’ exclaimed 
‘itmouse, alarmedly. 


* | aim sure,”’ said Gammon, smiling, “that you 


will give us credit for consulting your best interests. 
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We sincerely desire to advance them ; and this mat-|really know who I am sir? whom you are speaking 
ter occupies a good deal of our time and anxiety. [t)to, sir?” 

—is really,” \ooking at his watch, “an hour since we| Mr. Tag-rag, I presume, of the firm of Dowlas, 
quitted your place of business—I fear I shall get into, Tag-rag, and Co.”—one or two of his companions 
disgrace with your employers. Will you favour us/near him, almost turned pale at the audacity he was 
with a cal] at our office to-morrow night, when the displaying. 

business of the day is over? When do you quit at} ‘And who are you, sir, that dare to presume to 


night 2” ‘bandy words with me, sir?” enquired Tag-rag, 
** About a quarter to ten, sir; but, really—to-mor- quivering with rage. 
row night! Couldn't I come to night, sir ?” “ Tittlebat Titmouse, at your service,” was the 


« Not to-night, | fear, my dear sir. We have a|answer, in a glib tone, and with a sufficiently saucy 
very important engagement. Let us say to-morrow j air. : 
night, ata quarter past ten—shall we say thathour?”| You heard that, [ hope!” enquired Tag-rag with 

* Well, sir, if not before—yes—I’l] be with you. | forced calmness, of a pale-faced young man, the 
But I must say ig nearest to him. 

** Good-day, Mr. Titmouse.” They were by this!  Ye—es,” was the meekly reluctant answer. 
time in Oxford Street again. “Good-day, my dear) This day month you leave, sir!” said Mr. Tag- 
sir—good-day—to-morrow night, as soon after ten rag, solemnly—as if conscious that he was passing 
as possible—eh ? Good-by.” ja sort of sentence of death upon the presumptuous 

This was all that Mr. Titmouse could get out of | delinquent. 

Mr. Gammon, who, hailing a coach off the stand) “ Very well, Mr. Tag-rag—any thing that — 
beside them, popped into it, and it was soon making| you pleases your humble servant. I we// go this day 
its way eastward. What a miserable mixture of| month, and weleome—lI've long wished a 
doubts, hopes, and fears, had Mr. Gammon left Tit-| “Then you sha’n’t leave, sir,” said Tag-rag, 
mouse! He felt as if he were like a squeezed | furiously. 

orange; he had told every thing he knew about him-| “ Bat I will, sir. You’ve given me warning; 
self, and got nothing in return out of the smooth, im-|and, if you haven’t, now I give you warning,” 
periurbable, impenetrable Mr. Gammon, but empty replied Titmouse; turning, however, very pale, and 
civilities.—** Lord, Lord!” thought Titmouse, as| experiencing a certain sudden sinking of the heart— 
Mr. Gammon’s coach tarned the corner; * what for this was a serious and most unlooked-for event, 
would | give to know half about it that that man/and for a while put out of his head all the agitatin 
knows! But, Mr. Tag-rag! good gracious! what | thoughts of the last few hours, Poor Titmouse ha 
will he say ? It’s struck twelve. I’ve been on hour| enough to bear—what with the delicate raillery and 
away—and he gave me ten minutes! Sha’nt I catch | banter of his accomplished companions for the rest 
it?” |of the day, and the galling tyranny of Mr. Tag-rag, 

And he did. Almost the very first person he met, | who dogged him about all day setting him about the 
on entering the shop ; was his respected employer,/most menial and troublesome offices he could, and 
Mr. Tag-rag, who, plucking his wateh out of his|constantly saying mortifying things to him, before 
fob, and, looking furiously at it, motioned the trem-|eustomers, and the state of miserable suspense in 
bling Titmouse to follow him to the further end of) which Mr. Gammon had thought fit to leave him: 
the long shop, where there happened to be then no|I say that surely all this was enough for him to bear 











eustomers. |without having to encounter at night, as he did, on 
“Is this your ten minutes, sir, eh?” |his return to his lodgings, his blustering landlady, 
** | am sorry as who vowed that if she sold him out and out she’d be 


** Where the devil have you been, sir ?” p»t off no longer—and his pertinacious and melan- 
With that gentleman, sir, and ] really did not know/|choly tailor, who with sallow unshaven face, told 
—_— him of five children at home, all ill of the small-pox, 
“You didn’t know, sir! Who cares what you|and his wife in an hospital—and he implored a pay- 
know, or don’t know ? You know you ought to have|ment on account. This sufferer succeeded in squeez- 
been back fifiy-five minutes ago, sir. You do sir!|ing out of ‘Titmouse seven shillings on account, and 
Isn't your time my property, sic? Don’t I pay for it,| his landlady extorted ten; which staved off a dis- 
sir? An hour !—in the middle of the day! My God !| tress—direful word—for some week or two longer ; 
I've not had such a thing happen this five years!| and so they left him in the possession of eight shil- 


I'll stop it out of your salary, sir.” ‘lings, or so, to last till next quarter-day. He sighed 
Titmouse did not attempi to interrupt him. heavily, barred his door, and sat down opposite his 
* What have you been gossiping about, sir?” little table, on which was nothing but a solitary thin 


‘* Something that he wanted to say to me, sir.” candle, and on which his eyes rested unconsciously, 

* Impudence !—do you suppose I don’t see your till the stench of it, burning right down in the socket, 
impertinence ? | énsis/, sir, in knowing what all this|roused him from his wretched reverie. He then 
gossiping with that fellow has been about?” hastily threw off his clothes, and flung himself on his 

“Then you won't know sir,” replied Titmouse,|bed, to pass a far more dismal night than he had 
doggedly ; returning to his usual station behind the known for years. 


counter, | Heran the gauntlet at Messrs. Dowlas. Tag-rag, 
* You won’t!!” and Co.’s all Tuesday, a8 he had done on the day 
* No, sir, you sha‘n’t know a single word about preceding. One should have supposed that when 
it.” his companions beheld him persecuted by their com- 


** Sha’n’t know a single word about it! My God!, mon employer and master, whom they all equally 
Do you kaow whom you're talking to, sir? Do you hated, they would have made common cause with 
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their suffering companion, or at all events given no 
countenance to his persecution; yet it was far other- 
wise. Without stopping to analyze the feeling 
which produced it, (and which the moderately re- 
fective reader may easily analyze for himself if so 
disposed,) Iam grieved to have to say, that when 
all the young men saw that Tag-rag would be grati- 
fied by their cutting poor Titmouse, who, with all 
his little vanities and emptiness, had never offended 
or injured any of them—they did so; and, when 
Tag-rag observed it, his miserable mind was more 
gratified with them by far than it had ever been 
before. He spoke to all of them with unusual bland- 
ness; to the sinner, Titmouse, with augmented bitter-| 
ness, 

A few minutes after ten o’clock that night, a 
gentle ringing of the bell of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon 
and Snap’s offiee, announced the arrival of poor Tit- 
mouse. The door was quickly opened by a clerk, 
who seemed in the act of quitting for the night. 

‘“* Ah—Mr. Titmouse, I presume?” he enquired, 
with a kind of deference in his manner that Titmouse 
had never been accustomed to. 


“ The same, sir—Tiittlebat Titmouse.” 
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observed a faint smile flirt over the faces of all three. 
“ He has indeed !” 

**Dear me, Mr. Titmouse—what cause did he 
allege for dismissing you?” keenly enquired Mr. 
Quirk. 

“ Yes—” 

** What?” 

** Stopping out longer than ] was allowed, and re- 
fusing to tell him what this gentleman and I had been 
talking about.” 

** Don’t think that’!] do; sure it wont!” briskly ex- 
claimed Mr. Snap; “no just cause, that,” and he 
jumped up, whisked down a book from the shelves 
behind him, and eagerly turned over the leaves. 

“Never mind that now, Mr. Snap,” said Mr. 
Quirk, rather petulantly ; surely we have other 
matters to talk about to-night.” 

* Asking pardon, sir, but J think it does matter to 
me, sir,”’ interposed Titmouse; ‘for on the 10th of 
next month I’m a beggar—being next door to it 
now.” 

** Not quite we trust,”’ said Mr. Gammon. 

“« But Mr. T'ag-rag said he’d make me as good a3 
one.” 

** That’s evidence to show malice,” again eagerly 








** Oh! allow me, sir, to conduct you in to Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, who are, I know, in ex- 
pectation of seeing you. It is very rarely that they 
are here at so late an hour.”” With this he led the 
way to an inner room, and opening a green-baize door 
in the further side of it, announced Mr. Titmouse, and 


| 


interjected Mr. Snap, who was again tartly rebuffed 
by Mr. Quirk; even Mr. Gammon tarning towards 
him with a surprised—* Really Mr. Snap!” 

«So Mr. ‘T'ag-rag said he’d make you a beggar ?” 
enquired Mr. Quirk. 

**He vowed he would, sir!” 





left him—sufficiently flustered. Three gentlemen 
were sitting ata large table, on which he saw, by) 
the strong but circumscribed light of two large shad-) 
ed candlesticks, were lying a great number of papers) 
and parchments. The three gentlemen rose when he} 
entered, and Mr. Gammon came and shook hands with 
him. 

“ Mr. Titmouse, Jet me introduce you to Mr. Quirk 
—(This was the senior partner, a short, stout elder- 
ly gentleman, with a shining bald head and white 
hair and sharp black eyes, and who looked very earn- 
estly at him)—and Mr. Snap—this was the junior 
partner, having recently been promoted to be such| 





“ Ha, ha, ha!’? laughed Mr. Quirk and Mr. Gam- 
mon—but such a langh!—not careless, or hearty, 
but subdued with a dash of deference in it. 

* Well—it perhaps may not signify much by 
that time;”’ and he laughed again, followed by the 
soft laugh of Mr. Gammon, and a kind of sharp quick 
sound like a bark, from Mr. Snap. 

* But, gents, you'll excuse me if I say I think it 
does signify to me, and an’t any laughing matter! 
Without being rude, I’d rather come to business, if 
there’s any to be done, without this laughing at 
me.” 

** Laughing at you! my dear sir,—no, no!” ex- 











after ten years’ service in the office of managing clerk;|claimed all three in a breath—* laughing with you” 
he was about thirty, particularly well dressed, slight, said Mr. Quirk!—By the time you mention, you 
active, and with a face like a terrier, so hard, sharp, |may perhaps be able to Jaugh at Mr. Rag-bag, and 











and wirey'!—Mr. Gammon himself was about forty, Z 
very genteel, with a ready bow, insinuating smile, 
and low tone of voice; his look withal, acute and 
cautious. ) 

« A seat, Mr. Titmouse,” said Mr. Quirk, placing 
a chair for him, on which he sat down, they resuming 
theirs. 

* Panctual, Mr. Titmouse !”’ exclaimed Mr. Gam- 
mon, with a smile; ‘ more so than I fear you were 
yesterday, after our long interview, eh? Pray what 
did that worthy person, Mr. Rag-bag, say, on your 
return t” 

“Say, gents ?’—(he tried to clear his throat, for 
he spoke somewhat more thickly, and his heart beat 
more perceptibly than usual)—“I’m ruined by it, 
and no mistake.” 

* Ruined! I’am sorry to hear it,” interposed Mr. 
Gammon, with a concerned air. 

* Tam indeed, Sir. Saeh a towering rage as he 
has been in ever since; @nd he’s given me warning 
to go on the 10th of next month.” He thought he 


every body else, for 

[—* Why should we minee the matter?” he 
whispered, in a low tone, to Mr. Gammon, who nod- 
ded acquiescence, and fixed his eyes earnestly on 
Titmouse. } 

“T really think we are warranted in preparing to 
expect by that time an extraordinary change in your 
circumstances.”’ Titmouse began to tremble violent- 
ly, and his hands were bedewed with a cold moist- 
ure.” 

*‘] hear, sir,”’? he murmured: and he also heard a 
faint ringing in his ears. 

‘In ail human probability, Mr. Titmouse,” con- 
tinued Mr. Quirk, himself a little excited with the im- 
portant communication that trembled on the tip of his 
tongue, * you will erelong be put into possess- 
‘ion of somewhere about Ten Thousand a-year.”’ 

The words seemed to have struck Titmouse blind 
—as he saw nothing for some moments ; then every 
thing seemed swimming around him, and he felt a 
sort of faintness or sickness stealing over him. They 
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had hardly been prepared for their communication’s 
affecting their visitor so powerfully. Mr, Snap 
hastened out and in with a glass of water; and the 
earnest attentions of the three soon restored Mr. Tit- 
mouse to his senses. It was a good while, however, 
before he could appreciate the little conversation 
which they now and then addressed to him, or esti- 
mate the full importance of the astounding event Mr. | 
Quirk had just communicated. “ May I make free} 
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“ Precisely so,” said Mr. Quirk emphatically. 
“To be sure,” confidently added Snap; who hav- 
ing devoted himself exclusively all his life to the 
sharpest practice of the common law as it is called, 
knew about as much of real property law as a snip— 
but it would not do to appear ignorant, or taking no 
part in the matter, in the presence of the heir at law, 
and the future great client of the House. 
“ Well, Mr. Titmouse,” at length said Mr. Quirk, 






to ask for a little brandy and water, gents? I feelall|laying aside his glasses—** you are likely to be 
over in a kind of tremble, said he, some half an hour! one of the luckiest men of your day! We may be 


afterwards.” 'mistaken, but it apears to us that your right is clear, 
and has been clear these ten or twelve years, to the 
immediate enjoyment of a very fine estate in the north 
of England, worth some £9000 or £10,000 a year, at 
the least!” 

* You don’t say so!” 

* We do, indeed ; and are very proud and happy 
indeed to be the honoured instruments of establishing 
your rights, my dear sir,” said Mr. Gammon. 

** Then all the money that’s been spent this ten or 
twelve years is my money, is it?” 

“If we are right it is undoubtedly as you say,” 
answered Mr. Quirk, 

“ There'll be a jolly reckoning for some one, then, 
shortly—eh? My eyes!” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Titmouse,” cried Mr. Gam- 
mon, with subdued ecstacy, as before his mind’s eye 
rose visions of interminable proceedings at law and 
in equity—hundreds upon hundreds of portly, red 
tape-tied ‘cases,’ * briefs,’ and * motion papers,’ with 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, at the bottom of each of 
them, and constantly under the eye of the court and 
the bar, and before the publie, (the same kind of 
thoughts must have passed through Snap’s mind, 
for he rubbed his hands in silence with an excited 
air. 

«* My dear Mr. Titmouse, you have a most just 
regard for your own interests: there will be a reckon- 
ing, and a very terrible one, erelong, for some-body 
—but we’ve time enough for all that! Only let us 
have the unspeakable happiness of seeing you once 
fairly in possession of your estates, and our office 
shall know no rest till you have got all your entitled 
to—every farthing even !” 

* Oh, never fear our letting them rest!”’ said Mr. 
Quirk, judiciously accommodating hinself to the 
taste and apprehension of his excited auditor— 
“Those that must give up the goose, must give 
wp the giblets also—ha, ha, ha!” Messrs. Gammon 
and Snap echoed the laugh, and enjoyed the joke of 
the head of the firm. 

** Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Titmouse, immensely 
excited by the conjoint influence of the brandy and 


** Yes—by all means, Mr. Titmouse. Mr. Snap, 
will you be kind enough to order Betty to bring in a 
glass of brandy and water from the Jolly Thieves, 
next door ?”’—Snap shot out, gave the order, and re-| 
turned ina trice. The old woman, in a few min-| 
utes’ time followed, with a large tumbler of dark| 
brandy and water, quite hot, for which Mr. Gam- 
mon apologized, but Mr. Titmouse said he preferred 
it so—and soon addressed himself to the inspiriting 
mixture. It quickly manifested its influence, re-| 
assuring him wonderfully. As he sat sipping it,| 
Messrs. Quirk, Gaminon, and Snap being engaged in 
an earnest conversation, of which he could under-! 
stand little or nothing, he had leisure tolook about 
him, and observed that there was lying before them 
a large sheet of paper, at which all of them often 
and earnestly looked, filled with lines, so— 





with writing at the ends of each of them, and round | 
and square figures. When he saw them all bending) 
over and scrutinising this mysterious object, it puz-| 
zeled kim (and many a better head than his has a 
pedigree puzzled before) sorely, and he begun to sus- 
pect it was a sort of conjuring-paper !— 

“I hope, gents, that paper's rit right—eh 1?” said | 
he supported by the brandy, which he had nearly | 
finished. They turned towards him with a smile of 
momentary surprise, and then— | 

“We hope so—a vast deal depends on it,” said| 
Mr. Quirk, looking over his glasses at ‘Titmouse. | 
Now what he had hinted at, as far as he could ven-) 
ture to do so, was a thought that glanced“across his | 
as yet unsettled brain, that there might hate been in-| 
voked more than mere earthly assistance ; Wut be pru- 
dently pressed the matter no farther, that was all | 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap’s look out; he had| 
been no party to any thing of the sort, nor would he} 
knowingly; he also observed the same sheets of paper| 


written all over, which Mr. Gammon had filled at his| the news of the night, * capital! capital! hurrah ! 
(Titmouse’s) room, the night before; and many new | Such goings on there will be! You're all of the right 
and more odd-looking papers and parchments. Some-| sort, | see! Law for ever! Let me shake hands with 
times they addressed questions to him, but found it| you all, gents! Come, if you please, all together! 


somewhat difficult to keep his attention up to any! 
thing that was said to him for the wild visions that 
were chasing one another through his heated brain; 
the passage of which said visions was not a little 
accelerated by the large tumbler of brandy and water 
which he had just taken. 

“Then in fact,” said Mr. Gammon, as the three 
simultaneously sat down, after having been for some 
time standing poring over the paper before Mr. 
Quirk. “ Tittlebat’s title accrued in 1818?” 








all friends to-night ?” 

And he grasped each of the three readily-proffered 
right-hands of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
with an energy that was likely to make all the high 


‘contracting parties to that quadruple alliance re- 


me mber its ratification ; 

** And is it all a ready-money affair, gents—or rent, 
and all thet kind of thing?” 

“Why, almost entirely the latter,” answered 
Quirk, ** except the accumulations.” 
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* Then I’m a great landlord, am I?” we are advised, and can judge, you are the right 

* Indeed, my dear Mr. ‘Titmouse, you are—(that|owner; but very extensive operations must be im- 
is, unless we have made a blunder such as our house | mediately commenced, before you can be put in pos- 
is not often in the habit of making) and have two|session. There are some who won’t be persuaded to 
very fine houses in different parts of the country.” jdrop L.100, 000 a-year out of their hands for the 

“Capital! delightful! I'll live in both of them |mere asking.” 

—such goings on! And is it guile up tothe mark! “The devil there are! Who are they that want to 
of 10,000/, a-year ?” keep me any longer out of what’s my own—what’s 

“ We really entertain no doubt.” justly mine? Eh? I want to know! Haven't they 

* And such as I can spend all of it, every year | kept me out Jong enough 1—d o’m! Pat ’em 

* Certainly—no doubt of it—not the least. The in prison directly —don t spare ’em—rascals !”’ 
rents are paid with most exemplary—at least,” added) * They’ll probably, erelong, find their way in that 
Mr. Gammon, with a captivating, and irresistible direction—for, however, he’s to make up, poor devil 
smile, and taking him affectionately by the hand— the mesne profits” 
‘at least they will be, as soon as we have them) « Mean profits !—is that all you call them, gents ? 
fairly in our management.” ‘It’s rogue’s money—villain’s profits! So don’t spare 

“Oh, you're to get it all in for me, are you?” he ,’em—he’s robbed the fatherless, which I am, and 
enquired briskly. The three partners bowed, with |an orphan! Keep me out of what’s mine, indeed! 
the most deprecatingly disinterested air in the world, D——4 if he shall, though !” 
intimating that, for his sake, they were ready to, “ My dear Mr. Titmouse,” said Gammon gravely, 
take upon themselves even that troublesome respon- |“ we are getting on too fast—dreadfully too fast. 
sibility ! It will never do: matters of such immense impor- 

« Capital ! couldn’t be better! couldn’t be better! tance as these cannot be hurried on, or talked of, in 
Ah, ha, ha—you’ve catched the goose, and must this way.’ 
bring me its eggs. Ah, ha ha! atouch in your line,| “1 like that, sir !—I do, d——e !” 
old gents !” | You will really, if you go on in this wild way, 

“ Ha, ha, ha! excellent! ah, ha, ha! Jaughed the) Mr. Titmouse, make us regret the trouble we have 
three partners at the wit of their new client. Mr.|taken in the affair, and especially the promptness 
Titmouse joined them, and snapped his fingers in with which we have communicated to you the extent 
the air. lof your good fortune.” 

‘* Lord— I’ve just thought of Dowlas, Tag-rag) ‘Beg pardon, I’m sure, gents, but mean no 
and Company’s— | seem as if | hadn’t seen or heard offence ; am monstrous vbliged to you for what 
of them for Lord knows how long !—but there they | you’ve done for me—but, by Jove, it’s taken me 
are !— fancy old Tag-rag making me a beggar on the rather a-back, I own, to hear that I’m to be kept so 
10th of next month—ha, ha, ha!—sha’n’t see that|long out of it all. Why can’t you offer him, who- 
d——d hob any more.” vever he is that has my pr operty, a handsome sum to 

“There 1’ whispered Mr. Gammon, apprehen- go out atonce? Gents, I'll own to you I’m most 
sively, in the ear of Mr. Quirk; * didn’t I tell you uncommon Jow—never so low in my life—d—d 
that that would be it? We've been monstrously low! Done up, and cant get what’s justly mine! 
foolish and premature.” What am I to do in the meanwhile ? Consider that, 

“It won’t do to go back to that—eugh ! eh? will | gents.” 
it?—you know what I mean! Fancy Tittlebat) ‘ You are ratherexcited just now, Mr. Titmouse,” 
Titmouse standing behind ——” jsaid Mr. Quirk, seriously ; ** suppose we now break 

The partners looked rather blank. up, and resume our conversation to-morrow, when 

“ We could venture to suggest, Mr. Titmouse,”’ we are all in better and calmer trim ? 
said Mr. Gammon, seriously, * the absolute necessity * No, sir, thanking you all the same; but I think 
there is for every thing on your part and our parts to| we'd better go on with it now,” replied Titmouse, 
go on as quietly as before, for a little time to come ; ‘impetuously. * Do you think I can — to go hack 
to be sure and safe, my dear sir, we must be secret.””|to that nasty, beastly shop, and stand behind the 

“Oh, I see gents! I see: mum—mum’s the counter?” 
word, for the present! But, 1 must say, if there i is| ‘Our decided opinion, Mr. Titmouse,” said Mr. 
any one whom I want to hear of it, sooner than’ Quirk, emphatically—his other partners getting very 
another, its”’ grave in their looks—* that is, if our opinion is 

“ Dowdy, Rag-bag, and Co., I suppose! ha, ha,! worth offering” —— 
ha!” interrupted Mr. Gammon, his partners echoing | ** That remains to be seen,” said Titmouse, with 
his laugh. |a pettish shake of the head. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Cuss the cats—that’s it—ha, ha,| * Well, such as it is, we offer it you; and it is, 
ha!” echoed Mr. Titmouse; who, getting up out of that for many reasons you continue, for a little while 
his chair, could not resist capering to ie fro in| longer, in your present situation.’ 
something of the attitude of a stage-dancer, whistling) “ What! own Tag-rag for my master—and I 
and humming by turns, and indulging in various worth £10,000 a-year ?” 
other wild antics. “ My dear sir, you've not got it yet.” 

“ And now, gents, to do a bit of business—when| “Do you think you'd have told me what you have, 
am I to begin scattering the shiners, eh ?” he eo-|if you weren't sure? No, no! you've gone too far! 
quired, interrupting an earnest low-toned conversa- | I shall burst, I shall! Me go on as before '—they 
tion between the partners. /use me worse and worse every day. Gents, you'll 

“Oh, of course some delay is unavoidable. Alljexcuse me—I hope you will; but business is 
we have done, as yet, is to discover that, as far as| business, gents—it is, and if you won't do mine, I 
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must look out for them that will—’pon my soul, I} get the whip-hand of them hereafter! He was in the 
must, and”—If Mr. Titmouse could have seen, or\act of turning round towards the office, when Mr. 
having seen appreciated, the looks which the three Gammon softly laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
partners interchanged, on hearing this absurd, un- his repentant client. 

grateful, and insolent speech of his—the expression) « Mr. Titmouse; my dear sir, what is the matter 
that flitted across their shrewd faces; that was,! with yout How could we so misunderstand each 
intense contempt for him, hardly overmastered and other ?” 

concealed by a vivid pereeption of their own interests, ‘Titmouse’s small cunning was on the qui vive, 
which was, of course, to manage, to sooth, to con-! and he saw and followed up his advantage. “I am 
ciliate him! \going,” said he, in a resolute tone, “to speak to 

How the reptile propensities of his mean nature some one else, in the morning.” 
had thriven beneath the sudden sunshine of unex-| ** That, of course, signifies nothing to any one 
pected prosperity!—See already his selfishness,| but yourself. You will take any steps, my dear 
truculence, rapacity, in full play! sir, that occur to you, and act as you may be ad- 

“So, gents,” said he, after a long and keen vised.” 
expostulation with them on the same subject, ** I’m! Monstrous kind of you to come and give me 
to go to-morrow morning to Dowlas and Co.’s, and! such good advice ?” exclaimed Titmouse, with a 
go on with the cursed life I led there to-day, all as, sneer. e 
if nothing had happened !” | Oh, don’t mention it!” said Gammon, coolly ; 

«In your present humour, Mr. ‘Titmouse, it would | “TI came out of pure good nature, to assure you that 
be in vain to discuss the matter,” said Mr. Quirk. | our office, notwithstanding what has passed, enter- 

* Again I tell you that the course we have recom-| tains not the slightest personal ill feeling towards 
mended is, in our opinion, the proper one; excuse you, in thus throwing off their hands a very long, 
me if | add, what can you do but adopt our advice !”"| and dreadfally harassing affair.” 

*“ Why, hang me, if | won't employ somebody| Hem!” exclaimed Titmouse, once or twice. 
else—that’s flat! So, good-night, gents; you'll; So good-night, Mr. Titmouse—good-night ! God 
find that Tittlebat Titmouse isn’t to be trifled with !”| bless you!” Mr. Gammon in the act of returning 
So saying, Mr. Titmouse clapped his hat on his) to his door, extended his hand to Mr. ‘Tittlebat, who 
head, bounced out of the room, and, no attempt being | he instantly perceived was melting rapidly. 
made to stop him, he was in the street in a twink-| Why, sir—if 1 thought you all meant the correct 


ling. ithing—hem! I say, the correct thing by me—I 
“Did you ever see such a little beast!” ex- shouldn’t so mach mind a littie disappointment for 

claimed Mr. Gammon with an air of disgust. the time; but you must own, Mr. Gammon, it is 
* Beggar on horseback !”” exclaimed Snap. very hard being kept oat of one’s own so long.” 


It won’t do, however,” said Mr. Quirk, with as} * T'rne, very true, Mr. Titmouse. Very hard it 
chagrined an air as his partners, * for him to go at is, indeed, to bear, and we all felt deeply for you, 
large in his present frame of mind—he may ruiu the and would have set every thing in train as 








thing altogether.” | * Would have x 
* As good as £500 a-year out of the way of the) “ Yes, my dear Mr. Titmouse, we would have 
office,” said Snap. done it, and brought you through every difficulty— 


* Egad, that at least,’ said Mr. Gammon, seizing | over every obstacle.” 
his hat, “Ill after him, and bring him back at all) “ Why—you don’t—hardly—quite—mean to say 
hazards ; and we must really try and do something) you’ve given it all up ?—What, already!” ex- 
for him in the meanwhile, to keep him quiet till the| claimed Titmouse, in evident alarm. 
thing’s brought a little into train.” So out went} Gammon had triumphed over Titmouse ! whom, 
after Titmouse, Mr. Gammon, from whose lips) nothing loth, he brought back, in two minutes’ time, 
dropped persuasion sweeter than honey ; and I should into the room whieh ‘Titmouse had just before so 
not be surprised if he were to be able to bring back| rudely quitted. Mr. Quirk and Mr. Snap had their 
that stubborn piece of conceited stupidity, |parts yet to perform. They were in the act of lock- 

As soon as Mr. Titmouse heard the street door|ing up desks and drawers, evidently on the move ; 
sent after him with a kind of bang, he snapped his/and received Mr. Titsnouse with an air of cold sur- 
fingers once or twice, by way of letting off a little of | prise. 
the inflammable air that was in him, and muttered,|) “ Mr. Titmouse again!” exclaimed Mr. Quirk, 
** Pretty chaps those, upon my word! I'll expose | taking his gloves out of his hat. “ Back again !— 
them all! I'll apply to the Lord Mayor—they’re a|an unexpected honour.” * Leave anything behind ?” 
pack of swindlers, they are? This is the way they | enquired Mr. Snap—* don’t see any thing.” 
treat me, who’ve got a title to £10,000 a-year ! To| “Ohno, sir! no sir! This gentleman, Mr. Gam- 
be sure”—He stood still for a moment, and another/mon, and I, have made it all up, gents! I’m not 
moment, and dismay came quickly over him ; for it) vexed anymore—not the least.” 
suddenly occured to him what hold had he goton|  Vered, Mr. Titmouse!’ echoed Mr. Quirk, 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap !—what could he} with an air sternly ironical. ‘* We are under great 
do t—what nap he done? obligations to you for your forbearance!” 

Ah—the golden vision of the last few hours was) “Oh, come, gents!” said Titmouse, more and 
fading away momentarily, like a dream! Each| more disturbed, * 1 was too warm, I dare say, and— 
second of his deep and rapid reflection, rendered |and—lI ask your pardon, all of you, gents! I won't 
more impetuous his desire and dermination to return|say another word,if you'll but buckle to business 
and make his peace with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, again—quite exactly in your own way—because you 
and Snap. By submission for the present he could | see——” 
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“T's growing very Jate,” said Mr. Quirk, coldly, 
and looking at his watch; “however, after what 
you have said, probably at some future time, when 
we've leisure to look into the thing——” 

Poor Titmouse was ready to drop on his knees, 
iu mingled agony and fright. 

** May I be allowed to say,” interposed the bland 
voice of Mr. Gammon, addressing himself to Mr. 
Quirk, “that Mr. Titmouse a few minutes ago 
assured me, outside there, that if you could only be 
persuaded to let our house take up his case again 


“[ did—I did indeed, gents! so help me——!”’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Titmouse, eagerly backing with an 
oath the ready lie of Mr. Gammon. 

Mr. Quirk drew his hand across his chin, musing- 
ly, and stood silently for a few moments, evidently 
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law,” or the pulpit, might with equal justice be 
hurled upon gin, old port, or the liquor cf which 
a London coal-heaver commonly imbibes six quarts 
daily. Moreover, he showed that the opium-poppy 
is largely cultivated by the Chinese themselves, on 
their own soil; and that the Celestial authorities 
had winked at the foreign smuggling-trade in opium, 
until it had become very large and valuable. 

But really these considerations are beside the main 
questions—the right of the Chinese Government 
to exclude opium, and the consequences of its 
effectual prohibition on the commerce of this country 
and of British India with China. The Svectator has 
never subscribed to the doctrine, that because the 
Chinese Government may — false motives for 
the execution of laws long in abeyance, those laws 
may be trampled on by foreigners, or the exaction of 
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irresolute. 
“ Well,” said he at length, but in a very cool way, 


the penalty for infringing them made the subject of 
national quarrel. An enactment secretly made and 
“since that is so, probably we may be induced to| suddenly enforced, to the injury of British subjects 
resume our heavy labours in your behalf; and if you|in a foreign country, would be a fair ground of com- 
will favour us with a call to-morrow night, at the/plaint against the government of that country: but 
same hour, we may have, by that time, made up the prohibition of the opium-trade in China was 
our minds as to the course we shall think fit to/ notorious, and the parties engaged in it were warned 
adopt.” iby repeated edicts of the risk incurred in its prosecu- 
* Lord, sir, I'll be here as the clock strikes, and|tion. Were opium as nutritive as wheat, or as 
as meek as a mouse; and pray, have it all in your harmless as rice, the question of right to prevent 
own way for the future, gents—do !” its importation would remain untouched. And sup- 
“Good night, sir—good-night!” exclaimed the! pose, as the writer in August last, already alluded 
partners, motioning towards the door. 9 to, did snppose, that the Emperor was influenced by 
“ Good-night, gents! said Titmouse, bowing very the desire of certain owners of poppy-land in China 
low, and feeling himself at the same time being, to secure a monoply; what then? Could a govern- 
bowed out! As he passed out of the room, he cast}ment which supports and a country which tolerates 
a lingering look in their three frigid faces, as if they |corn-/aws pretend that such a policy is contrary to 
were angels sternly shutting him out from Paradise. international law? No, no; the perfect right of the 
What misery was his, as he walked slowly home- Chinese authorities, as between China and foreign 
ward, with much the same feelings (now that the| States, to prohibit opium, will not bear disputing 
fumes of the brandy had evaporated, and the reaction about; while the wisdom of their conduct in this mat- 
of excitement was coming on, aggravated by a recol-|ter—even supposing the object were to derive a 
lection of the desperate check he had received) as a| revenue from home-grown opium—is at least as 
sick and troubled man, who, suddenly roused out of| clear as that of the British Legislature, which forbids 
a delicious dream, drops into wretched reality, as it} the growth of tobacco in Ireland in order to secure 
were out of a fairy-land, which with all its dear| the tax on tobacco imported. 
innumerable delights is melting overhead into thin) Oo the preliminary question of right then, we are 
air—disappearing for ever. jout of court: what follows? Must our despoiled 
jcountrymen submit to what has befallen them, in 
silent acquiescence ; and not only so, but abandon 
as hopeless all their cherished projects of extended 
From the Spectator. commerce with the most numerous people, and _ 
q a commerce one of the most favourable countries in the 
THE CHINA TRADE. world? Ina word, how ean the trading relations of 
Tue destruction of opium worth between two and | Englishmen with the Chinese be restored, enlarged, 
three millions sterling, which was going on at the | and rendered less riskful? ‘This interesting question 
rate of 300 chests daily when the last accounts left | is opened, and discussed dispassionately in its vari- 
Canton, proves the Chinese Government quite in| ous bearings, in the last number of the Colonial Ga- 
earnest in their declared intention to stop the trade,|zette. The demands on our space forbid the trans- 
and to prevent the consumption of foreign opium in, ference of that elaborate paper to the columns of the 
China—if they can. The reason assigned for this| Spectator, and mere abridgment is unsatistactory; but 
proceeding, is a care for the subjects of the empire, | we shall give some indications of points, and an ex- 
sanatory and moral. Now it may be trie that this} tract or two, 
is merely a make-believe ; and that opium, usedin| “A third view of the case will lead us to suppose 
moderation, is not more hurtful to the user than| that the Celestial authorities have been influenced, 
wine, whiskey, or other * medicines for the mind.’’| as commonly happens in human affairs, by mixed 
An ingenious correspondent of the Colonial Gazette,, motives. But whether their object is to put an end 
two or three months ago, endeavoured, and we /|to British dominion in China, or to the opium trade, 
thought with considerable success, to make out that\or to both, the obstacles to a restoration of foreign 
any peculiar reprobation of opium above all other/commercial intercourse appear equally formidable. 
Stimulants was unfair; that the “thunder of the| All experiénce teaches that submission even to a just 





Tv be Continued. 
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exercise of force by such a power as the Chinese|turers ; and by degrees, probably, each party would 
government, is the sure forerunner of unjust violence | enlist its distant government in the quarrel, until at 
whenever opportunity serves. If we should yield length the miserable government of China being dis- 
obedience to the recent anti-opium edicts,—if we |solved, or rather dissolving, as soon as its weakness 
should abstain from demanding compensation for the had been made conspicuous, China would become, 
losses of our merchants, and retribution for alleged a8 Hindostan has been in modern times, a theatre of 
injury and insult to the subjects and officers of the| war for foreign nations. Through the smoke of the 
British Crown,—still more, if we should withdraw first shot which one imagines to be fired by the Eng- 
from China the dominion which we have there es- lish in the Bocea ‘Tigris, is seen the Celestial Em- 
tablished, and strictly confine our relations with the|pire crumbling to pieces—the foreground of a long 
Chinese to such commercial intercourse as their laws | vista of foreign encroachment, rivality, rapine, a 
may permit,—in that case assuredly it would be vain|bloodshed. But we are drawing a picture which 
to hope for any but a very limited, impeded, riskful, Will never be realized. The increased benevolence 
and precarious trade. On the other hand, some pro-|and the more lively sense of moral justice which pre- 
e to try the efficacy of force. That would scarcely | vail in these days, forbid that China should run the 
en experiment; for the result may be assumed. course of India. Force will not be tried. If we 
Judging by all accounts of the Chinese government, have no trade with the Chinese but that which is 
and especially by all the occasions on which they | maintained by arms, we shall have none at all. Nei- 
have come into violent contact with a foreign power, |ther in submission nor in violence is there the least 
including their contests with the pirates who recently prospect of establishing permanent and satisfactory 
infested the Imperial shores, no doubt can be enter-| commercial! relations with this singular country.”’* 
tained that England possesses the means of exaeting| In considering what should be done in order to 
almost whatever she might require from them. But found a regular and safe commerce with China, it 
the right and the policy of a recourse to violence are|is necessary, first, to ascertain what are the real 
very different questions. Supposing that we had |obstacles to the existence of such relations now. 
this right—which may be altogether denied without/The notion that a sensitive regard to the morals 
reference to any but European ideas of international |of their subjects influenced the Tartar Sovereigns 
jastice—still the impolicy of exercising it is obvious. |of China to stop a very profitable trade, which for 
Even mere threats from the British government,|many years they had tacitly encouraged, and which 
though couched, as no doubt they would be, in the! was once on the point of being sanctioned by an 
form of a demand for redress of grievances, would, Imperial edict, may safely be dismissed. It was 
if their object were the particular advantage of Bri- not a holy horror of opium, but a political fear of 
tish traders in China, be viewed with jealousy by | foreigners, which drove the Government at Pekio 
several European governments, and still more by|to proceedings certain to interrupt, if not to termi- 
that of the United States. Let it be supposed, how- nate, the intercourse of the conquerors of India with 
ever, that, disregarding the jealousy of other nations, the Chinese. The paper in the Colonial Gazette 
we had compelled the rulers of China to establish reminds us that “the Act to regulate the Trade to 
our trade there on a satisfactory footing, would not|China and India,” passed in 1833, established a 
the Dutch, the Russians, the French, and above al! British authority within the dominions of the Empe- 
the Americans, demand, each nation for itself, as with | ror cf China, in the shape of a Commissioner em- 
equal facility they all might obtain, similar conces-| powered to impose penalties, forfeiture, and impri- 
sions from the feeble Mandarins. |commente, and to levy certain duties on tonnage and 
Such demands, on the part of some at least of those| goods for the maintainance of this authority, and to 
governments, would, it seems hardly doubtful, be the defray the expenses of such commission within the 
consequence of the successful use of foree or threats Chinese deminions. Human ingenuity could not 
by the British government. Thus the weakness of have devised a measure more calculated to alarm the 
the Chinese government would be exposed to its| ruling class in China; nor is there in the world a 
own subjects and to foreign nations. Other expo-|goversment, save that of Japan, to whom such treat- 
sures of the same kind could not but ensue. Foreign-/ment by a foreign power would have been so 
ers of all nations would enter China, and further ex-|thoroughly repugnant.” And if it had been the cus- 
pose to the people not the weakness only but the tom of the Chinese Government to state the true rea- 
badness also of the Celestial rule. Next, the | sons for their acts, it is highly probable that the law, 
foreigners of each nation, having obtained some foot-| authorizing this imperium in imperio—this com- 
ing in China, would, if we are to conjecture from all _mencement, as it must appear to them, of the system 
experience, seek to obtain privileges; each party | which wrested India from its native princes—would 
striving to gain more than its rivals, and to injure have been assigned as the motive for measures which 
then as much as possible. When we reflect also|restiicted, and might altogether prevent, the access 
that each party of foreigners in China would be so| of these ambitious Europeans. 
far removed from the control of its own government) If itis true, as none will dispute, that British connex- 
as to act almost without responsibility, there is reason | ions with China are valuable chiefly, if not entirely 
to conclude that the rivalry among those foreign ad-|for the sake of commerce,—and if it is also trae, as 
venturers would not be confined to trade, but would |is highly probable, that the jealousy of the Chinese 
extead, as soon as it had been shown that the Man-| Government is political, though morality is its cloak, 
darins were unable to resist aggression, to interfer-/-—we come at once to the practical point, how can 
ence between the people and their masters—to the! 
excitement of revolt and civil war—and finally to} * Colonial Gazette, Wednesday, 30th October ; 
territorial acquisition. In this way contests must|article “ How to Restore, Improve, and Extend the 
arise between some of those bodies of foreign adven- | Foreign Trade of China.” 
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this political jealousy be disarmed, and the valuable 
commerce be restored and improved? The Colonial 
Gazette suggests the means. On the coast of China 
there are numerous habitable islands, in which the 
Imperial Government has no authority. They are 
nerally occupied by pirates and a few wretched 
shermen, kept in check by British and Portuguese 
traders, who “ have induced these robbers to be con- 
tent with an annual tribute paid to them by the Chi- 
nese authorities.” 

“ Neither the Emperor nor his ancestors, nor any of 
the foreign race to which he belongs, ever conquered the 
islands to which we allude, or ever exercised there any 
species of rule. They are a sort of no-man's-land, want- 
ing inhabitants because they want law, and order, and 
protection for property. They are open, therefore, to be 
appropriated by any power capable of holding them, and 
might be taken possession of by England without the 
slightest invasion of the Chinese dominions.” * * * * 

“In one of these islands the English might establish 
another Singapore, possessing all the merits and free 
from the disadvantages of that commercial station—a 
secure harbour outside of Ghinese jurisdiction, but still so 
near to the coast of China as to be within easy reach of 
junk-navigation. At this spot, law and order being 
established there, Chinese merchants would settle, as 
they have settled in swarms at Singapore. and in Java, and 
in other islands of the Indian Ocean. They would settle 
there for the purpose of trading with the foreigners, who 
would also settle there for the purpose of trading with the 
Chinese settlers. T'o this spot Eyropean goods would be 
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Formosa. They carried thither their peculiar industry 
—the cultivation of rice and sugar—and attracted 
innumerable vessels from their mother-country. The is- 
land in a short time became the centre of intercourse 
between Java, Siam, the Philippines, China, Japan, and 
other countries. After a few years it was the greatest 
market in Asia.” 

* * * * » 


_ . 


It was mentioned last week that “opium scrip” had 
been offered for sale in Calcutta. An East India house 
in London allowed the Colonial Gazette to make a copy 
of the form in which Mr. Elliot's certificates or debentures 
are drawn up. Here it is— 

“TI Charles Elliot, Chief Superintendent of the trade of 
British subjects in China, hereby acknowledge to have 
received from British subject, trading in 
Canton, sixty-seven chests of opium, as under, for the 
service of her Majesty's Government, in terms of my 
public notice to British subjects dated 27th March 1+.\y, 
hereunto annexed. The amount of indemnity for said 
opium to be paid to—————or his order. 

Thirty-five chests Patna. 











Fifteen . - - + + Benares. 
Seventeen - - = = = Malwa. 
- + + + += + Turkey. 


Total, sixty-seven chests. 

« In witness whereof, I have affirmed to four documents, 
all of this tenor and date ; one of which being made good, 
the others to stand void. 

(Signed) “Cuartes Exxior.” 

Then follow, first, the affidavit of , sworn 





| 








conveyed for sale, and Chinese products as the purchase-| hefore Mr, Elliot, at Macao, on the 15th of June, and 


money of those goods. Al! exchanges between the Chinese 
and foreigners woald be there accomplished. The wares of 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, would be intro. 
duced into China, by Chinese dealers only, in their own 
ships. Not a single foreign vessel would need to enter a 
Chinese port; no foreigner would need to reside within 
the dominions of China; no political relations whatever 
would be requisite between the Chinesé government and 
foreigners. We have not room for details; nor could 


nature of the means of putting it into effect. By a 
measure which should enable the people of China to deal 
with foreigners outside of the jurisdiction of their own 
—— the Chinese authorities would be relieved 
rom all dread of foreign intercourse; all grounds of 
quarrel with foreigners would be removed ; every politi- 
cal motive for placing impediments on foreign commerce 
would be effectually destroyed. If the traders of all 
countries were admitted to the proposed commercial 
station on perfectly equal terms with its British founders, 
the jealousy of other nations would be averted. And if 
this commercial station were well selected, not only 
would the foreign trade of China be restored, but it 
eee improved and extended beyond any assignable 
imit.” 

There is a precedent for the success of such a scheme 
as this. A small island adjoining Formosa, lying about 
thirty leagues from the coast of China, was actually 
colonized by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, and 
became the seat of a commerce wonderfully rapid in 
growth and of immense value. Part of the Abbe 
Raynal’s account of this settlement is translated in the 
Colonial Gazette. It became a sort of entrepot to which 
traders of various nations resorted, and whence the 
Chinese drew their foreign supplies— 


“ More than a hundred thousand Chinese, who would 


| sealed with the seal of the Superintendents of British 
| Trade in China, that the said opium belonged to him, or 
| was consigned to him, and was bona fide the property of 
a British subject; second, Mr. Elliot’s certificate, that 
was well known to him as a British 
subject established at Canton; third, a copy of Mr. 
Elliot's “ public notice to British subjects,” calling upon 
the holders of opium to deliver it up to him, and declaring 
himself “in the most full and unreserved manner, for and 
on the behalf of her Britannic Majesty's Government,” 
“responsible” to “all and each of her Majesty's subjects 
surrendering the said British-owned opium” into his hands. 
The document is endorsed by —— to the order 
of his correspondent in London. 

In the last of his “ public notices,” Mr. Elliot declared 
distinctly, that the opium trade had been sanctioned and 
protected by the highest officers in the Imperial service, 
and that the duty on opium had been more regularly 
collected than on any other foreign imports. The 
Morning Chronicle finds in this declaration a sufficient 
reason for commencing hostilities against China— 

“The course which should be adopted by the British 
Government in regard to the settlement of the opium 
question, is in our minds no longer attended with doubt. 
Captain Elliot has now solemnly charged the Chinese 
Government as accessories to the opium traffic, and as 
being regular parties to its existence, drawing profits 
annually from that branch of foreign trade. If such be 
the case, we at once repudiate the most remote intention 
of making the people of this country suffer to the extent 
of one farthing of the loss. The British Government 
should at once take a decisive course, and insist for 
indemnification from the Chinese Government to the 
fullest extent. We doubt not that Captain Elliot is 
prepared to make good his words, and therefore we 
consider the case free from further obscurity. A su/ffi- 

















not submit to the [Tartar] conquerors, took refuge in 
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cient naval and military force should be despatched at 
once to Canton to seek for reparation ; and, if not granted 
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when demanded, the expedition should imznediately| remote to be visited easily by the Chinese janks. One of 
disembark their troops and the fleet sail up the river.\ the islands near the coast of China, not subject to that 
This, we pnderstand, will be an object of no very difficult | country, would much better answer the purpose. We are 
somuuienth If it be ascertained that the Chinese | glad to find the Colonial Gazette deprecating all idea of 
authorities sanctioned this traffic, the first duty of the|sending a naval and military force to dragoon the 
British Government is to let it be seen that its subjects | Chinese into the measures which would be necessary to 
shall not be wronged with impunity.” |secure the trade at Canton from frequent and serious 

The power of Great Britain to dragoon the Govern-|interruption. We have no right to force them to trade 
ment of China as the Morning Chronicle recommends, | with us. We have no right to insult their government 
may be assumed: and very creditable would the feat|and violate their laws, however absurd we may think 
be to Britain, when accomplished! It may suit the|those laws. But a small settlement, like that suggested, 
exigencies of Mr. Elliot's pleading to. allege that the | would enable this country to realize all the advantages of 
Imperial Government recognized the traffic and derived a| an extended trade with China free from every risk. It 
regular revenue from it; but the supposition is at variance | would serve as a depot both for Chinese produce and for 
not only with repeated edicts from Pekin, prohibiting the | British manufactures ; and if it were made a free port, it 
importation of opium, but with the fact that the Chinese|would excite no jealousy among other nations, and 
customhouse-officers were corrupted in order to suffer its| would entail a very trifling cost for its government and 
admission. The sufferance was illegal. So was the|defence.” Colonial Gazette. 
purchase of seats in our House of Commons; to which, 
however, members of the British Government aforetime _— 
were parties: yet who would aflirm that therefore a 
foreign power—we may as well say China—obtained a 
right to act the boroughmonger on a large scale in we Rays see 
England, or to be indemnified for legal punishment} MRS. CLAVERS GLIMPSES OF WESTERN 
inflicted upon its — ; ; LIFE.* 

The Morning Chronicle seems to regard as a new a : 7 
discovery that the trade in opium was winked at by the Micuiean is one of the lately-settled States of 


Mandarins:; whereas it is notorious that the trade has | America; touching with its base Lake Erie, and ly- 
always existed by their purchased connivance—that it |!" between Lakes Michigan and Huron, the last 
has never been any thing better than smuggling, with |"@™med water ey te from Upper Canada. The 
high profits because contraband and hazardous. But had latitude is 41° 45°. The capital is Detroit, com- 
it been legal, and encouraged by bounties instead of memorated by Mrs. Jameson for its rapid rise and its 
forbidden under the severest penalties, still the perfect booksellers’ politeness. ‘The soil is an intermixture 
right of the Government of China to stop the trade, upon | Of woodland, marsh and prairie; the first two predo- 
giving due notice, would remain untouched: and it Minating, and forming a kind of connecting link be- 
eannot be disputed that repeated warnings were given to | tween the dense fore sts of anada, and the untim- 
the foreign merchants that they would not be allowed to|bered plains of the yey es valley. Along the 
continue the importation of opium. Nay, had they not| channel that connects Lake Huron with Lake Erie, 
seen a born subject of China put to death within view of | are several towns besides Detroit; whieh, being 
their factories for contravention of the law? There is not|p!aced on the great highway from Canada to the 
a shadow of public right for the hostile interference of the} Western districts of the United States, and as the 
British Government. As to the policy of resorting to|emporiums of the North-western territory, are some- 


From the Spectator. 











arms in such a cause, we have offered an argument for 
he negative, which remains not only unanswered, but | 
unassailed. 

We are glad, to have the entire concurrence of the | 
Leeds Mercury in our view of this question. That | 
ournal has distinguished itself in the discussion of} 
cognate sul,jects, and with the largest circulation of any 
provincial newspaper, is known to represent an intelligent 
and wealthy manufacturing interest. The Leeds jour- 
nalist, alluding to last week's paper, says— 


“As to the important question of reopening the trade 
with China, and placing it on a right footing, we concur 
entirely in a recommendation given this week by the 
Colmnial Gazette, to ‘restore, improve, and extend the 
foreigh trade of China,’ by forming a commercial settle- 
ment in one of the numerous islands near the Chinese | 

oast, where British authority would prevail, and w here | 
he Chinese, as well as all other nations, might bring | 
heir commodities for unrestricted interchange. This 
seems to afford the only hope of a steady trade with the 
Chinese, who as a people are eagerly attached to com- 
merce, though their Government, in its extreme jealousy 
of the possible encroachments of foreigners, interposes 
great difficulties in the way of a free and extensive trade 
in any port of China, Singapore, established by Sir 
Stamford Raffles with the view of its being a centre of 
Chinese and European commerce exempt from the 





what advanced ; but the greater part of the district is, 
or very lately was, in a natural state, with only a few 
isolated spots partially cleared. And thither -the 
hasband of Mrs. Clavers betook himself, to speculate 
in land, found a village, and become an officer 
amongst the pioneers of civilization. 

Glimpses of Western Life professes to give an ac- 
count of a city lady’s experience in this undertaking, 
from the time the family left Detroit and roads be- 
hind them, and struggled through the difficulties of 


|a first settler in a log hat, till “ loggeries” grew 


searce in the village of Montacute,} and there was 








* A New Home—Who’ll Follow? or Glimpses of 
Western Life. By Mrs. Mary Clavers, an Actual 
Settler. Wiley and Putnam; Francis, New York., 

| The name is probably fictitious, to avoid unplea- 
santness in Michigan. ‘This is the Jady’s account of 


\its baptism. ‘1 tried for an aboriginal designation, 


as most characteristic and unworn. 1 recollected a 
young lady speaking with enthusiastic admiration of 
our Indian names, and quoting Vpsilunti as a speci- 
men. But] was not fortnwate in my choice; for to 
each of the few which | could recollect, Mr. Mazard 

the land-shark) found some insuperable objection. 
One was too long, another signified S’ippery-EKel, 





eaprice ef the Government of China, is comsiderably too 





another Big-Bubble; and these would be so ineppro- 
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some talk of a new meeting-house, with a “settled” | tracts to what relates to the matters and feelings of 
minister. The model, both for style and stractare,|the people, or the character of Michigan asa field for 
which Mrs. Clavers has followed in her attempt, is/ emigration. 
Miss Mitford in Our Village. And in consequence| HELPS IN MICHIGAN. 
of this imitation, the writer has thought pt may Some of my dear theorizing friends in the civiliz- 
to intermingle the narrative of her own adventures, |04 world had dissuaded me most earnestly from 
or the results of her own observations, with sketches steahow o sual with tan 
of Michigan village characters, and of American love) 4 She would always be discontented and anxious 
pS sie .. real life. The arene’ . a of a to return; and you'll find plenty of good farmers’ 
classes of composition 18 probably based on truths) daachters ready to live with you for the sake of earn- 
and both are something more than well in their-way;| 5.43 Jittle 1 oney.” 
. ° a ; ° . 4 2 . 

but, being obviously dramatized by Mrs. Clavers,| (594 souls! how little did they know of Michigan. 
they throw an air of fiction over her work, which 18/7 have since that day seen the interior of many a 
pee ge peat ey a parts by her _ wretched dwelling, with almost literally nothing in 
pee sty ; ’ ape “ye seaaods ; ast Lage wy The it but a bed, a chest, and a table; children ragged to 

eS SES eS ee eee 1 the inet degree, and potatoes the only fare; but never 
book, however, is agreeable as a whole; valuable as yet saw | one where the daughter was willing to 
a picture of daily household life, and of village So-\)., pherself oblived to live out at service. She 
ok oid cay a fps a for! would “hire out” long enough to buy some article of 
~ B tal kind. ' r v ited Stet of the more Sen) dress perhaps, or “ because our folks have been sick, 

mental k pd States. ’ 

‘When tage 4 per he “ay f the book, the| 2%? Want little money to pay the doctor,” or for 
reader will of oa at bes fons a ws do aah “<i = some such special reason; but never as a regular cal- 
Utilitarian val ae th . : ome a Th i ling, or with an acknowledgment of inferior station. 
settler will Ma ‘teas sh b ~ eo — oe c This state of things appalled me atfirst; butI have 
buildin hi ao aor oe ry ~ aed ry a te learned a better philosophy since. I find no difficul- 

ns wae nF a his | ep _ ‘a | 08IN+' ty now in getting such aid as I require, and but little 
ood uke and cultivating his land, getting In Mis crop! in retaining it as long as I wish, though there is al- 
= seetiiinare . » a, 5 " gn 
cues & “ pt mp nt head — pry — and | ways a desire of making an occasional display of in- 
lati Th ers hie y wt pein: Sg Mm Or 8) dependence. Since living with one for wages is con- 
mt ag Th ay eye 4 hl a - ‘ ova, | sidered by common consent a favour, I take it as a 
an am ye ten im wn Fe - soins aa ile favour; and this point once conceded, all goes well. 
to stade his ae am ys reer re omen pom Perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate; but cer- 
the Gepoaitien of his wife ad farnil : befo e he jtainly, with one or two exceptions, I have little or 
oe 's wile and famby, Defore he €M-| nothing to complain of on this esseatial point of do- 
bark in a mode of life whose first years must be 80] 5 oc4i6 comfort 
full of hardship and daily annoyance as perhaps to) “p, he sure, | had one damsel who crammed her 
infuse itter i sperity it ever come. RP al ah 4 
He pet gn al apr deere Sate ral bee to suffocation with sweetmeats and other 
lators a of when tosh ta Mie eaten . and f things whieh she esteemed very nice; and ate up her 
American banks, one of which took it tl di. triet ®"jown pies and cake, to the exclusion of those for 
é a cs ne y e aK i +] s . | ; 

The positive iciennaion ie varted ee ee of | whom they were intended; who would put her head 
Wost I Life. is of be tr as het, bas “"y he | in at a door, with— Miss [the Michigan word for 

wore Life, is of a domestic kind; but, having the Mrs.] Clavers, did you holler? 1 thought I heered 
stamp of reality and truth, its details enable the), yel . 
— to generalize a pictare of daily life for himself,| “4 4 another, who was highly offended because 
whilst the more general sketches give him an idea of |...) was not made for her at table with guests from 
Western feelings and manners. In the wagon jour- S 


: ._ | the city, and that her company was not requested for 
M . , Vv t trav ys 2 % : . 
ney to Montacute, we see at oncgwhat travelling is) 1.4 visits. And this latter hich-born damsel sent in 


= 8 ee ee well-timbered, dime rer oy from the kitchen a circumstantial aecount in writing, 
marshes, and intersected by “ Michigan mud-holrs. the inet: cain a br ad 
ee ' : ;_ | of the instances wherein she considered herself ag- 

In the description of the pride and poverty of the|. high o ap : ; 
- .. |grieved; well written it was too, and expressed with 
lower class of settlers—the confidence with which , 3 2 . 
ent Demeen : leet Wilensien or Guuiel much naivefe, and abundant respect. I answered it 
> F “ely so sSist-/|. ° > . 
ped oat ee er oe the i sossibilit ~ ro-( i the way which “turneth away wrath.” Yet it 

‘ »y were due— oss )- y . : os. 

y Were due—the IMpossionny OF Pro-\ was not long before this fiery spirit was aroused 
curing a servant, the difficulty of obtaining a help,|..i. and 1 was forced to part with my counts 
much less of keeping one—the unnatural and absurd | belle Paes : P ’ J 
struggle of ignorance and poverty to be upon a level) — * 
with educated wealth—we gain a more distinct idea} 
of Western “ equality” than in the passing sketches} When Angeline left me, which she did after a few 
of travellers. Instead, however, of attempting to days, 1 was obliged to employ Mrs. Jennings to 
condense our fair writer's matter, we let her speak |“*chore round,” to borrow her own expression; and 
for herself on a variety of points; confining the ex-|as Mr. Clavers was absent much of the time, I had 
ithe full enjoyment of her delectable society, with 
priate! I began to be very tired. I tried romantic | that of her husband and twochildren, who often came 
names; but these again did not suit any of us. At)to meals very sociably, and made themselves at home 
length I decided by lot, writing ten of the most|with sma!] urgency on my part. The good lady’s 
sounding names | could muster from my novel read-|habits required strong green tea at least three times 
ing stores, on slips of paper, which were mingled in|a day; aud between these three times she drink the 
a shako, and out came Montacute.” [remains of the tea from the spout of the teapot, say- 


1.”” 


POPULAR TABLE HABITS IN MICHIGAN. 

















ing, * it tasted better so.”’ “If she hadn’t it,’’ she 
said, ‘*she had the ’sterics so that she wasn’t able to 
do a chore.” And her habits were equally imperi- 
ous in the matter of dipping with ber own spoon or 
knife into every dish on the table. She would have 
made out nobly on kibaubs, for even that unwieldly 
morsel, a boiled ham, she grasped by the hock and 
cut off in mouthfuls with her knife, declining all aid 
from the carver, and saying coolly that she made out 
very well. Jt was in vain one offered her anything, 
she replied invariably wih a dignified nod, “I'll 
help myself, I thank ye. I never want no waiting 
oo.” And this reply is the universal one on such 
occasions, as I have since had vexatious occasion to 
observe. 

Let no one read with an incredulous shake of the 
head, but rather let my sketch of these peculiar ha- 
bits of my neighbours be considered as a mere begin- 
ning, a shadow of what might be told. I might 


“Amaze indeed 
The very faeulty of eyes and ears.” 


but I forbear. 

If * grandeur hear with a disdainful smile’— 
thinking it would be far better to starve than to eat 
under such circumstances, | can only say such was 
not my hungry view of the case; and that I often 
found rather amusing exercise for my ingenuity in 
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walks in with “ Are you going to use your horses 
to-day ?”’ if horses happen to be the thing he needs, 

* Yes, I shall probably want them.” 

“Oh, well; if. you want them I was thinking 
to get "em to go up north a-piece.” 

Or perhaps the desired article comes within the 
female department. 

** Mother wants to get some butter ; that ’ere butter 
you bought of Miss Barton this mornin’.” 

And away goes your golden store, to be repaid 
perhaps with some cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in 
a dirty pail, with “ Here’s your butter.” 

A girl came in to borrow a “ wash-dish,” * be- 
cuuse we’ve got company.” Presently she came 
back: ‘ Mother says you’ve forgot to send a towel.” 

“The pen and ink and a sheet o’ paper and a 
wafer,” is no unusual request; and when the pen is 
returned, you are generally informed that you sent 
“an awful bad pen.” 





LAND MANIA AND ITS EFFECTS. 


I have since had to observe that this forms a pro- 
minent and frequent theme of self-gratulation among 
the settlers in Michigan. The possession of a large 
number of acres is esteemed a great good, though it 
}makes but little difference in the owner’s mode of 
tiem, 4 Comforts do not seem to abound in propor- 
tion to landed increase, but often, on the contrary, 





contriving excuses and plans to get the old lady to|are really diminished for the sake of it; and the habit 
enjoy her meals alone. To have offered her outright| of selling out so frequently makes that home-feeling, 
a separate table, though the board should groan with| which is so large an ingredient in happiness, else- 
all the delicacies of the city, would have been to se-| where, almost an nonenity in Michigan, -The man 
cure myself the nuenviable privilege of doing my! who holds himself ready to accept the first advan- 
own * chores,”’ at least till I could procure a “help” | tageous offer will not be very solicitous to provide 
from some distance beyond the reach of my friend those minor accommodations which, though essential 





Mrs. Jennings’ tongue. 
** PANTISOCRACY” PARTLY REALIZED. 
+*Mother wants your sifter; and she says she 
guesses you can let her have some sugar and tea, 
*cause you've got pleny.” 
This excelleat reason, * *cause you've got plenty,” 


is conclusive as to sharing with your neighbours. | 


Whoever comes into Michigan with nothing, will be 
sure to better his condition; but wo to him that 


brings with him any thing like an appearance of 


abundance, whether of money or mere household con- 
veniences. ‘To have them, and not be willing to 
share them in some sort with the whole community, 
js an unpardonable crime, You must lend your best 
horse to qui que ce soit, to go ten miles over hill and 
marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor; or your 
team to travel miles after a *“gal;’’ your wheel- 
barrows, your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, 
belong, not to yourself, but to the public, who 
de not think it necessary even to ask a loan, but take 
it for granted. ‘The two saddles and bridles of Mon- 
tacute spend most of their time travelling from house 
to house a-manback; and I have actually known a 
stray martingale to be traced to four dwellings two 
miles apart, having been lent from one to another, 
without a word to the original proprietor, who sat 
waiting, not very patiently, to commence a journey. 

But the cream of the joke lies in the manner of the 
thing. It is so straight-forward and honest, none of 
your hypocritical civility and servile gratitude. Your 
true republican, when he finds that you possess any 


\to domestic comfort, will not add to the moneyed 
value of his farm, which he considers merely as an ar- 
ticle of trade, and which he knows his successor will 
look upon in the same light. I have sometimes 
thought that our neighbours forget that * the day’s 
‘of man’s life are three score years and ten,” since 
they spend all their lives in getting ready to begin. 
The submission of opinion to the will of the ma- 
jority,—-or speaking more truly of the two cases 
‘before us, the subjection of intellectual dignity and 
moral rectitude, not to the majority of the locality, 
but to a phantomyf Democracy supposed to embody 
|the popular will of the whole mass,—is curiously 
linstaneed by Mrs. Cravers. Montacute having no 
|resident clergyman, was supplied by a succession of 
‘itinerants ; and these professional callers of * sinners 
|to repentance’? being personally ignorant of the 
jacigheensheod, preaching to different sects, and 
|anxious to make converts to their own, generally 
|prefaced their sermons against vice by deprecating 
jall intention of personal offence. 
| Does the speaker wish to show the evils and 
| penalties of Sabbath-breakings, of profanity, of false- 
hood, of slander, of dishonest dealings, or any other 
offence which he knows is practised by some at 
least among his auditors, he generally begins with 
observing that he is quite a stranger, very little ac- 
quainted in the neighbourhood, entirely ignorant 
whether what he is going to say may or may not be 
especially applicable to any of his hearers, and that 
he only judges from the general condition of human 
nature, that such cautious or exhortations may be 








thing which would contribute to his convenience, 





necessary, &c. exhibiting a constant straggle be- 
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tween his sense of duty and his fear of making 
enemies." 

The other instance was a case in which a girl of 
bad character and come of bad stock, forced her way 
into the school, as it turned out to father a child on 
the schoolmaster. But although she had an illegiti- 
mate son two years old—though “she was the 
daughter of a fierce quarrelsome man, who had 
already injured, either by personal abuse or by vexa- 
tious litigation, half the people in the place—and 
though all detested her, and dreaded contamina- 
tion for their daughters—not a voice was raised, not 
a girl removed from the school.” Mrs. CLavers 
attributes “this cowardly submission to open and 
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“I have sometimes thonght that there could 
searcely be a trade or profession which is not largely 
represented among the farmers of Michigan, judging 
from the somewhat extensive portion of the state 


with which we have become familiar. I was re- 
gretting the necessity of a journey to Detroit for the 
sake of a gold filling; when lo! a dentist at m 
elbow, with his case of instruments, his gold foil, 
and his skill, all very much at my service. 
Montacute, half-fledged as it is, affords facilities 
that one could scarce expect. Beside the black- 
smith, the cooper, the chair maker, the collar maker, 
and sundry carpenters and masons, and three stores, 
there is the mantua-maker for your dresses, the 


public wrong to a “ distrust in the protecting power of| milliner for your bonnets, not mine, the ‘hen tailor 
the law ;”” but we must confess it seems to us rather) for your little boy’s pantaloons.’ 


another proof of the dread of opposing the “ people,” | 


English of course there are in Michigan—for 


which, according to most authorities on America,,where are they not—and out of two families 


rises to a monomania. 

The rou 
the West ya not altogether arise from the absence 
of higher social elements, but, it appears to us, from 
the spirit of a narrow, coarse, and ignorant Democ- 
racy. The bulk of the population is composed, in- 
deed, of the labouring class, with a sprinkling of 
violent or criminal men, which last are thrown off 
as society advances ; but there are persons of educa- 
tion and better habits enow, to give some sort of tone 
to society, but for this national opinion that every 
man is “as good as his betters.’ The mixture of 
characters in these new settlements must indeed be 
one of their most striking features; but instead 
of resisting the Michigan mode, they fall into it. 
The family of the Cuavers had the ague, and as 
medical attendance was necessary a physician was 
sent for with some misgiving; but lo! 


THE MICHIGAN DOCTOR. 





Mrs. Cravers has dramatized a scene or two on 


h rudeness and equality of destitution of|** prior attachments; * the tale, if true, would have 


been more effective by plain telling. The settlers 
from the old country do not however, seem to be 
popular either with the natives or Mrs. CLavers: some 
are out of place, some too proud, and some too thrifty. 


ENGLISH EMIGRANTS IN THE WEST. 


Many English families reside in our vicinity, some 
of them well calculated to make their way anywhere ; 
close, penurious, grasping and indefatigable ; denying 
themselves all but the necessaries of life, in order to 
add to their land, and make the most of their crops ; 
and somewhat apt in bargaining to overreach even 
the wary pumpkin-eaters, their neighbours; others 
to whom all things seem so foreign and so unsuitable, 
that one cannot but wonder that the vagaries of 
fortune should have sentthem into so uncongenial an 
atmosphere. The class last mentioned generally live 
retired, and show little inclination to mingle with 


A physician was sent for, and we expected of] their rustic neighbours; and of course they become 
course some village Galen, who knew just enough to|at once the objects of suspicion and dislike. The 


bleed and blister, for all mortal ills. No such thing. 
A man of first-rate education, who had walked Euro- 


| 


— of * let-a-be for let-a-be” holds not with us. 
/hoever exhibits any desire for privacy is set down 


pean hospitals, and who had mother-wit in abundance as “ proud,” or something worse; no matter how 


to enable him to profit by his advantage! It is sur- 

rising how many such people one meets in Michigan. 
some, indeed, we have been led to suppose, from 
some traits in their American history, might have 
“left their country for their country’s good ;” others 
appear to have forsaken the old world, either in 
consequence of some temporary disgust, or through 
romantic notions of the liberty to be enjoyed in this 
favoured land. I can at this moment call to mind 
several among our ten-mile neighbours, who can boast 
university honours, either European or American, 
and who are reading men now. Yet one might 
pass any one of these gentlemen in the road without 
distinguishing between him and the Corydon who 
carries his horses, so complete is their outward trans- 
formation. 

Other professions of a less necessary description, 
sministrants, even to luxury, are, according to Mrs. 
CLavers, amongst the settlers; who seem to repre- 
sent a human Noah’s ark. 

* There is, within three miles of ua, a gardener and 
florist of no mean rank, and one whose aid can be 
obtained at any time for some small consideration of 
* rascal counters ;’ so that a hot-bed, or even a green- 
house, is within our reach. 











inoffensive, or even how benevolent he may be; and 
of all places in the world in which to live on the 
sliady side of public opinion, an American back- 
woods settlement is the very worst, as many of these 
unfortunately mistaken emigrants have been made to 
feel. 

The better classes of English settlers seem to 
have left their own country with high wrought 
notions of the unbounded freedom to be enjoyed in 
this; and it is with feelings of angry surprise that 
they learn, after a short residence here, that this very 
universal freedom abridges their own liberty to do as 
they please in their individual capacity ; that the 
absolute democracy which prevails in country places 
imposes as heavy restraints upon one’s free-will in 
some particulars, as do the over-bearing pride and 
haughty distinctions of the old world in others ; and 
after one has changed one’s whole plan of life, and 
crossed the wide ocean to find a Utopia, the waking 
to reality is attended with feelings of no slight bitter- 
ness. in some instances within my knowledge, 
these feelings of disappointment have been so severe 
as to neutralize all that was good in American life, 
and to produce a degree of sour discontent which 
increased every real evil, and went far towards 
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alienating the few who were kindly inclined towards! agriculture of Michigan, unless so far as horticulture 

the stranger. ; is concerned. The following is the most curious and 
Contrary to the generally-received opinion, Mrs. | specific account. 

Clavers indicates that hunger may be felt in the} micuseas Gauss. 


fertile territory ofthe West; and that, under certain’ > . 
circumstances, provisions are coarse and scant, even| We found that when the spring came we were not 


to those with unlimited means of purchase. Unless ~o — to ae me wv get 
the effects of sickness, cr of an immigrant coming| W!th the merican Gar aol an as h 
without sufficient means for the first year’s settlement, choice seeds received in a box o or rom _ 
or losing them by a bank failure, the hunger, it should during the previous autumn, we set about making 
be observed, seems traceable to idleness, or the spirit} Something like M — My —_ came a 
j ’ itv i i i our generous soll this could not be a cu $ 
of ——y. = me agony, Sehr pens Son whee eke but oe port son has taught us quite differently. 
‘ne tad nen Wend. 4 | Besides the eradication of stumps, which is a work 
ts Our stopping-places after the first day were of | of time and labour anywhere, the * grubs” present a 
the ordinary new ‘country class—the very coarsest most formidable hindrance to all gardening “om 
accommodations by night and by day, and all at the !n the ‘ a 1 — my pooner 
dnaent rie. When everybody in baying lad and ieoglonnn” grab” be 2 yore adenine wee 
ree anybody cultivating it, one must not expect to § : . » io Mi ’ 
find Hele either good or cheap ; but I Dora Same was another affair. Grubs are, in > — — 
surprised at the dearth of comforts which we observ- gnarled roots of small trees an a 7 wil Ww _ 
ed everywhere. Neither milk, eggs, nor veguetiee, ee in —_ Pp ———— a oa 
were to be had ; and those who could not live on/!ute soli wk, mr ren « 4 = wid tan thee ws 
hard salt ham, stewed dried apples, and bread raised | mmense ae oy eo ; 
with ¢ salt risin,’ would necessarily run some risk of oonieae ees Saidn a bh 4a oath fries ew 
starvation, n , 1 ; 7a 
Of the climate Mrs. Clavers only speaks incident-| to pile in heaps for burning such of these serried 
ally; but what she says is in the main favourable. as files : oss ye ro pd ooo BAe ~—— - 
to its influence upon the feelings and its effects ned wor! pt time and labour. / wh, oat vis is 
nature, whether for the growth of vegetation or for | a rh e “a ney ary! gpa ok sti — 
the pleasant presentment of landscape effects to the | to be full of grubs; and it wi bes e two or three 
Its influence upon the constitution does not ate fy rid » Aang troublesome proofs cf the 
| fertili your soil. 
We are aware that these quotations appear in the 
old residents conceive it should be had, like the| questionable guise of a work partly fictitious, in form 
tropical fevers, to get acclimated. Mrs. Clavers | at least, and that therefore they may require to be 
thinks it might be escaped; but by such care, it|taken with some allowance; though Mrs. Cuavers 
strikes us, as no new settler could use, for her own | Vouches for the general truth, and declares that the 
and her os pr ey en = ~~“ by a saigins’ daclleraemennoandaaie Ioleeaae, 
vening strol] about the village. e natives hold |8¢ . ate- 
met “ de should let them no a till they wear them. ments, is the sensible philosophy which characterizes 
selves out,” and forswear all “ doctors’ somal ed writing, and seems to have governed her conduct 
taking strong decoctions of wild plants. I owever, | —* doing at Rome, as Romans do.’ Not that she 
one thing is clear—that the disorder is bad in its | attempts to disguise the disagreeableness of her com- 
violent, bad in its intermittent state, and bad in con-|panions or her situation, but to make the best of a 
valescence; though it does not seem to be often | bad bargain, and to discover reasons from the rough 
a. and it is said to be the only severe disease of wr = tethnlengy — — rary ayo an = 
chigan. re} : 
. py agues were tremendous. I used to think J only to imitate her, having come—whether necessity, 
should certainly die in my ten or twelve hours’ fever| Speculation, or restlessness prompted their advent. 
—and Mr. Clavers confidently asserted several times| These views and her management of the people 
that the upper half of his head was taking leave of| around her, are inculeated in a variety of passages. 
his lower. But the event proved that we were both But having mentioned the fact, we will leave the 
mistaken; for our physician verified his own asser-|reader, who may be curious, to consult them for 
tion, that an ague was as easily managed as a com- himself; whilst we will close our extracts with a 
mon cold, by curing us both in a short time after our| Passage of more general utility, for persons who 
illness had assumed the intermittent form. There is, | have any idea of emigrating to the Western States, 
however, one important distinction to be observed | or to Upper Canada which has a worse climate and 
between a cold and the ague; the former does not soil, with a similar though somewhat better state of 
recur after every trifling exertion, as the latter is sure | Society. 
todo. Again and again, after we seemed entirely THE THREE CLASSES OF EMIGRANTS. 
cured, did the insidious enemy renew his attacks. A! Of the mingled mass of our country population, a 
short ride, a walk, a drive of two or three miles, goodly and handsome proportion—goodly asto num- 
and we were prostrated for a week or two. Even albers, and handsome as to cheeks and lips, and thews 
slight alarm, or any thing that occasioned an|and sinews—consist of young married people just 
unpleasant surprise, would be followed by a chill and} beginning the world ; simple in their habits, moderate 
fever. , : in their aspirations, and hoarding a little of old- 
There are few or no glimpses of the soil or the fashioned romance, unconsciously enough, in the 


eye. J 
appear to be quite so agreeab‘e. Like all the West- 


ern districts, Michigan is affected by the ague. The| 























SAYINGS AND 


secret nooks of their rustic hearts. These find no 
fault with their bare loggeries. With a shelter 
and a handful of furniture they have enough. If there 
is the wherewithal to spread a warm sup per for * th’ 
old man” when he comes in from work, the young 
wife forgets the long, solitary, worldless day, and 
asks no greater happiness than preparing it by the 
help of such materials and such utensils as wou!d be 
looked at with utter contempt in a comfortable 
kitchen ; and then the youthful pair sit down and en- 
joy it together, with a zest that the * orgies parfaites” 
of the epicure can never awaken. What lack they 
that this world canbestow ? They have youth, and 
health, and love and hope, occupation and amuse- 
ment, and when you have added * meat, clothes, and | 
fire,’ what more has England’s fair young Queen ? 
These people are contented of course. 

There is anotherclass of settlers neither so numer- 
ous nor so happy ; people who have left small farms) 
in the Eastward states, and come to Michigan with) 
the hope of acquiring property ata more rapid rate. 








They have sold off, perhaps at a considerable pecu- | 
niary disadvantage, the home of their early married | 
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too virulent in which to express their angry disap- 
pointment. The profligate and unprincipled lead 
stormy and uncomfortable lives anywhere; and 
Michigan, now at least, begins to regard such 
characters among her adopted children with a stern 
and unfriendly eye, so that the few who may have 
come among us hoping forthe unwatched and un- 
hridled license which we read of in regions nearer to 
the setting sun, find themselves marked and shunned 
as in the older world. 


SAYINGS AND ESSAYINGS. 


An unproductive truth is none. But there are 
products which cannot be weighed even in patent 
scales, nor brought to market. 


It is an old discovery that man passes from know- 
ledge to doubt, and thence again attains to knowledge. 
But it is a vulyar error to suppose that we return not 
only to the same knowledge, but that in the same 


life ; sacrificed the convenient furniture which had |forms, and under the same limitations as before. 


become necessary to daily comfort, and only awaken 


when it is too late, to the fact that it kills old vines| 


totear them from their clinging-places. ‘These peo- 
ple are much to be pitied, the women especially. 


The ladies first 
’Gin murmur—as becomes the softer sex. 


Woman’s little world is overclouded for lack of the 
old familiar means and appliances. The husband goes 
to his work with the same axe or hoe which fitted 
his hand in his old woods and fields, he tills the same 
soil, or perhaps a far richer and more hopeful one— 
he gazes on the same bvok of nature which he has 
read from his infancy, and sees only a fresher and 
more glowing page ; and he returns to his home with 
the sun, strong in heart and full of self-gratulation on 
the favourable change in his lot. But he finds his 
home-bird drooping and disconsolate. She has been 
looking in vain for the reflection of any of the cher- 
ished features of her own dear tate. She has 
found a thousand deficiencies which her roughermate 
can scarce be taught to feel as evils. What cares 
he if the time-honoured cupboard is meagerly rep- 
resented by a few oak-boards lying on pegs and call- 
ed shelves ? His tea-equipageshines as it was wont 
—the biscuits can hardly stay onthe brightly glist- 
ening plates. Will he find fault with the clay-built 
oven, or even the tin “reflector?” His bread was 
never better baked. What does he want with the 
great old cushioned rocking-chair? Women are the 
some x in Michigan, and they have some apology. 
Many of them have made sacrifices for which they 
were not at all prepared, and which detract largely 
from their every-day store of comfort. The convic- 
tion of good accruing on a large scale does not pre- 
vent the wearing sense of minor deprivations. 
Another large class of emigrants is composed of 
people of broken fortunes, or who have been unsue- 
cessful in past undertakings. These like or dislike 
the country on various grounds, as their peculiar 
condition may vary. Those who are fortunate or in- 
dustrious look at their new home with a kindly eye. 
‘Those who learn by experience that idlers are no bet- 


All religion implies that the universe is a system 
of essential good, not evil. And this in spite of ex- 
perience, which acqvaints us with nothing but a mix- 
ture, in larger or sinaller proportion, of good and evil, 
neither of them at any time pure from some ingredi- 
ent of the other. Thus the great geveral axiom of 
all higher than Pagan religion is the existence of an 
Absolute which transcends experience. No philoso- 
phy which teaches thiscan, without danger of calum- 
ny, be called irreligious. 


Of a mere chaos, blank ignorance would be the 
only corresponding image in the soul. Of a mere 
hell, an unchecked appetite of hatred would be the 
proper counterpart in man. All knowledge centra- 
dicts the one view; all goodness the other. The 
energies of life in all men work in opposition to both 
falsehoods, and take for granted their emptiness. 
But the clear insight and mature conscientiousness 
of the wise man realize the complete victory over all 
doubt of truth, and all self-abandonment to evil. 


The true idea of a philosopher, and that which, 
dimly apprehended, has been the cause of the uni- 
versal reverence, even if only a reverential hatred, 
connected with the name, is—a man who discerns an 
Absolute Truth more clearly than others, and is thus 
enabled to found on it a scientific, that is, systematic 
construction of all knowledge. To this ideais direct- 
ly opposed that of a man whose aim is to establish 
the uncertainty of all things,—who is certain only 
that we can know nothing certainly. ‘To this class 
of thinkers belong not merely Pyrrhonists, that is, 
the dealers in lazy and captious frivolities of specu- 
lation, but all who maintain, however zealously and 
consistently, that we know nothing beyond appear- 
ances—all who teach that truth is endowed with a 
positive value and certainty, but only in reference to 
us, who are essentially fallible, as having in ourselves 
no measure or organ of the absolute. Of such men, 
Locke, though ofien inconsistent, and sometimes 
suggesting a higher belief than he could clearly un- 





ter off in Michigan than elsewhere, can find no terms 





derstand, is, on the whole, the great modern master... 
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SAYINGS AND ESSAYINGS. 


Bat from this, it by no means follows, nor indeed is} not this, that the final estimation which decides all 
it at all true, that he and his most decided followers conflicts is by weight, not tale. 


have asserted nothing but error as to the mode in 
which our conceptions arise, and are associated and 
generalized. On the contrary, his writings, and| 
those of others who pursue the same method, abound | 
in ingenious and undeniable explanations of many} 
phenomena of consciousness. Their error—when a 
philosopher of a higher and more genuine school 
must believe them in error—is in the denial of any 
deeper ground of conviction in man than that which 
can be reduced to the impressions of objects, and the 
manufacture of these into conceptions, and conse- 
quences of conceptions. | 


The belief in an Absolute Truth discernable by 
man, under whatever eonditions, is the common 
ground of all constructive, all religious philosophies; 
by which they are contra-distinguished from all the 
schemes which would reduce the objects of know-| 
ledge to an accidental and relative medley of facts, 
and the powers of knowing to implements produced 
by no previous high necessity of reason, and of which 
we can only say that here they are—and neither why 
nor whence. The enquiries of the empirical analy- 
ses, pursued, as they may be, with serious devotion 
to truth, have yet so strong a tendency to deaden and 
choke up the inlets for all higher suggestions, that 
the aflirmation of an absolute reality discernable by 
man seems to such a one, when at all accomplished 
in his own method, no better than the conceits of 
children or the dreams of sleepers. If any one take 
this view, it is utterly impossible to refute him; for 
his theory does perfectly well explain all the facts 
that he acknowledges or can be led to apprehend. If 
he once make up his mind that human existence is 
nothing better than the frightful farce which on his 
scheme it appears to men of larger and more aspir- 
ing souls—what can be said, but that he must make 
the best of the world which he has chosen for him- 
self? 

The Absolute truth of the philosopher has doubt- 
less never been apprehended by the mass of mankind, | 
as divested of innumerable, arbitrary, and often ab- 
surd adjuncts. Yet there are few who have not been | 
visited by some faint and broken image of an un-| 
changeable Ground, an eternal Reason, an inexhausti-| 
ble Fount of Life, a pure Love, a perfect Will, a uni-| 
versal God ; though doubtless even Christianity has aa| 
yet communicated a clear, devout, mature knowledge 
of this idea to but to a small portion of those who pro- 
fess it. The verdict of the multitude, ignorant as they 
are, first of what they do mean, and secondly, of what 
they ought to mean, is, on the whole, in favour of a 
Reality of Truth. But the seer who does know 
what he affirms, has a certainty which votes and ad- 
herents cannot augment, nor deniers take away. 
Seeing the truth in itself as it is, he cannot bat know 
that he sees it, and wonld still possess this insight, 
though he were the one among a thousand millions 
who believed that man is more than a phantom of the 
night. 


Any fool, much more any score of fools, can kil] 





the wisest of men. Yet history teaches nothing, if 


A self-eomplacent horror of mysticism in specula- 
tion, is apt to be the mark of him who eannot see at 
all what the mystic sees obseurely. 


How often is the meaning of any appearance not 
only different from, but the very reverse of what it 
seems! Pursue this contrast to its source, and we 
are not far from the highest truth of speculation. 


The greatest instance of the opposition of the ap- 
parent and the real is found in the world itself as a 
whole, which presents to us a mass of fluctuating 
atoms, and yet reveals an Eternal Oneness as its true 
origin and life. 


The recuctio ad absurdum, the triumphant sareasm 
of the follower of Locke, commonly amounts to this, 
that the asserted truth of the visionary enthusiast 
cannot be stated in terms of the sensations, and their 
images and associated results, without manifest self- 
contradiction ; and that therefore, it is a mere lunacy. 
But this is only a ridiculous conclusion from a state- 
ment which is essential to the very case of the tran- 
scendentalist. For it is his allegation that there is 
such a truth as cannot be conveyed except in lan- 
guage which must appear an inane jargon to all who 
resolve existence into a nothing bui—yet it would be 
absurd to deny that Hobbes, Locke, and Berkely, 
Hume, Hartley, Brown, and one in acuteness, clear- 


ness, and coherence, equal to any of these, the late 


James Mill, have given not only very ingenious, but 
quite adequate expositions of many phenomena of 
consciousness, While admitting only the scantiest 


‘premises and dala. Laying down their volumes, and 


especially the nalysis of the Human Mind, by the 


‘last and most consistent of these writers, it is hard 
;not to feel for a time, as if after all men might he a 


mere bundle of these dry sticks thus neatly fitted and 
tied together. But at last, to any one who has habitu- 
ally breathed a more devout air, and lived in the be- 
lief that there is something above, which we never 
can do more than look up to, the old faith of sages, 
and poets, and saintly hearts, nay, that of the great 
multitude of civilized men, however blundered and 
distorted by them, returns with power. We thus 
find the conviction that there is an Absolute Truth 
and good, however diversely manifested to differ- 
ent lands and generations, a depth and strength, a 
sufficiency for the demands of the reason, which no 
smal] pyschological theory can explain, and which,. 
therefore, none should be allowed to explain away. 
Must we then say that truth is inconsistent with 
itself, and that the analysis of phenomena by Hartley 
or Mill, though irrefutable, must be set aside, be- 
cause it is discordant from the belief in a supersen- 
sual and eternal Idea? Assuredly not. ut we 
may admit by far the rs of what is positive 
in their teaching, and yet hold, that they do but ex- 
plain the process by which sensations, images, and 
associations, build up the mass of common thoughts 
and feelings, which, nevertheless, must rest at last 
on a deeper and more permanent foundation. 
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“ And now, I’ve one further request,” faltere” 
From Bentley's Miscellany. Jack ;, “though | scarcely know how to make it. It 
allies is to set me right with Winifred. Do not let her 
JACK SHEPPARD. think worse of me than I deservé,—or even so ill. 
CHAPTER XIII. Tell her, that more than once, when about to commit 
. . : some despetate offence, 1 have been restrained by 
How Jack Sheppard wes agein coptured. her idle age. If hopeless love for her made hed 
Jack Suepprarp, after whistling to Blueskin hur-|a robber, it has also saved me many acrime. Will 
ried down a short thoroughfare leading from Wych| you tell her that!” 
Street to the back of Saint Clement’s Church, where; “1 will,’ replied Thames, earnestly. 
he found Thames Darrell, who advanced to meet} “ Enough,”’ said Jack, recovering his composure. 
him. “ And now, to your own concerns. Blueskin, who 
“I was just going,” said Thames. “When I/has been on the wateh all night, has dogged Sir 
parted from you at Mr. Kneebone’s door, you begged | Rowland T’renchard to Jonathan Wild’s house; and 
me to await your returm here, assuring me you would from the mysterious manner in which he was ad- 
not detain me five minutes. Instead of which, more} mitted by the thief-taker’s confidental servant, Abra- 
than half an hour has elapsed.” ham Mendez, and not by the regular potter, there 
* You won't complain of the delay when I tell/is little doubt but they are alone, and probably 
you what I’ve done,’ answered Jack. * I’ve ob-| making some arrangements prior to our uncle’s 
tained two packets, containing letters from Sir Row-| departure from England.” 
land Trenchard, which I’ve no doubt will establish) “Is he leaving Eagland t’’ demanded Thames, 
your title to the estates. Take thera, and may they )in astonishment. 
prove as serviceable to you as I desire.” * He sails to-morrow morning in the very vessel 
« Jack,”’ replied Thames, greatly moved, +1 wish | by which I start,”’ replied Jack. * Now, if as | 
I could devise any means of brightening your own|suspect,—from the documents just placed in your 
dark prospects.”” | pocscasion, Str Rowland meditates doing you jus- 
« That's impossible,” replied Jack. * lam utterly | tice after his departure, it is possible his intentions 
lost.” may be frustrated by tle machinations of Wild, 
“ Not utterly,” rejoined the other. whose interest is obviously to prevent such an oc- 
“ Utterly,” reiterated Jack, gloomily,—*as re-| currence, unless we can surprise them together, and, 
gards all | hold dear. Listen to me, Thames. I’m | by proving to Sir Rowland that we possess the 
about to Jeave this country for ever. Having ascer-| power of compelling a restitution of your rights, 
tianed that a vessel sails for France from the river at/force the other treacherous villain into compliance. 
day-break to-morrow morning, | have secured aj} Jonathan, in all probability, knows nothing of these 
yassage in her, and have already had the few effects| packets; and their production may serve to intimi- 
possess, conveyed on board. Blueskin goes with | date him. Will you venture?” 
me. The faithful fellow will never leave me.” | * Ttisa hazardous experiment,” said Thames, after 
* Never, while I’ve breath in my body, captain,” |a moment's reflection: * but I will make it. You 
rejoined Blueskin, who had joined them.  England| must not, however, accompany me, Jack. The risk 
or France, London or Paris, it’s all one to me, so I’ve/L ran is nothing to yours.” 
you to command me.” er . 4,| “* Leare forno risk, provided I can serve you,” re- 
« Stand out of earshot, rejoined his leader. “ I'll) joined Sheppard. “ Besides, you'll not be able to 
call you when you're wanted. getin without me. It won't do to knock at the door, 
And Blueskin withdrew. and Jonathan Wild’s house is not quite so easy of 
: Me ier a aie pp eee you are about - entrance as Mr. Wood's.” 
ake, Jack,” sai ames, ough on some accoun : RG Em , wt a 
Lregret it. In after years you = return to your, OE acai replied Thames: “be it as you 
own country—to your friends.” eT I] lose ror 
« Never,” replied Sheppard, bitterly. «* My friends] .,¢. viene Blueskin.” Sane, 
need not fear my return. They shall hear of me no awe —s _ ™ : Bott 
more. Under another name,—not my own hateful] Starting ata rapid pace in the direction of the Old 
one—I will strive to distinguish myself in some Bailey. and crossing Fleet Bridge, “for oyster tubs 
foreign service, and win myself a reputation, or)tenowned,” the trio skirted the right bank of the 
perish honourably. But I will never—never return,” muddy stream until they reached Fleet Lane, up 
“1 will not attempt to combat your resolution, which they hurried. Purning off again on the left, 
Jack,” returned ‘Thames, afier a pause. “But | down Seacoal Lane, they arrived at the mouth of a 
dread the efféet your departure may have upon your|4ark, narrow alley, into which they plunged ; and at 
poor mother. Her life hangs upon a thread, and this| the farther extremity found a small yard, overlooked 
may snap it.” by the blank walls of a large gloomy habitation. A 
*¢ IT wish you hadn’t mentioned her,” said Jack, in door in this house opened upon the yard. Jack tried 
a broken voice, while his whole frame shook with | !t, and found it locked. 2 
emotion. “ What I do is for the best, and Ican| “/Ifl had my tools with me, we'd soon master this 
only hope she may have mer y to bear the separa-| Obstacle,” he mattered. “We shall be obliged to 
tion. You must say farewell to her, for I cannot. | force it. 
I don’t ask you to supply my place—for that is,| “Try the cellar, captain,” said Blueskin, stamp- 
perhaps, impossible. But, be like a son to her.” ing upon a large board in the | pen “ Here ’s the 
* Do not doubt me,” replied Thames, warmlyjdoor. This is thé way the old thief brings in all his 
pressing his hand. heavy plunder, which he stows in out-of-the-way 
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returned Jack. 
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holes in his infernal dwelling. I've seen him often) “It is plain he has been destroyed by his periidious 
do it.”’ ' accomplice,” rejoined Thames. ‘“ Oh God! how fearfully 

While making these remarks, Blueskin contrived,| my father is avenged !” 
by means of a chisel which hechanced to have about) “ True,” replied Jack, sternly ; “ but we have our uncle 
him, to lift up the board, and, introducing his fingers ‘0 avenge. What's this!” he added, stooping to pick up 
beneath it, with Jack’s assistance, speedily opened it)# piece of paper lying at his feet—it was Jonathan's 
altogether, disclosing a dark hole, into which oa 7 Times “This is the explanation of the bloody 
leapt. | coed. 

P Follow me, Thames,” cried Jack, dropping into| 
the chasm. 

They were now in a sort of cellar, at one end of 
which was a door. Jt was fastened inside. But, 
taking the chisel from Blueskin, Jack quickly forced 
back the bolt. ’ im* 

Bley bes eutered the room beyond, a fierce growl) ,, I'll see where these footsteps lead to,” said Blueskin, 

* Let me go first,” said Blueskin; “the dogs know manne atts. CO es Sr a ae ee 
me. Soho! boys.” ‘And, walking up to the ani-) 4 Give ‘hom to me,” replied Jack. “Ah!” he ex- 
mals, which were chained to the wall, they instantly | claimed, “ a letter, beginning * dearest Aliva,"—that’s your 
recognised him, and suffered the others to pass With-| mother’s name, Thames.” 
out barking. “ Let me see it,” cried Thames, snatching it from him. 

Grouping their way through one or two dark and|  « J¢ is addressed to my mother,” he added, as his eye 
mouldy-smelling vaults, the party ascended a flight! glanced rapidly over it, “ and by my father. At length,I 
of steps, which brought them to the hall. As Jack) shall ascertain my name. Bring the light this way— 
conjectured, no one was there ; and, though a lamp} quick! I cannot decipher the signature.” 
was burning on a stand, they decided upon proceed-| Jack was about to comply with the request, when an 
ing without it. They then swiftly mounted the/ unlooked-for interruption oecurred. Having traced the 
stairs, and stopped before the audience-chamber.| footsteps to the wall, and perceiving ne outlet, Blueskin 
Applying his ear to the keyhole, Jack listened, but) elevated the lamp, and discovered marks of bloody fingers 
could detect no sound. He next cautiously tried the) on the boards. 
door, but found it fastened inside. “He must have gone this way,” muttered Blueskin. 

* | fear we're tov Jate,” he whispered to Thames. | “ I’ve often heard of a secret door in this room, though I 
« But, we “ll soon see. Give me the chisel, Blue-] never saw it. It must be somewhere hereabouts. Ah!” 
skin.” And, dexterously applying the implement,) be exclaimed, as his eye fell upon a small knob in the 
he forced open the lock. | wall, « there's the spring ! 


They tl entered the room, which was perfectly; He touched it, and the door flew open. 
Peng, nya seg : “ 4 The next moment he was felled to the ground by Jona- 
“This is strange,” said Jack, under his breath,|"*@2 Wild, who sprang into the room, followed by 
“Sir Rowland must be gone. And yet, I don’t Abraham bearing the link. A single glance served to 
know. The kev'’s in the lock, on the iener side show the thieftaker how matters stood. From the slight 
, hoor ' *| sounds that had reached him in his place of confinement, 


“ Here's a pocket-book full of notes, and a heavy bag 
of gold,” said Blueskin, examining the articles on the 
floor. 

“The sum which incited the villain to the murder,” 
replied Jack. “But he can’t be far off. He must be 
gone to dispose of the body. We shall have him on his 








Be on your guard.” : 
S a. - he was aware that some persons had found their way to 
os 30,” replie au Ww ed | : — ben. 
, he, ‘wee oy n plied Thames, who had follow os the scene of slaughter, and in a state of the most intense 
nim closely. . a “Ee re & 
ve hs " ‘ — : _;| anxiety awaited the result of their investigation, prepared 
—— 1 fetch the light, captain?” whispered! (: the worst. Hearing the spring touched, he dashed 
Blueskin. ,.| through on the instant, and struck down the person who 


« Yes,” replied Jack, ‘+1 don’t know how it is,” | presented himself, with his bludgeon. On beholding the 
he added ia 3 low voice to Thames, as they w ere) intruders, his fears changed to exultation, and he uttered 
left alone, * but I've a strange foreboding of ill. 1y a roar of satisfaction as he glared at them, which could 
heart fails me. I almost wish we hadn’t come. only be likened to the cry of some savage denizen of the 

As he said this, he moved forward a few paces, plains. 
when, finding his feet glued to the ground by sole On his appearance, Jack levelled a pistol at his head. 
adhesive substance, he stooped to feel what it was, But his hand was withheld by ‘Thames. 
but instantly withdrew his bard with an exclamation, + Don’t fire,” cried the latter. “It is important not to 
of horror. slay him. He shall expiate hiv offences on the gibbet. 

“God in heaven!” he cried, “ the floor is covered with) You are my prisoner, murderer.’ 
blood. Some foul murder has been committed! The) « Your prisoner !” echoed Jonathan, derisively. “You 
light !—the light!” | mistake,—you are mine. And so is your companion,— 

Astounded at his cries, Thames sprang towards him.) the convict Sheppard.” 

At this moment, Blueskin appeared with the lamp, ard| “ Waste not another word with him, Thames,” cried 
revealed a horrible spectacle,—the floor deluged with! Jack. “Upon him!” 

blood,—various articles of furniture upset,—papers seat-| “ Yield, villain, or die !” shouted Thames, drawing his 
tered about,—the murdered man’s cloak trample upon) sword, and springing towards him. 

and smeared with gore,—his hat, crushed and similarly) “There’s my answer!” rejoined Wild, hurling the 
stained,—his sword, the ensanguined cloth,—with several) bludgeon at him, with such fatal effect, that striking him 
other ghastly evidences of the slaughterous deed. Further! on the head it brought him instantly to the ground. 

on, there were impressions of bloody footsteps along the} “Ah! traitor!” cried Jack, pulling the trigger of his 
floor. | pistol. 

“ Sir Rowland is murdered!” cried Jack, as soon as he! Anticipating this, Wild avoided the shot by suddenly 
could find a tongue. (ducking his head. He had_a narrow escape, however, 
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for, passing within an inch of him, the bullet buried itself|to be gammoned by such nonsense. Not I. I’m not 


deeply in the wall. 

Before he could fire a second shot, Jack had to de- 
fend himself from the thieftaker; who, with his drawn 
hanger furiously assaulted him. Eluding the blow, 
Jack plucked his sword from the scabbard, and a 
desperate conflict began. 

“Pick up that blade, Nab,” vociferated Wild, 
finding himself hotly pressed, «and stab hin. I won't 
give him a chance.” 

“Cowardly villain!’ cried Jack, as the Jew, 
obeying the orders of his principal, snatched up the 
weapen of the murdered man, and assailed him. 
“ But Pl yet disappoint you.” 

And springing backwards, he darted suddenly 
through the door. 

* After him,’ cried Wild; “he musn’t escape. 
Dead or alive, I'll have him, Bring the link.” 

And, followed by Abraham, he rushed out of the 
room. 

Just as Jack got half way down the stairs, and 
Wild and the Jew reached the upper landing, the 
street-door was opened by Langley and Ireton, the 
latter of whom carried a lantern. 

“Stop him!” shouted Jonathan from the stair- 
head, ‘stop him! It’s Jack Sheppard!” 
“Give way!” cried Jack, fiercely. 

down him who opposes me.” 

The head-turnkey, in all probability, would have 
obeyed. But, being pushed forward by his sub- 
ordinate officer, he was compelled to make a stand. 

“ You'd better surrender quietly, Jack,” he cried ; 
* you’ve no chance.” 

Instead of regarding him, Jack glanced over the 
iron banisters, and measured the distance. But the 
fall was too great, and he abandoned the attempt. 

“ We have him!” cried Jonathan hurrying down 
the steps. ‘ He can’t escape.” 

As this was said, Jack turned with the swiftness of 
thought, and, shortening his sword, prepared to 


“Tl cut 


plunge it into the thieftaker’s heart. Before he could | 


quite snch a green-horn as Shotbolt, Jack, whatever 
you may think.” 

** For mercy’s sake go up stairs,” implored Shep- 
pard. “Ihave not told you half There’s a man 
dying—Captain Darrell. Take me with you. Place 
a pistol at my ear, and shoot me, if I’ve told you 
false.’ 
| * And, what good would that do ?” replied Treton, 
| sarcastically. “To shoot you would be to lose 
oe You act your part capitally, but it won’t 
ido. 
| * Won’t you go?” eried Jack passionately. ** Mr. 

Langley, l appeal to yon. Murder, I aay, has been 
| done ¢ Another murder will be committed if you 
;don’t prevent it. The blood will rest on your head. 
| Do you hear me, sir? Won't you stir?” 
| * Nota step,” replied Langley, gruffly. 
| “Of with him to Newgate!” cried Jonathan. 
|**Ireton, as you captured him, the reward is yours. 
| But | request that a third may be given to Langley.” 
| “Itshall be, Sir,” replied Ireton, bowing. “ Now came 
jalong, Jack.” 

»» 


“ Miscreants ! 


} 





cried Sheppard, almost driven frantic 
by the violence of his emotions; “you're all in league 
| with him.” ‘ 

| “ Away with him!” cried Jonathan. “I'll see him fet- 
| tered myself. Remain at the door, Nab,” he added, loiter- 
|ing for a moment behind the others, “and let no one in, 
or out.” 

| Jack, meanwhile, was carried to Newgate. Austin 
jeould scarcely credit his senses when he beheld him. 
|Shotbolt, who had in some degree recovered from the ef- 
|fects of his previous mortification, was thrown into an 
jextasy of delight, and could not sufficiently exult over the 
prisoner. Mrs, Spurling had retired for the night. Jack 
appealed to the new auditors, and again detailed his story, 
| but with no better success than heretofore. His statement 
|was treated with derision. Having seen him heavily 


| 


! 


jironed, and placed in the Condemned Hold, Jonathan re- 


\crossed the street. 
He found Abraham on guard as he had left him. 


make the thrust, however, he was seized upon be-| ‘ Has any one been here ?” he asked. 


hind by Ireton, who flung himself upon him. 

“Caught!” shouted the head-turnkey. “I give 
you joy of the capture, Mr. Wild,” he added, as) 
Jowathan eame up, and assisted him to secure and 
disarm the prisoner. “{f was coming to give you 
intelligence of a comical trick played by this rascal, 
when I find him here—the last place, I own, where I 
should have expected to find him.” 

“« You've arrived in the very nick of time,” rejoin- 
ed Jonathan ; “‘and I'll take care your services are 
not overlooked.” 

“* Mr. Ireton,”’ cried Jack, in accents of the most 
urgent entreaty, ‘before you take me hence, I im- 
plore you—if you would further the ends of justice—| 
search this house. One of the most barbarous mur-| 
ders ever committed, has just been perpetrated by | 
the monster Wild. You will find proofs of the 
bloody deed in his room. But go thither at once, 
I beseech you, before he has time to remove them.” 

«Mr. Ireton is welcome to search every room in 
my house if he pleases,” said Jonathan, in a tone 
of bravado. 

* As soon as we've conveyed you to Newgate, I'll 
accompany him.” 

“ Mr. freton will do no such thing,” replied the 
head-turnkey. “ Bless your soul! d’ ye think I’m 








“No von,” replied the Jew. 

“ That's well,” replied Wild, entering the house, and 
fastening the door. “And now to dispose of our dead. 
Why, Nab, you shake as if you’d got an ague !” he added, 
turning to the Jew, whose teeth chattered audibly. 

“T haven't quite recovered the fright I got in the Vell- 
Hole,” replied Abraham. 

On returning to the audience chamber, Jonathan found 
the inanimate body of Thames Darrell lying where he had 
left it; but on examining it, he remarked that the pockets 
were turned inside out, and had evidently been rifled. 
Startled by this circumstance, he looked around, and per- 
ceived that the trap-door,—which has been mentioned as 
communicating with a secret staircase,—was open. He 
next discovered that Blueskin was gone; and, pursuing 
his scrutiny, found that he had carried off all the bank- 
notes, gold, and letters,—including, what Jonathan him- 
self was not aware of,—the two packets which he had 
abstracted from the person of Thames. Uttering a terrible 
imprecation, Jonathan snatched up the link, and hastily 
descended the stairs, leaving the Jew behind him. After 
a careful search below, he could detect no trace of Blue- 
skin. But, finding the cellar-door open, concluded he had 
got out that way. 

Returning to the audience-chamber, in a by-no-means 
enviable state of mind, he commanded the Jew to throw 
the hady of Thames into the Well-Hole. 
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“You musht do dat shob yourself, Mishter Vild,” re-| 
joined Abraham, shaking his head. “ No pripe shall | 
indushe me to enter dat horrid plashe again.” 

* Fool!” cried Wild, taking up the body. “ What are | 
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forts as might tend to his restoration, or at least keep 
him alive until the period of execution. With this 
view, Jack was carried—for he was no longer able 
to move without assistance, to a ward called the 


you afraid of? After all,” he added, pausing, * he may |Castle, situated over the gateway on the western 


be of more use to me alive than dead.” 


|side, in what was considered the strongest 


art of 


Adhering to this change of plan, he ordered Abraham | the gaol. The walls were of immense thickness ; 


to follow him, and, descending the secret stairs once more, | 


carried the wounded man into the lewer part of the pre- 
mises. Unlocking several doors, he came to a dark vault, 


that would have rivalled the gloomiest cell in Newgate,\;, \. 


into which he thrust Thames, and fastened the door. 
“Go to the pump, Nab,” he said when this was done, 

“and fill a pail with water. We must wash out those 

stains up stairs, and barn the cloth. Blood, they say, 


won't come out. But I never found any truth in the | 


When I’ve had an hour's rest, I'll be after Blue-| - : : 
jed him as his nurse, and, under her care, he speedi- 


saying. 
skin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
How Blueskin underwent the Peine Forte et Dure. 


As soon as it became known, through the medium of 
the public prints, on the following day, that Jack Shep- 
pard had broken out of prison, and had been again cap- 
tured during the night, fresh curiosity was excited, and 
larger crowds than ever flocked to Newgate, in the hope 
of obtaining admission to his cell ; but by the governor's 
express commands, Wild 
step, no one was allowed to see him. A question next 
arose whether the prisoner could be executed under the 
existing warrant—some inclining to one opinion, some to 
another. ‘lo settle the point, the governor started to 
Windsor, delegating his trust, in the interim, to Wild, 
who took advantage of his brief rule to adopt the harshest 
measures towards the prisoner. He had him removed 


the small windows double grated and unglazed ; the 
fire place was without a grate; and a barrack-bed 
divided into two compartments, occupied one corner. 
s about twelve feet high, nine wide, and four- 


jteen long ; and was approached by double doors each 
|six inches thick. 
‘fast, his fetters were removed, his own clothes were 


As Jack appeared to be sinking 


returned to him, and he was allowed a mattrass and 
a scanty supply of bed-linen. Mrs. Spurling attend- 


ly revived. As soon as he became convalescent, and 
all fears of his premature dissolution were at an end, 
Wild recommenced his rigorous treatment. The bed- 
ding was removed ; Mrs. Spurling was no longer a!- 
lowed to visit him ; he was again loaded with irons ; 
fastened by an enormous horse-padlock to a staple 
In the floor ; and only allowed to take repose in a chair. 
|A single blanket constituted his sole covering at 


‘night. In spite of all this, he grew daily better and 


'Stronger, and his spirits revived. 
‘tors had been permitted to see him. 


Hitherto, no visi- 
As the time 


hoving spivetely csunnalied the |W hen his identity had to be proved approached, this 


rigour was, in a trifling degree, relaxed, and a few 


| persons were occasionally admitted to the ward, but 


jonly in the presence of Austin. 


From none of these 
could Jack ascertain what had become of Thames, 
or learn any particulars concerning the family at Dollis 
Hill, or of his mother. Austin, who had been evi- 


idently schooled by Wild, maintained a profound si- 


from the Condemned Hold, stripped of his fine apparel, | lence on this head. In this way, more than a month 


clothed in the most sordid rags, loaded with additional 
fetters, and thrust into the Stone Hold,—already described 
as the most noisome cell in the whole prison. 
without a glimpse of daylight, visited by no one except 
Austin at stated intervals, who neither answered a ques- 
tion nor addressed a word to him; fed upon the worst 
diet, literally mouldy bread and ditch-water; surrounded 
by stone walls ; with a flagged floor for his pillow, and 
without so much as a blanket to protect him from the 
death-like cold that pierced his frame,—Jack’s stout heart 
was subdued, and he fell into the deepest dejection, ar- 
dently longing for the time when even a violent death 
should terminate his sufferings. But it was not so 
ordered. Mr. Pitt returned with intelligence that the 
warrant was delayed, and, on taking the opinion of two 
eminent lawyers of the day, Sir William Thomson and 
Mr. Serjeant Kaby, it was decided that it must be proved 
in a regular and judicial manner that Sheppard was the 
identical person who had been convicted and had escaped, 
before a fresh order could be made for his execution; and 
that the matter must, therefore, stand over until the next 
sessions, to be held at the old Bailey in October, when it 
could be brought before the court. 

The unfortunate prisoner, meanwhile, who was not 
informed of the respite, languished in this horrible 
dungeon, and at the expiration of three weeks, be- 
came so seriously indisposed that it was feared he 
could not long survive. He refused his food, and 
even when better provisions were offered him, re- 
jected them. As his death was by no means what 
Jonathan desired, he resolved to remove him to a 
more airy ward, and to afford him such slight com- 


Here, 


passed over. October arrived ; and in another week 
‘the court would be stitting at the Old Bailey. 


One night, about this time, just as Austin was 
about to lock the great gate, Jonathan Wild and his 
‘two janizaries entered the Lodge with a prisoner 
‘bound hand and foot. It was Blueskin. @n the 
|cords being removed, he made a desperate spring at 
| Wild, bore him tothe ground, clutched at his throat, 
‘and would infallibly have strangled him, if the keep- 
lers had not all thrown themselves upon him, and by 

main force tornhim off. His struggles were so vio- 
lent, that being a man of tremendous strength, it was 
sometime before they could master him, and it re- 
quired the combined efforts of all the four partners 
|to put him into irons. It appeared from what he said 
‘that he bad been captured when asleep, that his liquor 
jhad been drugged,—otherwise, he would never have 
allowed himself to be taken alive. Wild, he asserted 
jhad robbed him of a large sam of money, and till it 
| was restored he would never plead. 
| “ We'll see that,” replied Jonathan. “Take him to 
ithe Bilbowes. Put him in the stocks, and there let him 
sleep off his drunken fit. Whether he pleads or not, he 
shall swing with his confederate, Jack Sheppard.” 

At.this allusion to his leader, a shudder passed through 
Blueskin's athletic frame. 

“Where is he?” he cried. “Let me see him. Let 
me have a word with him, and you may take all the 
money.” 

Jonathan made no answer, but motioned the partners 
to take him away. 

As soon as Blueskin was removed, Wild intimated his 
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intention of visiting the Castle. He was accompanied by| “ 1 want to know what you've done with the rest 
Ireton and Austin. The massive door was unlocked, and|of the notes—with the gold—and the papers you 


they entered the cell. What was their surprise to find it) took away from my room !” rejoined Wild. 

vacant, and the prisoner gone! Jonathan could scarcely} **'Then you’|! never know more than this,” retorted 
believe his eyes. He looked fiercely and inquiringly from | Blueskin with a grin of satisfaction;—* they're in a 
one to the other of his companions ; but, though both of| place of safety, where you’// never find ‘em, bat 
them were excessively frightened, neither appeared guilty.) where somebody else wi//, and that before long.” 
Before a word could be said, however, a slight noise was! ++ Hear me, Blueskin,”’ said Jonathan, restraining 
heard in the chimney, and Jack with his irons on descend- | his choler. ‘If you'll tell me where to look for these 
ed from it. Without betraying the slightest confusion, °T| things, and I do find them, I'll set you free. And 
making a single remark, he quietly resumed his seat. you shall have a share of the gold for yourself.” 

_“ Amazement!” cried Wild. “How has he unfastened | “Tl tell you what I'll do,” rejoined the other. 
—" Austin, it must be owing’to your negli «Ser Captain Sheppard free, and when I hear he’s 
gence. , phates vs _ | safe,—not before,—I’} put the money and papers into 
_ “My negligence, Mr. Wild,” said the turnkey, trembling | your possession, and le other aieae oa that 
in every joint. “T assure you, sir, when I left him aM you know nothing about.” 
hour ago, it was locked. I tried it myself, sir. I m as|” « Impracticable dolt!” exclaimed Jonathan, furious- 
much astonished as you. But I ean’t account for it! lly. «D hink I'd ith th . 

“At all events, you shall answer for it,” thundered] >" a Sta? ee 

= - go : |morsel of revenge on those terms? No! But I'll 
Wild, with a bitter imprecation. 


“ He’s not to blame,” said Jack, rising. “I opened the| — the secret out of you by other means.” 
padlock with this crooked nail, which I found in the floor.| “0 S@ying, he violently shat and locked the door. 
If you had arrived ten minutes later, or if there hadn't! About ten days after this interview, Blueskin, 
been an iron bar in the chimney, that hindered my| "Ving been indicted by Wild for several robberies, 
progress, I should have been beyond your reach.” “ jand true bills found against him, was placed at the 
“You talk boldly,” replied Wild. “Go to’ the Iron’ bar of the Old Bailey to be arraigned ; when he de- 
Hold, Austin, and tell two of the partners’ to bring elared that he would not plead to the indictment, 
another padlook of the largest size, and the heaviest| Unless thesum of five hundred pounds, taken from him 
handcuffs they can find. We'll try whether he'll get by Jonathan Wild, was first restored to him. This 
loose again.” |sum, claimed by Wild under the statue 4th and 5th of 
Sheppard said nothing, but a disdainful smile curled his | William and Mary, entitled “ dn aet for encouraging 
lips. | the apprehending of Highwaymen,” was granted to 
Austin departed, and presently afterwards returned with | him by the court. 
the two subordinate officers, each of whom worealeathern, As Blueskin still continued obstinate, the judgment 
apron round his waist, and carried a large hammer. As appointed to be executed upon such prisoners as 
soon as the manacles were slipped over the prisoner’s|stood mute, was then read. It was as follows, and, 
wrists, and the new padlock secured to the staple, they when uttered, produced a strong effect upon al] who 
withdrew. > |heard it, except the prisoner, who, in no respect, 
“ Leave me alone with him for a moment,” said Jona-|ajtered his sullen and dogged demeanour. 
than. And the gaolers also retired. | « Prisoner at the bar,” thusran the sentence, * you 
“ Jack,” said Wild, with a glance of malignant triumph, | shal] be taken to the prison from whence you came, 
“T will now tell you what I have done. All my plans} and pat into a mean room, stopped from the light ; 
have succeeded. Before a month has elapsed, your) and shall there be laid on the bare ground, without 
mother will be mine. The Trenchard estates will like- | any litter, straw, or other covering, and without any 
wise be mine, for Sir Rowland is no more, and the youth, | garment. You shall lie upon your back; your head 
Thames, will ae CoE 5 daylight. Blueskin, who | shall be covered ; and your feet shall be bare. One 
had evaded me with the papers and the money, is &/ of your arms shall be drawn to one side of the room. 
prisoner here, and will perish on the — gallows 45/ and the other arm to the other side; and your legs 
yourself. My vengeance is completely gratified. |shall be served in the like manner. ‘Then, there shall 
Without waiting for a reply, but darting a malevolent | | laid car bale 06 mach leek, or etene te Yeu 
look at the prisoner, he quitted the cell, the door of whieh | 0°“) POM JON oy i ey you aheall 
Baas , ’ = a : ay, € 
ae ck nal tates, on te joinea | have three morsels of barley bread, without any 
the turnkeys. “TI should like to see whether Blueskin is/4t"k ; and the second day you shall be allowed to 
a little more composed. I've a question to ask him,|drink as much as you can, at three times, of the 
Give me the keys and the light. I'll go alone.” Inver + that is next to the prison-door, except running 
So saying, he descended a short spiral staircase, and, | Water, without any bread. And this shall be your 
entering a long stone gallery, from which several other | diet until you die. = , itl lerk of th 
passages branched, took one of them, and after various | Prisoner at the bar, continues the ¢ — o = 
turnings—for he was familiar with all the intricacies of err ro a oreAe g judgment is given, 
the prison—arrived at the cell of which he was in search. | 'OMCNS MIS goods to the King. 
Selecting a key from the heavy bunch committed to him b belie! seamed a hae a 
by Austin, he threw open the door, and beheld Blueskin| ™¥® po was wOner. ’ 
ath at the back of The small ebember, handcuffed, and| made no answer, he was removed. p : 
with his feet confined in a heavy pair of stocks. He was Before the full sentence was carried into execution, 
asleep when Jonathan entered, and growled at being he was taken into a small room adjoining the court. 
disturbed. But, as soon as he perceived who it was, he Here Marvel, the executioner, who was in atte ndance, 
roused himself, and glared fiercely at the intruder from} was commanded by W ild to tie his thumbs together, 
under his bent brows. which he did with whipeord so tightly, that the 
« What do you want?” he asked, in a gruff voice.| string cnt to the bone. But as this produced no 

















effect, and did not even elicit a groan, the prisoner} 
was carried back to Newgate. 

The Press Room, to which Blueskin was convey-| 
ed on his arrival at the gaol, was @ small square 
chamber, walled and paved with stone. In each 
corner stood a stout square post reaching to the 
ceiling. ‘To these a heavy wooden apparatus was} 
attached, which could be raised or lowered at pleasure | 
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October, 1724, the door of the Castle was opened by 
Austin, who, with a look of unusual importance, 
announced to the prisoner that four gentlemen were 
shortly coming up with the governor to see him,— 
* four such gentlemen,” he added, in a tone meant to 
impress his auditor with a due sense of the honour 
intended him, * as you don’t meet every day.” 

“Ils Mr. Wood among them?” asked Jack, 


by pullies. Inthe floor were set four ring-bolts, about | eagerly. 


nine feet apart. When the prisoner was brought into 
this room, he was again questioned ; bat, continuing | 
contumacious, preparations were made for intlieting| 
the torture. His great personal strength being so/| 
well known, it was deemed prudent by Marvel to! 
have all the four partners, together with Caliban, in 
attendance. The prisoner, however, submitted more 
quietly than was anticipated. He allowed his irons 
and clothes to be taken off without resistance. But 
just as they were about to place him on the ground, 
he burst from their hold, and made a desperate spring 
at Jonathan, who was standing with his arms folded 
near the door watching the scene. ‘The attempt was 
unsuecessful. He was instantly overpowered, and | 
stretched upon the ground. ‘The four men fell upon| 
him, holding his arms and legs, while Caliban foreed 


“Mr. Wood!—no,” replied the turnkey. “ Do 
you think I’d take the trouble to announce him? 
These are persons of consequence, I tell you.” 

* Who are they ?” inquired Sheppard. ; 

“Why, first,” rejoined Austin, “ there’s Sir 
James Thornhill, historical painter to his Majesty, 
and the greatest artist of the day. Those grand 
desians in the dome of St. Paul’s are his work. So 
is the roof of the state-room at Hampton Court Palace, 
oceupied by Queen Anne, and the prince of Denmark. 
So is the chapel of All Souls at Oxford, and the 
great hall at Blenheim, and I don’t know how many 
halls and chapels besides. He’s now engaged on 
the hall at Greenwich Hospital.” 

“I’ve heard of him,” replied Jack, impatiently. 
** Who are the others?” 


back his head. In this state, be contrived to get the! “ Let me see. There’s a friend of Sir James—a 
poor black’s hand into his mouth, and nearly bit off) young man, an engraver of masquerade tickets and 
one of his fingers before the sufferer could be rescued. caricatures,—his name I believe is Hogarth. Then, 
Meanwhile, the executioner had attached strong|there’s Mr. Gay, the poet, who wrote the * Captives,’ 
cords to his ankles and wrists, and fastened them | which was lately acted at Drury Lane, and was so 


tightly to the iron rings. ‘This done, he unloosed the 
pulley, and the ponderous machine, which resembled 
a trough, slowly descended upon the prisoner’s| 
breast. Marvel, then, took two iron weights, each | 
of a hundred pounds, and placed them in the press. 
As this seemed insufficient, after a lapse of five 
minutes, he added another hundred weight. The! 
prisoner breathed with difficulty. Still, his robust 
frame enabled him to hold out. After he had endured 
this torture for an hour, ata sign from Wild another 
hundred weight was added. In a few minutes, an| 
appalling change was perceptible. ‘The veins in his| 
throat and forehead swelled and blackened ; his eyes | 
protruded from their sockets, and stared wildly; a) 
thick damp gathered on his brow; and blood gushed | 
from his mouth, nostrils, and ears. 

“ Water!” he gasped. 

The executicner shook his head. 

“Do you snbmit!” interrogated Wild. 

Blueskin answered by dashing his head violently | 
against the flagped floor. His efforts at self-destruc-| 
tion were, however. prevented, } 

“« Try fifty pounds more,” said Jonathan. 

* Stop!" groaned Bineskin. 

« Will you plead ’ demanded W ild, harshly. 

I will,” answered the prisoner. 

** Release him,” said Jonathan, ** We have cured 
his obstinacy, you perceive,” he added to Marvel. 

‘*T will live,” cried Blueskin, with a look of the 
deadliest hatred at Wild, * to be revenged on you.” 

And, as the weights were removed, he fainted. 


| 


CHAPTER XV. 


How Jack Sheppa:d’s portrait was painted. 


Eaar.y in the morning of Thursday, the 15th of 





much admired by the Princess of Wales. And, 
lastly, there’s Mr. Figg, the noted prize-fighter, from 
the new Amphitheatre in Marrylebone Fields.” 
 Figg’s an old friend of mine,” rejoined Jack; 
“he was my instructor in the small sword and back 
sword exercise. I’m glad he’s come to see me.” 

* You don’t inquire what brings Sir James Thorn- 
hill here?” said Austin. 

** Curiosity, 1 suppose,” returned Jack, carelessly. 

* No such thing,” rejoined the gaoler; ** he’s com- 
ing on business.” 

On what business, in the name of wonder?” 
asked Sheppard. 

«To paint your portrait,” answered the gaoler. 

‘* My portrait!’ echoed Jack. 

‘« By desire of his Majesty,” said the gaoler, con- 
sequentially. “He has heard of your wonderful 
escapes, and wishes to see whatyou’relike. There's 
a feather in your cap! No house-breaker was ever 
so highly honored before.” 

“And have my eseapes really made so much noise 
as to reach the ear of royalty?” mused Jack. “I 
have done nothing—nothing to what I cou/d do—to 
what [ will do!” 

“You've done quite enough,” rejoined Austin ; 
“more than you'll ever do again.” 

** And then te be taken thus, in these disgraceful 
bonds !” continued Jack, “to be held up as a sight 
for ever!” 

“ Why, how else would you be taken?” exclaimed 
the gaoler, with a coarse laugh. “It’s very well 
Mr. Wild allowed you to have your fine clothes 
again, or you might have been taken in a still more 
disgraceful garb. For my part, [ think these 


shackles extremely becoming. But here they are.” 


Voices being heard at the door, Austin flew to 
open it, and admitted Mr. Pitt, the governor, a tall 
pompous personage, who, in his turn, ushered in four 
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other individaals. The first of these, whom he ad-|a neck like that of an ox, and a chest which might 
dressed as Mr. Gay, was a stout, good-looking, good-| have served as a model fora Hercules. He had a 
humored man, about thirty-six, with a dark complex- flattish, perhaps it should be called, a flattened nose, 
lon, an oval face, fine black eyes, full of fire and sen- | and a brown, leathern-looking hide, that seemed as 
sibility, and twinkling with roguish humour—an ex-|if it had not uofrequently undergone the precess of 
pression fully borne out by the mouth, which had a| tanning. Under his arm he carried a thick, knotted 
very a sarcastic curl. The poet's appear-|crabstick. ‘I'he above description of 
ance altogether was highly prepossessing. With a . . ‘ 
strong waialios to catioe, bas viiheet a. particle of — pm rige. by ~ apy we | eae : 
malice or ill-nature inits display, Gay, by his strokes) * ole monarch scknowlenged of Mary’ bone plainss= 
of pleasantry, whether in his writings or couversa-| may sound somewhat tame by the side of the glowing 
tion, never lost a friend. On the contrary, he was a account given of him by his gallant biographer, who 
universal favourite, and numbered amongst his inti-|asserts that “there was a majesty shone in his 
mate acquaintances the choicest spirits of the time,— countenance, and blazed in his actions, beyond all I 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and «all the better brothers.” ever saw;’’ but it may, possibly, convey a more 
His demeanour was polished ; his manners singu-| accurate notion of his personal appearance. James 
larly affable and gentle ; aud he was remarkable for Figg was the most perfect master of seli-defence of 
the generosity of his temper. In worldly matters) his day. Seconded by his strength and temper, his 
Gay was not fortunate. Possessed, at one time, of| skill rendered him invincible, and he is reputed 
a Share in the South Sea stock, he conceived himself never to have lost a battle. His impertuibable de- 
worth twenty thousand pounds, But, on the bursting) meanour in the fight has been well portrayed by Cap- 
of that bubble, his hopes vanished with it. Neither tain Godfrey, who here condescends to lay aside his 
did his interest, which Was by no means inconsider-) stilts. * His right leg bold and firm, and his left, 
able,—nor his genetal popularity, procure him the| which could hardly ever be disturbed, gave him a 
preferment he desired. A constant attendant at court, surprising advantage, and struck his adversary with 
he had the inortification to see every one promoted | despair and panic. He had a peculiar way of step- 
but himself, and thus bewails his i!]-luck. ping in, in a parry; knew his arm, and its just time 
lof moving; puta firm faith in that,and never let his 
jopponent escape. He was just as much a greater 
P f master than any other I ever saw, as he was a greater 
The prodigious success of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” |judge of time and measure.” Figg’s prowess in a 
which was produced about four years after the date|combat with Sutton has been celebrated by Dr. 
of this history, rewarded him for all his previous dis- | Byrom,—a poet of whom his native town, Manches- 
appointments, though it did not fully justify the well-| ter, may be justly proud; and his features and figure 
known epigram, alluding to himself and the manager, | have been preserved by the most illustrious of his 
and make Gay rich, and Rich gay. At the time of companions on the present oceasion.— Hogarth —in 
his present introduction, his play of * The Captives,” | the levee in the ** Rake’s Progress,”’ and in “ South- 
had just been produced at Drury Lane, and he was wark Fair.” 
meditating his ** Fables,” which were published two| On the appearance of his visiters, Sheppard arose, 
years afterwards, |—his gyves clanking heavily as he made the move- 

Behind the poet came Sir James Thornhill. ‘The, ment,—and folding his arms, so far as his manacles 
eminent painter had handsome, expressive features,| would permit him, upon his breast, steadily returned 
an aquiline nose, and a good deal of dignity in his| the glances fixed upon him. 
manner. His age was not far from fifty. He was| ‘This is the noted house-breaker, and prison- 
accompanied by a young man of about seven and| breaker, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pitt, pointing to the 
twenty, who carried his easel, set it in its place, laid | prisoner. 
the canvass upon it, opened the paint box, took out *“ Odd’s life!” eried Gay, in astonishment; * is 
the brushes and palette, and in short, paid him the this slight-made stripling Jack Sheppard? Why, I 
most assiduous attention. This young man, whose! expected to see a man six foot high at the least, and 
features, though rather plain and coarse, bore the| 2s broad across the shoulders as our friend Figg. 
Strongest impress of genius, and who had a datk| This is a mere boy. Are you sure you haven't mis- 
grey, penetrating eye, so quick in its glances that it|taken the ward, Mr. Pitt?” 
seemed to survey twenty objects at once, and yetonly| * There is no mistake, sir,” rejoined the prisoner, 
to fasten upon one, bore the honoured name of Wil-|drawing himself up. “I’m Jack Sheppard.” 
liam Hogarth. Why he paid so much attention to) « W ell, Inever was more surprised in my life,” 
Sir James Thornhill may be explained anon. said the poet,—** never y 

The rear of the party was brought up by a large,, “ He’s just the man J expected to see,” observed 
powerfully-built man, with a bluff, honest, but rugge d' Hogarth, who, having arranged every thing to 
countenance, slashed with many a cut and scar, and|Thornhil)’s satisfaction, had turned to look at the 
stamped with that surly, sturdy, bull-dog-like look,| prisoner, and was now, with his chin upon his wrist, 


Places, I found, were daily given away, 
And yet no friendly gazette mentioned Gay. 


whieh an Englishman always delights to comtem-| 
plate, because lie conceives it to be characteristic o'| 


and his elbow supported by the other hand, bending 
his keen grey eyes upon him, * just theman! Look 








his countrymen. This formidable person who was|at that light, lithe figure,—all muscle and activity, 
no other than the renowned Figg, the “ Atlas of the| with not an ounce of superfluous flesh upon it. In 
sword,” as he is termed by Captain Godfrey, had|my search after strange characters, Mr. Gay, I’ve 
removed his hat and “skull covering,” and was|been in many odd quarters of our city—have visited 
wiping the heat from his bepatehed and close-shaven | haunts frequented only by thieves—the Old Mint, 
pate. His shirt also was unbuttoned, and disclosed|the New Mint, the worst part of St. Giles’s and 
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other places—but I've nowhere seen any one, who 
came up so completely to my uotion of a first-rate 
house-breaker as the individual before us. Wherever 

I saw him, | should pick him out as a man designed 
by nature to plan and accomplish the wonderful 
escapes he has effected.” 

As he spoke, a smile crossed Sheppard’s counten- 
ance. 

* He understands me, you perceive,” said Hogarth. 

* Well, L won't dispute your judgment in such 
matters, Mr. Hogarth,” replied Gay. Bat I ap- 
peal to you, Sir James, whether it is n’t extraord- 
inary that so very slight a person should be such 
a desperate robber as he is represented—so young, 
too, for such an old offender. Why he can scarcely 
be twenty.” 

Tam one-and-twenty,” observed Jack. 

* One-and-twenty, ah!” repeated Gay. 
I'm not far from the mark.” 

‘He is certainly extremely youthful-looking and very 
slightly made,” said Thornhill, who had been atten- 
tively studying Shepnard's countenance. “But agree 
with Hogarth, that he is precisely the person to do 
what he has done. Like a thorough-bred racer, he 
would sustain twice as much fatigue as a person 
Can | be accommodated with a 


* Well, 


of heavier mould, 
seat, Mr. Pinu?” 


Certainly, Sir James, certainly,” 


replied the 
yovertor. 

“ Geta chair, Austin.” 

W hile this order was obeyed, Figg who had been 
standing near the door made his way to the prisoner, 
and offered him his huge band, which Jack warm-| 
ly grasped. 

*Well, Jack,” said the prize-fighter, in a rough, | 
but friendly voice, and with a cut-and-thrust abrupt} 
manner peculiar to himself ; “ how are you, lad, eh?! 
Would’nt take my advice. | 
Told you how it would be. One mistress enough 
to ruina man,—two the devil. Laughed at me 
then. Laugh on the wrong side of your mouth, 


Sorry to se> you here. 


how. 

** You're not come here to insult me, Mr. Figg ?”’| 
said Jack peevishly. 

“Insult you! not 1;” retarned Figg. * Heard of 
Every body talking of you. Wished 
to see you. Old pupil. Capital swordsman. Short- 
ly to be executed. Cometo take leave. ‘Trifle use-’ 
ful?” he added, slipping a few pieces of gold into 
Jack’s hand. 

* You are very kind,”’ said Jack, returning the 
money; * but] don’t require your assistance.” 

* Too proud, eh 2’ rejoined the prize fighter. 
* Won't be under any obligation.” 

“There you're wrong, Mr. Figg,” replied Jaek, 
smiling; “for, before lm taken to Tyburn, 1 mean 
to borrow a shirt for the oceasion from you.” 

“Have it, and welcome,” rejoined Figg. “ Al- 
ways plenty toe spare. Never bought a shirt in my 
life, Mr. Gay,” he added, turning to the poet. 
* Sold a good ‘many, though.” 

‘How do you manage that, Mr. Figg ?” asked 
Gay. 

* Thus,” replied the prize-fighter. 
public fight. Challenge accepted. 


your escapes. 


“ Proclaim a 
Fifty pupils.! 


Day before send round to each to borrow a shiit.| 


Fifty sent home. All superfine holland. Wear one, 
on the stage on the following day. Cut to pieces—| 
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slashed—bloodied. ach of my scholars thinks it 
his own shirt. Offer to return it to each in private. 
All make the same answer —t d—n you, keep it.’” 

* Aningenious device,” laughed Gay. 

Sir James Thornhill’s preparations being now com- 
pleted, Mr. Pitt desired to know if he wanted any- 
thing further, and being answered in the negative, 
he excused himself on the plea that his attendance 
was required in the court at the Old Bailey, which 
was then sitting, and withdrew. 

“Do me the favour to seat yourself, Jack,” said 
Sir James. * Gentlemen, a little further off, if you 
please.” 

Sheppard immediately complied with the painter's 
request while Gay and Figg drew back on one side, 
and Hogarth on the other. The latter took from his 
pocket a sinal! note-book and pencil. 

“I'll make a sketch too,’ he said. * Jack Shep- 
pard’s face is well worth preserving.” 

After narrowly examining the countenance of the 
sitter, and motioning him with his pencil into a par- 
ticular attitude, Sir James Thornhill commenced op- 
erations ; and while he rapidly transferred his linea- 
ments to the cauvass, engaged him in conversation, 
in the course of which he artfully eoutrived to draw 
him into a recital of his adventures. The ruse suc- 
ceeded almost beyond his expectation. During the 
narration, Jack’s features lighted up, and an expres- 
sion which would have been in vain looked for in re- 
pose, was instantly canght and depicted by the skil- 
ful artist. All the party were greatly interested by 
Sheppard’s history—especially Figg, who laughed 
long and loud at the escape from the Condemned 
Hold. When Jack came to speak of Jonathan Wild, 
his countenance fell. 

** We must change the subject,”’ remarked ‘Thorn- 
hill, pausing in his task ; ** this will never do.” 

* Quite right, Sir James,” said Austin. * We 
never suffer him to mention Mr. Wild’s name. He 
never appears to so little advantage as when speak- 
ing of him.” 

**] don’t wonder at it,”’ rejoined Gay. 

Here Hogarth received a private signal from 
Thornhill to attract Sheppard’s attention. 

“And so you've given up all hope of escaping, 
eh, Jack ?’’ remarked Hogarth. 

“That's scarcely a fair question, Mr. Hogarth, 
before the gaoler,”’ replied Jack. But I tell you 
frankly, and Mr. Austin may repeat it if he pleases 
to his master, Jonathan Wild,—I have nof.”’ 

* Well said, Jack,”’ cried Figg. ‘Never give 
in.” 

* Well,” observed Hogarth, “if, fettered as you 
are, you contrive to break out of this dungeon, you'll 
do what no man ever did before.” 

A peculiar smile illuminated Jack’s features. 

* There it is!” cried Sir James, eagerly. ‘There's 
the exact expression I want. For the leve of Heaven, 
Jack, don’t nove !—Don’t alter a muscle, if you can 
help it.” 

And, with a few magical touches, he stamped the 
fleeting expression on the canvass. 

“TI have it too!’ exclaimed Hogarth, busily 
plying his pencil. “Gad! it’s a devilish fine face 
when lit up.” 

“As like as life, sir,” observed Austin, peeping 
over Thornhill’s shoulder at the portrait. “ As like 
as life.” 
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% The very face,” exclaimed Gay, advancing to} 


Jook at it;—* with all the escapes written in :t.”’ 

« Yon flatter me,” smiled Sir James. * But, I 
own, I think it és like.” 

« What do you think of my sketch, Jack ?”’ said 
Hogarth, handing him the drawing. 

It’s like enough, I dare say,” rejoined Sheppard. 
“ But it wants something ere.” And he pointed 
significantly to the hand. 

“1 see,” rejoined Hogarth, rapidly sketching a 
file, which he placed in the hands of the picture. | 
«Will that do?” he added, returning it. 

“It's better,’ observed Sheppard, meaningly. 
** But you've given me what I don’t possess.” 

“Ham!” said Hogarth, looking fixedly at hira. 
* 1 don’t see how I can improve it.” 

* May T Jock at it, sir:’’ said Austin, stepping 
to wards him. 

“No,” replied Hogarth, hastily effacing the 
sketch. ‘I’m never satisfied with a first attempt.” 

“ Egad, Jack,” said Gay, “you should write 
your adventures. They would he quite as enter- 
taining, as the histories of Guzman D’Alfarache. 
Lazarillo de Termes, Estevanillo Gonzalez, Meriton 
Latroon, or any of my favourite rogues,—and far 
more instructive.” 

* You had better write them for me, Mr. Gay,” | 
rejoined Jack. 

“Tf you'll write them, I°!l illustrate them,” ob-| 
served Hogarth. 

“An idea has just occurred to me,” said Gay,| 
“which Jack’s narrative has suggested. Ill write 
an opera, the scene of which shall be laid altogether 
in Newgate, and the principal character shal] besa! 
highwayman. I'll not forget your two mistresses, | 
Jack.” 

“Nor Jonathan Wild, I hope,” interposed Shep-| 
pard. 
“ Certainly not,” replied Gay. “T'll gibbet the} 
rascal. But I forget,” he added, glancing at Austin ;| 
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And he hazarded a wink at the poet over the paper 
on which he was sketching. Luckily, Sir James 
was so much engrossed by his own task, that both 
the remark and gesture escaped him, 

“I suppose I was mistaken,” returned Gay, 
** You've been quizzing my friend Kent, I perceive, 
in your Burlington Gate.” 

* A capital caricature that,’ remarked Thornhill 
laughing. ** What does Mr. Kent say to it ?”’ 

“ He thinks so highly of it, that he says if he had 
a daughter he would give her to the artist,” answered 





| Gay, a little maliciously. 


* Ah!” exclaimed Sir James. 

“Sdeath!” cried Hogarth, aside to the poet. 
** You've ruined my hopes.” 

* Advanced them rather,” replied Gay, in the same 
tone. Miss Thornhill’s a charming girl, J think 
a wife a neediess incumbrance, and mean to diea 


bachelor. But, if | were in your place, I know what 
I'd do—”’ 

“ What—what would you dot” asked Hogarth, 
eagerly. 


* Run away with her,” replied Gay. 

* Pish ?” exclaimed Hogarth. But he afterwards 
acted upon the suggestion. 

* Good b’ye Jack,” said Figg, putting en his hat, 
‘Rather in the way. Send you the shirt. Here, 
turnkey. Couple of guineas to drink Captain Shep- 
pard’s speedy escape. Thank him, not me, ‘man. 
Give this fellow the slip, if you ean, Jack. If not, 
keep up your spirits. Die game.” 

“ Never fear,” replied Jack. “If 1 get free, I’ll 
have a bout with you at all weapons. If not, I'll 
take a cheerful glass with you at the City of Oxford, 
on my way to ‘l'yburn.” 

* Give you the best I have in either case,” replied 
Figg. Good-bye!” And with a cordial shake of 


ithe hand he took his departure. 


Sir James Thornhill, then rose. 
«| won't trouble you further, Jack,” he remarked. 


“it’s high treason to speak disrespectfully of Mr.|I’ve done all I can to the portraithere. I must finish 


Wild in his own domain.” 
“ T hear nothing, sir,” laughed Anstin. 


jit at home.”’ 


‘«« Permit me to see it, Sir James !”’ requested Jack. 


**T was about to add,” continued Gay, “ that my|“ Ah!’ he exclaimed, as the painting was turned 
opera shall have no music except the good old ballad towards him. * What would my poor mother say 


tunes, 
Italian opera out of fashion, with Cutzoni, Senesino, 
and the‘ divine’ Farine}li at its head.”’ | 

* You'll do a national service, then,” said Ho-| 
garth. ‘The sums lavished unon those people are |‘ 
perfectly disgraceful, and 1 should be enchanted to| 
see them hooted from the stage. 


Sheppard’s story. 1°]] take two apprentices, and de- 
pict their career. One, by perseverance and industry, 


But I’ve an idea! yourself. m 
as well as you, grounded in some measure upon|—an advertisement, offering a reward 


And we'll see whether it won't put the ito it !”” 


«+ ] was sorry to see that about your mother, Jack,” 


observed Hogarth. 


« What of her 1’ exclaimed Jack, starting up. 
‘Is she dead ?” 

« No—no,”? answered Hogarth. “Don’t alarm 
I saw itthis morning in the Daily Journal 


oP) 





* For what?” 
*Sdeath! what ean I 


«+ A reward !” echoed Jack. 
“| had the paper with me. 











shall obtain fortune, credit, and the highest honours ;| have done with it? Ob! here itis,” eried Hogarth, 
while the other, by an opposite conrse, and dissolute | picking it from the ground. “ I must have dropped 
habits, shall eventually arrive at Tyburn.” ‘it when I took out my note-book. There's the para- 
«“ Your's will be nearer the truth, and have a graph. ‘ Mfrs. Sheppard left Mr. Wood's house at Dol- 
deeper moral, Mr. Hogarth,” remarked Jack, deject- “’s Hill on Tuesday’—that's two days ago,— hasn't 
edly. But if my career were truly exhibited, it been heard of since.*”” 
must be as one long straggle against destiny in the, ‘Let me see,” cried Jack, snatching the paper, 
shape of—”’ and eagerly perusing the advertisement. “Ah!” he 
« Jonathan Wild,” interposed Gay. “I knew it. exclaimed, in a tone of anguish. “ She has-fallen 


By the by, Mr. Hogarth, didn’t I see you last night into the villains’ hands.” 
at the ridotto with Lady Thornhill and her pretty) 
daughter ?”” 

* Me !—no, sir,” stammered Hogarth, colouring. 
62 


« What villain ?” cried Hogarth. 
* Jonathan Wild, I'll be sworn,” said Gay. 
« Right !—right!” cried Jack, striking his fettered 
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hands against his breast. “She is in his power, 
and I am here, chained hand and foot, unable to 
assist her.” 

*] could make a fine sketch of him now,’ 
pered Hogarth to Gay. 

* 1 told you how it was, Sir James,” said, Anstin, 
addressing the knight, who was preparing for his 
departure, “he attributes every misfortune that be- 
falls him to Mr. Wild.” 

* And with some justice,” replied Thorohill drily. 

** Allow me to assist you, Sir James,” said Ho- 
garth. 

“Many thanks, sir," replied Thornhill, with 
freezing politeness ; * but I do not require assist- 
ance.” 

*T tell you what, Jack,” said Gay, * I’ve several 
urgent engagements this morning; bat I'll return to- 
morrow, and hear the rest of your story. And, if I 
can render you any service, ycu may command me.” 

“To-morrow will be too late,” said Sheppard, 
moodily. 

The easel and the palette having been packed up, 
and the canvass carefully removed by Austin, the 
party took leave of the prisoner, who was so moch 
abstracted that he scarcely noticed their departure. 
_ as Hogarth got to the door, the turnkey stopped 

im. 


* whis- 


Jack’s former attempt to pass up the chimney, it 
may be remembered, was obstructed by an iron bar. 
To remove this obstacle it was necessary to make an 
extensive breach in the wall. With the broken links 
of the chain, which served him in lieu of more effi- 
cient implements, he commenced operations just 
above the chimney-piece, and soon contrived te pick 
a hole in the plaster. 

He found the wall, as he suspected, solidly con- 
stucted of brick and stone; and with the slight and 
inadequate tools which he possessed, it was a work 
of infinite labour and skill to get out a single brick. 
That done, he was well aware the rest would be 
comparatively easy, and as he threw the brick to the 
ground, he exclaimed triumphantly, “The first step 
is taken, the main difficulty is overcome.” 

Animated by this trifling success, he proceeded 
with fresh ardour, and the rapidity of his progress 
was proclaimed by the heap of bricks, stones, and 
mortar which before long covered the floor. At the 
expiration of an hour, by dint of unremitting exertion, 
he made so large a breach in the chimnev, that he 
could stand upright in it. He was now withina foot 
of the bar, and introducing himself into the hole, 
speedily worked his way to it. 

Regardless of the risk he incurred from some heavy 





“ You have forgotten your knife, Mr. Hogarth.” 
he observed, significantly. 

“So I have,” replied Hogarth, glancing at Shep- 
pard. 

**T ean do withont it,” muttered Jack. 

The door was then locked, and he was left 
alone. 

At three o’clock, on the same day, Austin brought 


stone dropping on his head or feet,—regardless also 
lof the noise made by the falling rubbish, and of the 
‘imminent danger which he consequently ran of being 
interrupted by some of the gaolers, should the sound 
‘reach their ears, he continued to pull down large 
/masses of the wall, which he flung upon the floor of 
the cell. 

Having worked thus for another quarter cf an hour 





up Jack’s provisions, and after carefully examining| Without being sensible of fatigue, though he was 
his fetters, and finding all secure, told him that if he | half stifled by the clouds of dust which his ex- 
wanted any thing further he must mention it, as he ertions raised, he had made a hole abont three feet 
should not be able to return in the evening, his pres- | wide, and six high, and uncovered the tron har. 
ence being required elsewhere. Jack replied in the | Grasping it firmly with both hands, he quickly 
negative, and it required all his mastery over him-| Wrenched it from the stones in whieh it was mortised, 
self to prevent the satisfaction which this an- and leapt to the ground. On examination it proved 
nouncement afforded him from being noticed by the | te be a flat bar of iron, nearly a yard in length, and 
gaoler. ‘more than an inch square, “A capital instrument for 
With the usual precautions, Austin then de-|my purpose.” thought Jack shouldering it; “and 
parted. | worth all the trouble I have had in procuring it.” 
“And now,” cried Jack, leaping up, * for an| While he was thus musing, he fancied he heard 
achievement, compared with which all [ have yet the lock tried. A chill ran through his frame, and, 
done shall be as nothing.” \grasping the heavy weapon with which chance had 
iprovided him, prepared to strike down the first 


oe person who should enter the cell. After listening 
attentively for a short time without. drawing breath, 

CHAPTER XV. he becaine eonvineed that his apprehensions were 
| groundless, and, greatly relieved, sat down upon 


The hon Bar. \the chair to rest himself and prepare for further ef- 


Jack Sueprarn’s first object was to free himself forts. i 

from his handeutis. ‘I'his he accomplished by hold-| Acquainted with every part of the gaol, Jack well 
ing the chain that connected them firmly between his knew that his only chance of effecting an escape 
teeth, and squeezing his fingers as closely together must be by the roof. ‘To reach it would be a most 
as possible, succeeded in drawing his wrists through ‘ifficult undertaking. Still it was possible, and the 
the manacle. He next twisted the heavy gyves round |4ifficulty was only a fresh incitement. 

and round, and partly by main strength, partly by a) The mere enumeration of the obstacles that exist- 
dexterous and well-applied jerk snapped asunder the ed wonld have deterred any spirit less daring than 
central link by which they were attached to the pad-|Sheppard’s from even hazarding the attempt. Inde- 
lock. ‘Taking off his stockings, he then drew up the pendently of other risks, and of the chance of 
basils as far as he was able, and tied the fragments of breaking his neck in the descent, he was aware that 
the broken chain to his legs to prevent them from to reach the leads he should have to break open six 
clanking, and impeding his future exertions. jor the strongest doors of the prison. Armed, hew- 
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ever, with the implement he had so fortunately ob-) large rusty lock, which he endeavoured to pick with 
tained, he did not despair of success. the nail he had just acquired; but all his efforts 
* My name will only be remembered as that of a/| proving inetlectual, he removed the plate that covered 
robber,” he mused ; ** but it shall be remembered as|it with the bar, and with his fingers contrived to 
that of a bold one: and this night’s achievement, if| draw back the bolt. 
it does nothing else, shall prevent me from being) Opening the door he then stepped into a dark nar- 
classed with the common herd of depredators.” | now passage, leading, as he was well aware, to the 
Roused by this reflection, filled with the deepest chapel. On the left there were doors communicating 
anxiety for his mother, and burning to be avenged) with the King’s Bench Ward and the Stone Ward, 
upon Jonathan Wild, he grasped the iron bar, which,| two large holds on the Master Debtors’ side. But 
when he sat down, he had laid upon his knees, and| Jack was too weil versed in the geography of the 
stepped quiekly across the room. In doing so, he} place to attempt either of them. Indeed, if he had 
had to clamber up the immense heap of bricks and| been ignorant of it, the sound of voices which he 
rubbish which now littered the floor, amounting al-/could faintly distinguish, would have served as a 
most to a cartload, and reaching up nearly to the top caution to him. 
of the chimney-piece. | Hurrying on, his progress was soon checked by a 
* Austin will stare.’ thought Jack,” “ when he| Strong door, several inches in thickness, and nearly 
comes here in the morning. It will cost them some-| as wide as the passage. Running his hand caretuliy 
thing to repair their stronghold, and take them more) over it in search of the Jock, he perceived to his dis- 
time to build it up again than I have taken to pull it) may that it was fastened on the other side. After 
dewn.” | several vain attempts to burst it open, he resolved, 
Before proceeding with his task, he considered | as a last alternative, to break through the wall in the 
whether it would be possible to barricade the door;| part nearest to the lock. ‘This was a much more 
but, reflecting that the bar would be an indispensa- serious task than he anticipated. The wall was 
ble assistant in his further eflorts, he abandoned the) of cousiderable thickness, and built altogether of 
idea, and determined to rely impkeitly on that good stone ; and the noise he, was compelled to make in 
fortune which had hitherto attended him on similar using the heavy bar, which brought sparks with 
occasions. jevery splinter he struck off, was so great, that he 
Having once more got into the chimney, he climb- feared it must be heard by the prisoners on the 
ed to a level with the ward above, and recommenced, Debtors’ side. Heedless, however, of the conse- 
operations as vigorously as before. He was now quences, he pursued his task, 
aided with a powerful implement, with which he| Half an hour’s labour, during which he was 
goon contrived to make a holein the wall. obliged more than once to pause to regain breath, 
“ Every brick 1 take out,” cried Jack, as fresh/ sufficed to make a hole wide enough to allow a pas- 
tubbish clattered down the chimney, “brings me) Sage for his arm up to the elbow. In this way he 
nearer my mother.” was able to force back a ponderous bolt from its 
socket; and, to his unspeakable joy, found that the 
door instantly yielded. 
Once more cheered by daylight, he hastened for- 
ward, and entered the chape!. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
The Red Rovm. 


The ward into which Jack was endeavouring to! 
break was called the Red Room, from the eweeer| CHAPTER XVII. 
stance of its walls having once been painted in that) The Chapel. 
colour; all traces of which had, however, long since! 
disappeared. Like the Castle, which it resembled | Sirvarep at the upper part of the south-east 
in all respects except that it was destitute even of angle of the goal, the chapel of Old Newgate was 
a barrack-bedstead, the Red Room was reserved for, divided on the north side into three grated compart- 
state-prisoners, and had not been occupied since the ments, or pens as they were termed, allotted to the 
year 1716, when the gaol, as has before been men-| common debtors and felons. In the north-west 
tioned was crowded by the Preston rebels. ‘angle, there was a small pen for female offenders, 

Having made a hole in the wall sufficiently large, and, on the south, a more commodious inclosure ap- 
to pass through, Jack first tossed the bar into the) propriated to the master-debtors and strangers. I1a- 
room, and then crept after it. As soon as he hag | mediately beneath the pulpit stood a large circular 
gained his feet, he glanced round the bare blank! pew, where malefactors under sentence of death sat 
walls of the cell, and, oppressed by the musty, close to hear the condemned sermon delivered to them, and 
atmosphere, exclaimed, * 1’}I Jet a little fresh air in-| where they formed a public spectacle to the crowds 
to this dungeon. ‘They say it hasn’t been opened | Which curiosity generally attracted on those ocea- 
for eight years—but I won't be eight years in get-| sions. , 
ting out of it.” | ‘To return. Jack had got into one of the pens at the 

In stepping across the room, some sharp point in north side of the chapel. ‘Che enclosure by whieh it 
the floor pierced his foot, and stooping to examine it, Was surrounded was about twelve feet high; the 
he found that the wound had been inflicted by a long| under part being composed of vaken planks, the 
rusty nail, which projected from the boards. ‘Totally upper of a strong iron grating, surmounted by sharp 
disregarding the pain, he picked up the nail, and re-] iron spikes. In the middle there was a gate, it was 
served it for future use. Nor was he long in making} locked. But Jack speedily burst it open with the 
it available. | iron bar. , ho? 

On examining the door, he found it secured by | Clearing the few impediments in his way, he 
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soon reached the condemned pew, where it had once {work upon the lock, which he attacked with all his 
been his fate to sit; and extecding himse!f on the | implements ;—now attempting to pick it with the 
seat endeavoured to snatch a moments’ repose. It!nail; now to wrench it off with the bar; but all with- 
was denied him, for as he closed his eyes—though | out effect. He not only failed in making any im- 
but for an instant—the whole scene of his former) pression, but seemed to increase the difficulties, for 
visit to the place rose before him. There he sat as- after an hour’s toil he had broken the nail and slight- 
before, with the heavy fetters on his limbs, and beside |ly bent the iron bar. 
him sat his three companions, who had since ex-| Completely overcome by fatigue, with strained 
piated their offences on the gibbet. The chapel was| muscles, and bruised hands ; streaming with perspir- 
again crowded with visiters, and every eye—even |ation, and with lips so parched that he would gladly 
that of Jonathan Wild who had come thither to deride | have parted with a treasure if he had possessed it for 
him,—was fixed upon him. So perfect was the illu-|a draught of water; he sank against the wall, and 
sion, that he could almost fancy he heard the solemn|while in this state was seized with a sudden and 
voiee of the ordinary warning him that his race was/strange alarm. He fancied that the turnkeys had 
nearly run, and imploring him to prepare for eternity. | discovered his flight and were in pursuit of him,— 
From this perturbed state he was roused by thoughts | that they had climbed up the chimney,—entered the 
of his mother, and faneying he heard her gentle voice; Red Room,—tracked him from door to door, and 
urging him on to fresh exertion, he started up. iwere now only detained by the gate which he had 
On one side of the chapel there was a large grated |left unbroken in the chapel. He even thought he 
window, but, as it looked upon the interior of the;could detect the voice of Jonathan, urging and 
gaol, Jack preferred foilowing the course he had |directing them. 
originally decided upon to making any atiempt in| So strongly was he impressed with this idea, that 
this quarter. grasping the iron bar with both hands, he dashed 1t 
Accordingly, he proceeded to a gate which stood |furiously against the door, making the passage echo 
upon the south, and guarded the passage communi-| with the blows. 
eating with the leads. It wag grated and crested with! By degrees, his fears vanished, and hearing noth- 
spikes, like that he had just burst open, and thinking ing, he grew calmer. His spirits revived, and 
it a neediess waste of time to force it, he broke off encouraging himself with the idea that the present 
one of the spikes, which he earried with him for|impediment, though the greatest, was the last, he set 
further purposes, and then climbed over it, |himself seriously to consider how it might best be 
A short flight of steps brought him to a dark overcome. 
passage, into which ke plunged. Here he found| On reflection, it occurred to him that he might, 
another strong door, making the fifth he had encoun- perhaps, be able to loosen the iron fillet; a notion no 
tered. Well aware that the doors in this passage|sooner conceived than executed. With incredible 
were much stronger than those in the entry he had|labour, and by the aid of both spike and nail, he 
just quitted, he was neither surprised nor dismayed | succeeded in getting the point of the bar beneath the 
to find it fastened by a lock of unusual size. After) fillet. E-xerting ali his energies, and using the bar 
repeatedly trying to remove the plate, which was so|as a lever, he forced of the iron band, which was 
firmly screwed down that it resisted all his efforts, | full seven feet high, seven inches wide, and two 
and vainly attempting to pick it with the spike and |thick, and which brought with it in its fall the box 
nail; he, at length, after halt an hour's inetfectual|of the lock and the socket of the bolt; leaving no 
Jabour, wrenched off the box by means of the iron| further hinderance, 
bar, and the door, as he laughingly expressed it,) Overjoyed beyond measure at having vanquished 
“ became his humble servant.” this apparently-insurmountable obstacle Jack darted 
But this difficulty was only overcome to be/|through the door. 
succeeded by one still greater. Hastening along the} 


passage he came to the sixth door. For this he was) - 
prepared; but he was not prepared for the almost| 
insurmountable obstacles which it presented. Run-| CHAPTER XIX. 


ning his hand hastily over it, he was startled to find | , 
it one complicated mass of bolts and bars. It seemed The Leads. 
as if all the precautions previously taken were here; Ascenpite a short flight of steps, Jack found at 
accumulated. Any one less courageous than himselt| the summit a door, which being bolted in the inside 
would have abandowed the attempt from a conviction | he speedily opened. 
of its utter hopelessness ; but, though it might for} The fresh air, which blew in his face, greatly re- 
a moment damp his ardour, it could not deter him. |vived him. He had now reached what was called 
Onee again, he passed his hand over the surface} the Lower Leads,—a flat covering a part of the 
and carefully noted all the obstacles. There was a) prison contiguous to the gateway, and surrounded on 
lock, apparently more than a toot wide, strongly all sides by walls about fourteen feet high. On the 
lated, and girded to the door with thick iron hoops, north stood the battlements of one of the towers of 
Below it a prodigionsiy large bolt was shot into the the gate. On this side a flight of wooden steps, 
socket, and, in order to keep it there, was fastened | protected by a hand-rail, led to a door opening upon 
by a hasp, and further protected by an immense pad-|the summit of the prison. This door was crested 
luck. Besides this, the door was crossed and re-| with spikes and guarded on the right by a bristling 
crossed by iron bars, clenched by broad-headed nails. | semi-circle of spikes. Hastily ascending these steps, 
An iron fillet secured the socket of the bolt and | Jack found the door, as he anticipated, locked. hie 
the box of the lock to the main post of the doorway. |could have easily forced it but preferred a more ex- 
Nothing disheartened by this survey, Jack set to| peditious mode of reaching the roof which suggested 
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itself to him. Mounting the door he had last opened, | not disturb any of this litter, but left it as a mark of 
he placed his hands on the wall above, and quickly |his prowess. 
drew himself up. He was now at the entrance of the chapel, and 
Just as he got on the roof of the prison, St. Se-| striking the door over which he had previously climb- 
pulchre’s clock struck eight. It was instantly jed a violent blow with the bar it flew open. ‘To 
answered by the deep note of St. Paul’s; and the con-| vault over the pews was the work of a moment; and 
cert was prolonged by other neighbouring churches. | having gained the entry leading to the Red Room, 
Jack had thus been six hours in accomplishing his|he passed through the first door; his progress being 
arduous task. lonly impeded by the pile of broken stones, which he 
‘Though nearly dark, there was still light enough | himself had raised. 
left to enable him to discern surrounding objects.| Listening at one of the doors leading to the Mas- 
‘Through the gloom he distinctly perceived the dome|tet Debtor’s side, he heard a loud voice chanting a 
of St. Paul’s hanging like a black cloud in the air;! Bacchanalian melody, and the boisterous laughter 
and nearer to him he remarked the golden bal! on|that accompanied the song, convinced him that no 
the summit of the College of Physicians, compared | suspicion was entertained in this quarter. Entering 
by Garth to a “gilded pill.” Other towers and} the Red Room, he crept through the hole in the wal), 
spires—St. Martin’s on Ludgate-hill, and Christ-|}descended the chimney, and arrived once more in 
church in Newgate-street, were also distinguishable. | his old place of captivity. 
As he gazed down into the courts of the prison, he| How different were his present feelings compared 
could not help shuddering, Jest a false step might with those be had experienced on quitting it! Zhen, 
precipitate him below. jthough full of confidence, he half doubted his power 
To prevent the recurrence of any such eseape as! of accomplishing his designs. Now, he had achieved 
that just described, it was deemed expedient, in more them, and felt assured of their success. The vast 
recent times, to keep a watchman at the top of New-| heap of rubbish on the floor had been so materially 
gate. Noi many years ugo, two men, employed on increased by the bricks and plaster thrown down in 
this duty, quarrelled during the night, and in the/lis attack upon the wall of the Red Room, that it 
morning their bodies were found stretched upon the| was with some difficulty he could find the blanket, 
pavement of the yard beneath. which was almost buried beneath the pile. He next 
Proceeding along the wall, Jack reached the|searched for his stockings and shoes, and when 
southern tower, over the battlements of which he) found put them on. 
clambered, and crossing it, dropped upon the roof of} While he was thus employed, his nerves underwent 
the gate. He then scaled the northern tower, and made a severe shock. A few bricks, dislodged probably 
his way to the summit of that part of the prison/by his last descent, came clattering down the chim- 
which fronted Giltspur-street. Arrived at the ex-| ney, and as it was perfectly dark, gave him the no- 
treinity of the building, he found that it overlooked | tion that some one was endeavouring to force an en- 
the flat-roof of a house which, as far as he could | trance into the room. 
judge in the darkness, lay at a depih of about twenty, But these fears, like those he had recently expe- 
feet below. jrienced, speedily vanished, and he prepared to retarn 
Not choosing to hazard so great a fall, Jack turned |to the roof, congratulating himself that owing to the 
to examine the building, to see whether any more opportune falling of the bricks, he had in all proba- 
favourable descent presented itself, but could dis-| bility escaped serious injury. 
cover nothing but steep walls, without a single; Throwingthe blanket over his left arm and shoul- 
available projection. As he looked around, he be-|dering the iron bar, he again clambered up the chim- 
held an incessant stream of passengers hurrying on ney; regained the Red Koom ; and hurried along the 
below. Lights glimmered in the windows of the first passage; crossed the Chapel; threaded the en- 
different houses; and a lamplighter was running) try to the Lower Leads ; and, in less than ten minutes 
from post to post on his way to Snow Hill. jafter quitting the Castle, had reached the northern 
Fiading it impossible to descend on any side, with-| extremity of the prison. 
out incurring serious risk, Jack resolved to return, Previously to his descent he had left the nail and 
for his blanket, by the help of which he felt certain | spike on the wall, and with these he fastened the 
of accomplishing a safe landing on the roof of the) blanket to the stone coping. This done, he jet him- 
house in Giltspur-street. self carefully down hy it, and having only a few feet 
Accordingly, tie began to retrace his steps, andj to drop, alighted in safety. : 
pursuing the course he had recently taken, sealing} Having now fairly got out of Newgate for the sec- 
the two towers, and passing along the wall of|ond time, with a heart throbbing with exultation, he 
the prison, he descended by means of the door upon | hastened to make good his eseape. ‘l'o his great 
tne Lower Leads. Before he re-entered the prison, |joy he found a small garret-door in the roof ot the 
he hesitated, from a doubt whether he was not fear-| opposite house open. He entered it; crossed the 
fully increasing the risk of capture; but, convinced |room, in which there was only a small truckle- bed, 
that he had no other alternative, he went on. jover which he stumbled ; opened another door and 
During al! this time, he had never quitted the iron | gained the stair-head. As he was about to descend, 
bar, and he now grasped it with the firm determina-|his chains slightly rattled. * Oh, lud ! what's that?” 
tion of selling his life dearly, if he met with any op-|exclaimed a female voice, from an adjoining room. 
position. A few seconds sufficed to clear the passage, | Only the dog,” replied the rough tones of a man. 
through which it had previously cost him more than | Securing the chain in the best way he could, Jack 
two hours to force his way. ‘The floor was strewn) then hurried down two pair of stairs, and had nearly 
with screws, nails, fragments of wood and stone, and | reached the lobby, when a door suddenly opened, and 
across the passage lay the heavy iron fillet. He did} two persons appeared, one of whom held a light. 
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Retreating as quickly as he could, Jack opened the} ‘ You were right not to mention it to him,” re- 
first door he came to, entered a room, and searching | joined Winitred, * for he is in such astate of distress 
in the dark for some place of concealment, fortunately |at the mysterious disappearance of Mrs, Sheppard, 
discovered a screen, behind which he crept. that I fear any further anxiety might prove fatal to 
him. And yet I know not—for the object of his 
visit here to-night was to serve Jack, who, if your 
CHAPTER XX. statement is correct, which I cannot however fora 
moment believe, does not deserve his assistance.” 
Youn may rest assured he does not,” rejoined 
Jack was scarcely concealed when the door opened,| Kneebone, emphatically, * but lam ata loss to andere 
and the persons of whom he had caught a glimpse stand in what way your father proposes to assist 
below entered the room. What was his astonish- him.’ 
ment to recognise in the few words they uttered the) + Mr, Bird, the turner, whoisan old friend of our’s, 
voices of Kneebone and Winifred! ‘The latter was has some acquaintance with the turnkeys of New- 
apparently in great distress, and the former seemed gate,” replied Winifred, “and by his means my 
to be using his best efforts to relieve her anxiety. father hoped to convey some implements to Jack, by 
* How very fortunate it is,” he observed, * that [| which he might effect another escape.” 
happened tocall upon Mr. Bird, the turner, togivehim| +] see.” remarked Kneebone. “ This must be 
an order this evening. It was quite an unexpected prevented,” he added to himself. 
pleasure to meet you and your worthy father.” | Heaven grant you may have been wrongly in- 
* Pray cease these compliments,” returned Wini- formed with respect to ‘Thames!” exclaimed Wini- 
fred, * and, if you have any communication to make, | fred ; ** but, ] beseech you, on no account to men- 
do not delay it! You told me just now that you) tion what you have told me to my poor father. He 
wished to speak a few words to me in private, con- js not in a state of mind to bear it. 
cerning Thames Darrell, and for that purpose I have) Rely on me,” rejoined Kneebone. * One word 
left my father below with Mr. Bird, and have come | before we part, adorable girl—only one,” he continu- 


What befel Jack Sheppard in the Turner's House. 





hither, What have you got to say !” led, detaining her. “I would not venture to renew 
«Too much,” replied Kneebone, shaking his head|my suit while ‘Thames lived, because I well knew 
sadly ;—** too much.” | your affections were fixed upon him. But now that 


“ Do not needlessly alarm me, I beseech you,” | this bar is removed, I trust I may, without impropriety, 
replied Winifred. “Whatever your intelligence) urge it.” 
may be, 1 will strive to bearit. But do not awaken | * No more of this,” said Winifred, angrily. “Is 
my apprehensions, unless you have good cause for so) this a season to speak on such a subject ?” 
doing !—What do you know of Thames *—Where is| + Perhaps not,” rejoined the woollen-draper ; “but 
he?” the uncontrollable violence of my passion must plead 
Don’t agitate yourself, dearest girl,” rejoined the) my excuse. My whole life shall'be devoted to you, 
woollen-draper; “or I shall never be able to com-|beloved girl. And when you reflect how much at 
mence my relation.” |heart your poor mother, whose loss we must ever de- 
“Tam calm—perfectly calm,” replied Winifred.| plore, had our union, you will, 1 am persuaded, no 
“ Pray, make no further mystery; but tell me all | longer refuse me.” 
without reserve.” * Sir!” exclaimed Winifred. 
“Since you require it, I must obey,” replied} « You will make me the happiest of mankind,” 
Kneebone; “but prepare yourself for a terrible| exclaimed the woollen-draper, falling on his knees, 


shock.” and seizing her hand, which he devoured with kisses. 
« For merey’s sake, go on!” cried Winifred. | « Let me go,”’ cried Winifred. * 1 disbelieve the 
* Atall hazards then you shall know the trath,”| whole story you have told me.” 
replied the woollen-draper, ina tone of affected solici-| «By heaven!” cried Kneebone, with increasing 
tude—* but are you really prepared ?”’ fervour, * it is trae—as true as my affection for you.” 
* Quite—quite!” replied Winifred. “This sns-| 1 do not doubt it,” retorted Winifred, scornfully ; 
pense is worse than torture.”’ ** because I attach credit neither to one nor the other. 
*T am almost afraid to utter it,”’ said Kneebone ;| If Thames is murdered, you are his assassin. Let 
* but ‘Thames Darrell is murdered.” |me go, sir.” 
* Murdered !”" ejaculated Winifred. | ‘The woollen-draper made no answer, but hastily 


* Basely and inhumanly murdered by Jack Shep- starting up, bolted the door. 
pard and Blueskin,’’ continued Kneebone ge What do you mean ?” cried Winifred in alarm, 
“Oh! no—no—no,” cried Winifred, “1 cannot) * Nothing more than to obtain a favourable answer 
believe it. You must be misinformed, Mr. Kneebone. |to my suit,” replied Kneebone. 
Jack may be capable of mach that is wicked, but he| + ‘This is not the way to obtain it,” said Winifred, 
would never lift his hand against his friend,—of that| endeavouring to reach the door. 


I am assured.” | * You shall not go, adorable girl,” cried Kneebone, 
“Generous girl!” cried Jack from behind the catching her in his arme, “till you have answered 
screen. me. You must—you shall be mine.” 


* | have proofs to the contrary,” replied Kneebone.| ++ Never,” replied Winifred. * Release me in- 
«©The murder was committed after the robbery of | stantly, or I will call my father.” 
my house by Sheppard and his accomplices. I did} * Do so,” replied Kneebone ; “ but remember the 
not choose to mention my knowledge of this fact re Fame is locked.”’ 
your worthy father; but you may rely on its correct-| * Monster!” cried Winifred. « Help! help!” 
ness.” * You call in vain,” returned Kneebone. 
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« Not so,” replied Jack, throwing down the|whether recently made or not, could not be ascer- 
screen. * Release her instautly, villain !” tained,” replied Winifred. 

Both Winifred and her suitor started at this sudden! “Oh God!” exclaimed Jack in a tone of the bit- 
apparition. Jack, whose clothes were covered with | terest anguish. * My worst fears are realized. She 
dust, and whose face was deadly pale from his re-,is in Wild’s power.’ 
cent exertion, looked more like a phantom than a! “1 oxght to add,” continued Winifred, * that one 


living person. |of her shoes was picked up in the garden, and that 
“In the devil’s name, is that you, Jack?” ejacu-|prints of her feet were discovered along the soft 
lated Kneebone.” |mould ; whether made in flying from any one, or from 


“It is,” replied Sheppard. You have uttered a/ rushing forth in distracted terror, it is impossible to 
wilful and deliberate falsehood in asserting that | have|say. My father thought the latter. He has had the 
murdered Thames, for whom you well know | would whole country searched; but hitherto without suc- 
lay down my life. Retract your words instantly, or| cess.” 
take the consequences.” “I know where she will be found, and how,’’ re- 

“ What should I retract, villain?” cried the | joined Jack with a shudder. 
woollen-draper, who at the sound of Jack’s voice had; “Ihave something further to tell you,” pursued 
regained his confidence. * 'T’o the best of my belief, | Winifred. “Shortly after your last visit te Doilis 
Thames Darrell has been murdered by you.” | Hill, my father was one evening waylaid by a man, 

“ A lie!” exclaimed Jack in a terrible tone. And | who informed him that he had something to commu- 
before Kneebone could draw his sword, he felled him nicate respecting Thames, and had a large sum of 
to the ground with the iron bar. money, and some important documents to deliver to 

* You have killed him,” cried Winifred in alarm. him, which would be given up, provided he would 

* No,” answered Jack, approaching her, ** though, | undertake to procure your liberation.” 
if I had done so, he would have merited his fate.| It was Blueskin,” observed Jack. 

Yon do not believe his statement ?”’ | So my father thought,” replied Winifred; * and 

“IT do not,” replied Winifred. ‘I could not be- he therefore instantly fired upon him. But though 
lieve you capable of so foul a deed. But oh! by the shot took effect, as was evident from the stains 
what wonderful chance have you come hither so on the ground, the villain escaped. 
seasonably ?”’ ** Your father did right,” replied Jack, with some 

“[ have just escaped from Newgate,” replied |bitteruess. “ But if he had not fired that shot, he 
Jack ; “and am. more than repaid for the severe toil might have saved Thames, and possessed himself of 
I have undergone, in being able to save you. But papers which would have established his birth, and 
tell me,” he added with mueh anxiety, “ has nothing his right to the estates of the ‘T'renchard family.” 
been heard of ‘Thames since the night of my former, ‘* Would you have had him spare my mother’s mar- 
escape ?” derer?” eried Winifred.” 

Jothing, whatever,” answered Winifred. “He! «No, no,” replied Jack. “ And yet—but it is only 
left Dollis Hill at ten o’clock on that night, and has. ae of the chain of ill-luck that seems wound around 
not since returned. My father has made every pos-| me. Lister to me, Winifred.” 
sible inquiry, and offered large rewards ; but has not| And he hastily-related the occurrences in Jonathan 
been able to discover the slightest trace of him. His| Wild’s house. 
suspicions at first fell upon you. But he has since) The account of the diseovery of Sir Rowland’s 
acquitted you of any share in it.” murder filled Winifred with alarm, but when she 

* Oh, heaven!” exclaimed Jack. learnt what had befallen Thames, how he had been 

** He has been indefatigable in his search,” con-| stricken down by the thief-taker’s bludgeon, and left 
tinued Winifred, “and has even journeyed to Man-jfor dead, she uttered a piercing scream, fainted, and 
chester. But though he visited Sir Rowland ‘Trench-| would have fallen if Jack had not caught her in his 
ard’s seat, Asheton Hall, he could gain no tidings of | arms. 
him, or of his uncle, Sir Rowland, who, it seems,| Jack had well-nigh fallen too. The idea that he 
has left the country.’ ‘held in his arms the girl whom he had once so pas- 

** Never to return,”’ remarked Jack, gloomily.|sionately loved, and ‘fer whom he still retained an 
*¢ Before to-morrow morning I will ascertain what ardent but hopeless attachment, almost overcame 
has become of Thames, or perish in the attempt. him. Gazing at her with eyes blinded with tears, he 
And now tell me what has happened to my poor imprinted one brotherly kiss upon her lips. It was 
mother ?” \the first—and the last! 

“ Ever since your last capture, and ‘Thames’s mys-| At this janetare, the handle of the door was tried, 
terious disappearance, she has been dreadfully ill,’?)} and the voice of Mr. Wood was heard without, an- 
replied Winifred ; * so ill, that each day is expected grily demanding admittance. 
to be her last. She has also been afflicted with oc- * What’s the matter?’ he cried. “TI thought I 
casional returns of her terrible malady. On Tuesday heard a sere am. Why is the door fastened? Open 
night, she was rather better, and I had left her for a/it directly!’ 
short time, as I thought, asleep ou the sofainthe ‘Are you alone?” 
little arlor of which she is so fond | voice of Kneebone. 

fell,” exclaimed Jack. “What for!” demanded Wood. “Open the 
“On my return, I found the window open, and the —_ I say, or Ill burst it open.” 


asked Jack, mimicking the 





room vacant. She was gone.” | Carefully depositing Winifred on a sofa, Jack then 
“Did you discover any trace of footsteps,” in-jextinguished the light, and, as he unfastened the 
quired Jack eagerly. |door, crept behind it. In rushed Mr. Wood, with a 


“ There were some marks near the window; bat} [eandle i in his hand, which Jack instantly blew out, 








and darted down stairs. He upset some one— 
probably Mr. Bird——who was rushing up-stairs, 
alarmed by Mr. Wood's cries: but, regardless of 
this, he darted along a passage, gained the shop, and 
passed through an open door into the street. 

And thus he was once more free, having effected 
one of the most wonderful escapes ever planned or 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER \XXI. 
Fast and Loose. 


AnouT seven o’clock on the same night, Jonathan 
Wild's two janizaries, who had heen for some time 
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|Jonathan, savagely. “I didn't carry you off from 
lold Wood to kill you, but to wed you.” 

** What motive can you have for so vile a deed ?” 
asked Mrs, Sheppard. 

* You know my motive well enough,” answered 
Jonathan. “ However, I'll refresh your memory. I 
‘once might have married you for your beauty,—now 
I marry you for your wealth.” 

** My wealth!” replied Mrs. Sheppard. “I have 
nothing ” 

* You are heiress to the Trenchard property,” 
rejoiaed Jonathan, “one of the largest estates in 
Lancashire.” 

* Not while Thames Darrel and Sir Rowland 
live.” 





in attendance in the hall of his dwelling at the Old 
Bailey, were summoned to the audienee-chamber. 
A long and seeret conference then took place between| 
the thieftaker and his myrmidons, afier which they 
were severally dismissed. 

Left alone, Jonathan lighted a lamp, and, opening 
the trap-door, descended the secret stairs. Taking 


** Sir Rowland is dead,” replied Jonathan, gloom- 
ily. ‘Thames Darrell only waits my mandate to 
follow him, Before our marriage there will be no 


life between you and the estates.” 


* Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard. 
«“ Look here,” cried Jonathan, stooping down and 
taking hold of a ring in the floor, with which by a 





the opposite course from that which he had hitherto’ 

ursued when it has been necessary to attend him in| 
his visits to the lower part of his premises, he struck | 
into a narrow passage on the right, which he tracked 
till he came to a small door, like the approach to a 


great effort he raised up a flag. *“ In this pit,’”’ he 


‘added, pointing to the chasm below, “ your brother 


is buried. Here your nephew will speedily be 
thrown.” 


“ Horrible!’ cried Mrs. Sheppard, shuddering 





vault. Unlocking it, he entered the chamber, which | 
by no means belied its external appearance. 

On a pallet in one corner lay a pale emaciated 
female. Holding the lamp over her rigid but beau-| 
tiful features, Jonathan, with some anxiety, placed | 
his hand upon her breast to ascertain whether the} 
heart still beat. Satisfied with his serutiny, he 





| 


violently. “But your dreadful projects will recoil 
on your own head. Heaven will not permit the 
continuance of such wickedness as you practise ” 
“I'll take my chance,” replied Jonathan, with a 
sinister smile. ‘ My schemes have succeeded 
tolerably well hitherto. 
«A day of retribution will assuredly arrive,” re- 


produced a pocket-flask, and taking off the silver cup|jomed Mrs. Sheppard. 


with which it was mounted, filled it with the contents | 
of the flask, and then seizing the thin arm of the! 
sleeper rudely shook it. Opening her large black 
eyes, she fixed them upon him for a moment with a| 
mixture of terror and loathing, and then averted her 
gaze. 

“Drink this,” cried Jonathan, handing her the| 
~ * You'll feel better after it.” 

Mechanically raising the potion to her lips, the} 
poor creature swallowed it without hesitation. 

*«[s it poison ?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Jonathan, with a bretal laugh. | 
“I'm not going to get rid of you justyet. It’s gin— 
a liquor you used to like. You'll find the benefit of 
it by and by. 
night.” } 
“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs, Sheppard, “ are you come| 
to renew your terrible proposals ?” 


named Sheppard. 
locked in my breast, but I resolved to be avenged. I 


« Till then, | shall remain content,” returned 
Wild. “And now Mrs. Sheppard, attend to what 
I’m about to say to you. Years ago, when you 
were a girl and in the bloom of your beanty, I loved 
you.” 

“Loved me! You!” 

“1 loved you,” continued Jonathan, “ and struck 
by your appearance, which seemed above your sta- 
tion, inquired your history, and found you had been 
stolen by a gipsey in Lancashire. I proceeded to 
Manchester, to investigate the matter further, and 
when there ascertained, beyond a doubt, that you 
were the eldest danghter of Sir Montacute Trenchard. 


This discovery made, I hastened back to London to 
You've a good deal to go through to-| offer you my hand, but found you had married in the 


mean time a smock-faced, smooth-tongued carpenter 
The important secret remained 


*1’m come to execute my threats,” replied Wild.| swore I would bring your husband to the gallows,— 


“ To-night you shall be my wedded wife.” 
“1 will die first,” replied Mrs. Sheppard. 


would plunge you in such want, such distress, that 


'you should have no alternative but the last frightful 


* You may die afterwards as soon as you please,” resource of misery,—and I also swore, that if you 


retorted Jonathan; * but live till then you shad/. 
sent for the priest.” 

** Mercy!” cried Mrs. Sheppard, vainly trying to| 
discover a gleam of compassion in the thieftaker’s 
inexorable countenance,—** Mercy! mercy !” | 


I’'ve|had a son he should share the same fate as his 
father.” 


“And terribly you have kept your vow,” replied 


Mrs. Sheppard. 


“I have,” replied Jonathan. “ But I am now 


“ Pshaw !”" rejoined Jonathan. You should be|/coming to the point which most concerns you. Con- 


glad to he made an honest woman.” 
“Oh! let me die,” groaned the widow. 


sent to become my wife, and do not compel me to 
“| have|have recourse to violence to effect my purpose, and 


not many days,—perhaps not many hours, to live.|I will spare your son.” 


But kill me rather than commit this outrage.” 


“That wouldn’t answer my purpose,” replied | would penetrate the gloomy depths of his soul. 


Mrs. Sheppard looked fixedly at him, as if she 
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‘ Swear that you will do this,” she cried. 

«| swear it,” rejoined Jonatirap, readily. 

* But what is an oath to you!” cried the widow, 
distrustfully. 
it suits your purpose. Ihave suffered tod much from 
your treachery. I will not trust you.” 

* As you please,” replied Jonathan sternly, “Re- 
collect you are in my power. Jack’s life hangs on 
your determination.’’ ‘ 

** What shall 1 do?” criéd Mrs. Shéppard, in a 
voice of agony. , 

«Save him,” rvplied Jonathan. ‘ You cando so.” 

* Bring him here,—let me. see him—let me em- 
brace him—let me be assured that he is safe, and 1 
am your’s. I swear it.” 

“Hum!” exclaimed Jonathan. 

“ You hesitate—you are deceivitig me.” 

“ By my soul, no,” replied Jonathan, with affected 
sincerity. * You' shall see hin to-morrow.” 

“ Delay the marriage till then. I will never con- 
sert till I see bim.” 

“ You ask impossibilitiés,” replied Jonathan, sul- 
lenty. “All is prepared. The marriage cannot— 
shall not be delayed. You must be mine to-night.” 

* Force shall not make me your's till Jack is free,” 
replied the widow, resolutely. 

* An hour hénee, I shall return with the priest,” 
replied Jonathan, striding towards the door. 

And, with a glance of malignant exultation, he 
quitted the vault, and locked the door. 

* An hour hence, I shall be beyond your malice,” 


said Mrs. Sheppard, sinking backwards upon the’ 


pallet. 


CHAPTER XXIi. 


The last meeting between Jack Sheppard and his 
Mother. 


Arter escaping from the turner’s house, Jack 
Sheppard skirted $t. Sepulehre’s church, and hurry- 
ing down Snow Hilt, darted into the first tarning on 
the left. Traversing Angel Court, and Green Arbour 
Court,—celebrated as one of Goldsmith’s retreats,— 
he speedily reached Seacole Lane, and pursuing the 
same course, which he and Thames had formerly 
taken, arrived at the yard at the back of Jonathan’s 
habitation. = 

A door it may be remembered, opened from Wild's 
dwelling into this yard. Before he forced an en* 
trance, Jack tried it, and, to his great surprise and 
delight, found it unfastened. Entering the house, he 
found hintself in a narrow passage leading to the 
back stairs. He had not taken many steps when 
he perceived Quilt Arnold in the uppet gallery, 
with alamp in his hand. Hearing a noise below, 
Quilt called out, supposing it occasioned by the Jew. 
Jack hastily retreated, and taking the first means of 
concealment that occurred to him, descended the cel- 
lar steps. ' 

Quilt, meanwhile, came down, examined the door, 
and finding it unfastened, locked it with a bitter 
imprecation on his brother janizary’s carelessness. 
This done, he fcllowed the course which Jack had 
just taken. Ais he crossed the cellar, fie passed so 
near to Jack, who had concealed himself behind a 
piece of furniture, that he almost touched him. It 
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* You will not hesita’e to break it, if 


) was Jack’s intention to have knocked him down with 
the iron bar; but he was so struck with the janizary’s 
looks, that he determined to spare him till he had as- 
certained his purpose. With this view he suffered 
him to. pass on. 2 

Quilt’s manner, indeed, was that of a man endeav- 
ouring to muster up sufficient resolation for the com- 
mission of some desperate crime. He halted,—look- 
ed fearfully around,—stopped again, and exclaimed 
aloud. “I don’t like thie job j ahd yet it must be done, 
or Mr. Wild will hang me.”? With this, he appeared 
to pluck up his courage, and stepped forward more 
boldty. 

“Some dreadful deed is about to be committed, 
which I may pérhaps prevent,” mattered Jack to 
‘himself. * Heaven grant! mity not be too late !” 

Followed by Jack Sheppard, who kept safficiently 
near him to watch his proceedings, and yet not to exe 
| pose himself, Quilt unlocked one or two doors which 
ihe left open, and after winding his way along a 
| gloomy passave, arrived at thé door of a vault. Here 

he set down thé lamp, and took out a key, and as he 

did so the expression of his countenance was so 
| atrotioas, that Jack felt assured he was not wrong 

in his suspicions. 

| By this time, the dodr was untocked, and drawing 
his $word, Quilt entered the the cell. The next mo- 
ment; ah exclamatiém was heatd in the voice of 
Thames. Darting forward at this sound, Jack threw 
opett the door, and beheld Quilt kneeling over 
Thames, whose hands and feet were bownd with 
cords, and about to plunge his sword into his breast. 
| A blow from the iron bar instaritly stretched the ruf- 
|fian on the floor. Jack then proceeded to Jiberate the 
captive from his bondage. 

* Jack!” exclaimed Thames. “ Is it you ?” 

“ Itis,” replied Sheppard, as he untied the ¢éords. 
“TI might return the question. Weré it not for your 
voice, I don’t think 1 should know you. You are 
jgreatly altered.” 
| Captivity had, indeed, produced a striking altera- 
tion ia Thames. He looked like the shadow of him- 
self—thin, feeble, hollow-eyed—his beard unshorn— 
nothing could be more miserable. 

“T have mever been out of this horrible dangeon 
since we last met,”’ he said; “though how long ago 
thiat is, I seateely kiow. Night and day havé beén 
alike to me.” 

“ Six weeks have elapsed since that fatal night,” 
replied Jack. ‘During the whole of that time I 
have been a close prisoner in Newgate, wherice f 
have only just escaped.” 

“Six weeks!” exclaimed Thames, in a tmelan- 
choly tone. “It seems like six long months to me.” 

“I do not doubt it,”’ returned Jack ; “ none but 
those who have experienced it can understand the 
miseries of imprisonment.” 

“* Dé not speak of it,” rejoined Thames, with a look 
of horror, “ Let us fly from this frightful place.” 

TI will conduct you to the outlet,” replied Jack ; 
“but I cannot heave it till] I have ascertained whether 
my mother also is a prisoner here.” 

** | can answer that,” replied Thamea: “ She is, 
The monster, Wild, when hé visited my dungeon 
last night , told me, to'add to my misery, that she 
occupied a cell near me.” 

“Arm yourself with that riffian’s weapons,” re- 

















plied Jack, “ and let us search for her.” 
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Thames complied. But he was so feeble, that it 
seemed scarcely possible he could offer any effectual 
resistance in case of an attack. 

* Lean on me,” said Jack. 

Taking the light, they then proceeded along the 
passage. ‘There was no other door in it, and Jack 
therefore struck into another entry which branched 
off to the right. ‘They had not proceeded far when a 
low moan was heard. 

«She is here,” cried Jack, darting forward. 

A few steps brought him to the door of the vault 
in which his mother was immured. [t was locked. 
Jack had brought away the bunch of keys which he 





had taken from Quilt Arnold, but none of them would 
open it. He was therefore obliged to use the iron | 
bar, which he did with as much caution as cirecum- 
stances would permit. At the first blow, Mrs. Shep-| 
pard uttered a piercing scream. 

** Wretch !” she cried, ** you shall not force me to 
ee hateful purpose. I will never wed you. I 


ave a weapon—a knife—and if you attempt to open 
the door, will plunge it to my heart.” 
paralysed by her 
If I persist, I shall de- 


“Oh God!” exclaimed Jack, 
cries. ‘“ What shall I dot? 
strov her.” 

“Get hence,” continued Mrs. Sheppard, with a 
frenzied laugh. “ You shall never behold me alive.” | 

* Mother!” cried Jack, in a broken voice. “It is! 
your son.” 

“It is false,” cried Mrs. Sheppard. ‘ Think not 
to deceive me, monster. 1 know my son’s voice too 
well. Heis in Newgate. Hence!” 

* Mother! dear mother!” cried Jack, in a voice, 
the tones of which were altered by his very anxiety 
to make them distinct, * listen to me. 1 have broken 








from prison, and am come to save you.” 
It is not Jack’s voice,” rejoined Mrs. Sheppard. 
+1 am not to be deceived. The knife is at my breast. | 
Stir a foot, and I strike.” 
* Oh heavens!” cried Jack. driven to his wits’) 
end. ‘ Mother—dear mother! once again, I beseech | 
ou 4o listen to me. J am come to rescue you from | 
jild’s violence. 1 must break open the door. Hold! 
your hand for a moment,” 
** You have heard my fixed determination, vijlain,” | 
cried Mrs. Sheppard. “ I know my life is valuable) 


to you, or you would not spare it, But I will dis-| 


appoint you. Get you gone. Your purposes are 
defeated.” 

* Footsteps are approaching,” cried Thames. 
+ Heed her not. It is but a wild threat.” 

«1 know not how to act,’ exclaimed Jack, almost | 
driven to desperation. 

* | hear you plotting with your wicked associates,” 
cried Mrs. Sheppard, | have baffled you.” 

** Force the door,” said Thames, “ or you will be 
too late.” 

** Better she die by her own hand, than by that 


monster's cried Jack, brandishing the bar. * Mother, | 


j 


I come to you. 
With this, he struck the door a heavy blow. 
He listened. 
sound of a fall within. 


“I have killed her,” exclaimed Jack, dropping | 
the bar,—by your advice, Thames. Oh God!|door, and was quickly in the yard. 


pardon me.” 
“Do not delay,” cried Thames. “She may yet 
be saved. I am too weak to aid you.” 


| bear the body.” 


There was a deep groan, and the! 
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Jack again seized the bar, and, dashing it furiousty 
against the door, speedily burst it open. 

The unfortunate woman was stretched upom the 
floor, with a bloody knife in her hand. 

« Mother,” cried Jack, springing towards her. 

* Jack!” she cried, raising her head. “Is it you ?” 

“It is,” replied her son. * Oh! why would you 
not listen to me ?” 

“I was distracted,” replied Mrs. Sheppard, faintly. 

“1 have killed you,” cried Jack, endeavouring to 
staunch the effusion of blood from her breast. * For- 
give—forgive me!” 

“I have nothing to forgive,” replied Mrs. Shep- 
pard. ‘1 alone am to blame.” 

«Can I not carry you where you ean obtain help?” 
cried Jack in an agony of distress. 

‘It is useless,” replied Mrs. Sheppard : “ nothing 
can save me. I die happy—quite happy in beholding 
you. Do not remain with me. You may fall into 
the hands of yourenemy. Fly! fly!” 

« Do not think of me, mother, but of yourself,” 
cried Jack, in an agony of tears. 

“You have always been far dearer to me than 
myself,” replied Mrs. per oe * But I have one 
last request to make. t me lie in Willesden 
churehyard.” 

* You shall—you shall,” answered Jack. 

‘We shall meet again ere long, my son,” cried 
Mrs. Sheppard, fixing her glazing eyes upon him. 

“Oh God! she is dying,” exclaimed Jack in a 
voice suffocated by emotion. ‘ Forg:ve me—oh, for- 
give me!” 

** Forgive you—bless you!” she gasped. 

A cold shiver ran through her frame, and her gen- 
tle spirit — away for ever. 

“Oh, God ! that I might die too,” cried Jack, fall- 
ing on his knees beside her. 

After the first violent outbreak of grief had in some 
degree subsided, Thames addressed him. 

** You must not remain here,”’ he said. ** You can 
render no further service to your poor mother.” 

“I can avenge her,” cried Jack in a terrible tone. 

“Be ruled by me,” returned Thames. “ You will 


|act most in accordance with her wishes, could she 


dictate them, by compliance. Do not waste time in 
vain regrets, but let us remove the body, that we may 
fulfil her last injunctions.” 

After some further arguments, Jack assented to 
this proposal. 

“Go on first with the light,” he said. “1 will 
And he raised it in his arms. 

Just as they reached the end of the passage, they 
heard the voices of Jonathan and the Jew in Thames’s 
late place of confinement. Wild had evidently dis- 
covered the body of Quilt Arnold, and was loudly 
expressing his anger and astonishment. 

** Extinguish the light,” cried Jack ; “ turn to the 
left. Quick! Quick!” 

The order was only just given in time. They bad 
searcely gained the adjoining cellar when Jonathan 
and the Jew rushed past in the direction of the vault. 

* Not a moment is to be lost,” cried Jack: * fol- 
low me.” 

So saying, he hurried up stairs, opened the back 
Having ascer- 
tained that Thames was at his heels, he hurried with 
his ghastly burthen down Seacoal-lane. 

“Where are you going?” cried Thames, who, 
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thongh wholly disencumbered, was scarcely able to 
keep up with him. 

“L know not—and care not,” replied Jack. 

At this moment, a coach passed them, and was in- 
stantly hailed by ‘Thames. 

“ You had better let me convey her to Dollis Hill,” 
he said. 

* Be it so,” replied Jack. 

Luckily it was so dark, and there was no lamp 
near, that the man did not notice the condition of the 
body, which was placed in the vehicle by the two 
young men. 

“ What will you do?” asked Thames. 

“ Leave me to my fate,” rejoined Jack. “ Take 
care of your charge.” 

“ Doubt me not,” replied Thames. 

“Bury her in Willesden churchyard, as she re- 
quested, on Sunday,” said Jack. “I will be there 
at the time.”’ 

So saying, he closed the door. : 

The coachman having received his order, and 
being offered an extra fare if he drove quickly, set 
off at ful! speed. 

As Jack departed, a dark figure, emerging from 
behind a wall, rushed after him. 


CHAPTER XXIil. 
The Pursuit. 


Arter running to some distance down Seacoal- 
lane Jack stopped to give a last look at the vehicle 
which was bearing away the remains of his beloved 
and ill-fated mother. It was scarcely out of sight, 
when two persons, whom he instantly recognized 
as Jonathan and Abraham Mendez, turned the corner 
of the street, and made it evident from their shouts, 
that they likewise perceived him. 

Starting off at a rapid pace, Jack dashed down 
Turn-again-lane, skirted the eastern bank of Fleet- 
ditch, crossed Holbora Bridge, and began to ascend 
the neighbouring hill. By the time he had reached 
St. Andrew’s Church, his pursuers had gained the 
bridge, dhd the attention of such passengers as 
crowded the streets was attracted towards him by 
their vociferations. Amongst others, the watchman 
whose box was placed against the churchyard wall, 
near the entrance to Shoe-jane, rushed out and sprung 
his rattle, which was immediately answered by 
another rattle from Holborn-bars. 

Darting down Field-lane, Jack struck into a la- 
byrinth of streets on the left; but though he ran as 
swiftly as he could, he was not unperceived. His 
course had been observed by the watchman, who 
directed Wild which way to take. 

“It is Jack Sheppard, the noted house-breaker,” 
cried Jonathan, at the top of his sonorous voice, 
“ He has just broken out of Newgate. After him! 
A hundred pounds to the man who takes him.” 

Sheppard’s name operated like magic on the crowd. 
The ery was echoed by cman -aitinpet voices. 


People ran out of their shops to join the pursuit ;| ped 


and, by the time Wild had got into Field-lane, he 
had a troop of fifty persons at his heels—all eager 
to assist in the capture. 

“Stop thief!” roared Jonathan, who eived 
the fugitive hurrying along a street towards Hatton 
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Garden, “It is Sheppard—Jack Sheppard—sto 
him!” And his shouts were reiterated by the pac 
of blood-hounds at his heels. 

Jack, meanwhile, heard the shouts, and, —_ - 
alarmed by them, held on a steady course. 
various twistings and turnings, during all whic 
time his pursuers, who were greatly increased in 
numbers, kept him in view, he reached Gray’s-Inn- 
lane. Here he was hotly pursued. Fatigued by 
his previous exertions, and incumbered by his fet- 
ters, he was by no means—though ordinarily re- 
markably swift of foot—a match for his foes, who 
were fast gaining upon him. 

At the corner of Liquorpond-street stood the old 
Hampstead coach-office; and, on the night in question, 
a knot of hostlers, wagoners, drivers, and stable- 
boys was collected in the yard. Hearing the distant 
shouts, these fellows rushed down to the entrance 
of the court, and arrived there just as Jack passed 
it. “ Stop thief!’ roared Jonathan. * Stop thief!” 
clamoured the rabble behind. 

At no loss to comprehend that Jack was the indi- 
vidual pointed out by those outcries, two of the 
nearest of the group made a dash athim. But Jack 
eluded their grasp. A large dog was then set at 
him by a stable-boy; but, striking the animal with 
his faithful iron-bar, he speedily sent him yelping 
back. The two hostlers, however, kept close at his 
heels ; and Jack, whose strength began to flag, 
feared he could not hold out much longer. Deter- 
mined, however, not to be taken with life, he held 
on. 

Still keeping ahead of his pursuers, he ran along 
the dirett road, till the houses disappeared and he 
got into the open country. Here he was preparing 
to leap over the hedge into the fields on the left, 
when he was intercepted by two horsemen, who, 
hearing the shouts, rode up and struck at him with 
the butt-ends of their heavy riding-whips. Wardi 
off the blows as well as he could with the bar, Jac 
struck both the horses on the head, and the animals 
plunged so violently, that they not only prevented 
their riders from assailing him, but also kept off the 
hostlers; and, in the confusion that ensued, Jack 
managed to spring over the fence, and shaped his 
course across the field in the direction of Sir John 
Oldcastle’s. ; 

The stoppage had materially lessened the distance 
between him and his pursuers, who now amounted 
to more than a hundred persons, many of whom 
carried lanterns and links, Ascertaining that it was 
Sheppard‘of whom this concourse was in pursuit, 
the two horsemen leapt the hedge, and were present- 
ly close upon him. Like a hare closely pressed 
Jack attempted to double, but the device only brought 
him nearer his foes, who were crossing the field in 


every direction, and rending the air wit their shouts, 
The uproar was tremendous—men yelling—dogs 
barking—but above all was heard the stentorian voice 


of Jonathan, urging them on. Jack was so harassed 
that he felt half inclined to stand at bay. 

While he was straining every sinew, his foot slip- 
,and he fell, head foremost, into a d trench, 
which he had not observed in the dark. his fall 
saved him, for the horsemen passed over him. Creep- 
ing along quickly on his hands and knees, he found 
the entrance to a covered drain, into which he crept. 
He was searcely concealed when he heard the horse- 
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men, who perceived they had overshot their mark, 
ride back. 

By this time, Jonathan and the vast mob attending 
him, had come up, and the place was rendered almost 
as light as day by the dinks. 

**He must be somewheye hereabouts,” cried one 
of the horsemen, dismounting. * We were close 
upon him when he suddenly disappeared.” 

Jonathan made no answer, but snatching a torch 


off, and his confidence returned. He had need of all 
the inexhaustible energy of his character to support 
him through his toilsome walk over the wet grass, 
or along the slippery ploughed land. At last, he got 
into a lane, but had not proceeded far when he was 
again alarmed by the sound of a horse’s tread, 

Once more breaking through the hedge he took to 
the fields. Tle was now almost driven to despair, 
Wet as he was, he felt if he lay down in the grass, 





from a bystander, jumped into the trench, and com- 
menced a diligent search. Just as he had arrived at 
the mouth of the drain, and Jack felt certain he must 
be discovered, aloud shot was raised from the further 
end of the field that the fugitive was caught. All the 


he should perish with cold ; while, if he sought a 


night's lodging in any asylum, his dress stained with 
i blood and covered with dirt, would infallibly cause 
'him to be secured and delivered into the hands of 
justice. And then the fetters, which were still upon 


assemblage, accompanied by Jonathan, set off in this his legs: how was he to get rid of them ? 


direction, when it turned out that the supposed 


Tired and dispirited, he still wandered on. Again 


housebreaker was a harmless beggar, who had been|returning to the main road, he passed through Clap- 


found asleep under a hedge. 


Jonathan's vexation at the disappointment was ex-| of Stamford Hill. 


ton; and turning off on the left, arrived at the foot 
He walked on for an hour longer, 


pressed in the bitterest impreeations, and he returned till he could searcely drag one leg after another. At 


as speedily as he could to the trench. But he had 
now lost the precise spot; and thinking he had ex- 
amined the drain, tarned his attention to another 
quarter. 

Meanwhile, the excitement of the chase had in 
some degree subsided. ‘The crowd dispersed in dif- 
ferent directions, and most fortunately a heavy shower 
coming on, put them altogether to flight. Jonathan, 
however, still lingered. He seemed wholly insen- 
sible to the rain, though it presently descended in 
torrents, and continued his search as ardently as be- 
fore. 

After occupying himself thus for the best part of 
an hour, he thought Jack must have given him the 
slip. Still his suspicions were so strong, that he 
ordered Mendez to remain on guard near the spot all 
night; and, by the promise of a large reward, induced 
two other men to keep him company. 

As he took his departure, he whispered to the 
Jew: “Take him dead or alive; but if we fail now, 
and you heard him aright in Seacoal-lane, we are 
sure of him at his mother’s funeral on Sunday.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
How Jack Sheppard got rid of his irons. 


Asovut an hour after this, Jack ventured to emerge 
from his place of concealment. It was still raining 
heavily, and profoundly dark. Drenched to the 
skin,—in fact, he had been lying in a bed of muddy 
water,—and chilled to the very bone, he felt so stiff, 
that he could scarcely move. 

Listening attentively, he fancied he heard the 
breathing of some one near him, and moved cautious- 
ly in the opposite direction. in spite of his care, he 
came in contact with a man, who, endeavouring to 

sp him, cried, in the voiee of Mendez, * Who goes 
eret ‘Shpeak! or I fire !”’ 

No answer being returned, the Jew instantly dis- 
charged his pistol, and though the shot did no 
damage, the flash diseovered Sheppard. But as the 
next moment all wes profoand darkness, Jack easily 
managed to break away from them. 

Without an idea where he was going, Jack pur- 
sued his way through the fields; and, as he proceed- 
ed, the numbneers of his limbs in some degree wore 





length, be fell down on the road, expecting each 


moment would prove his last. 


| How long he continued thus he searcely knew; 
| but just before dawn, he managed to regain his legs, 


and, crawling up a bank, perceived he was within 
a quarter of a mile of Tottenham. A short way off 
in the fields he descried a sort of shed or cow-house, 
and thither he contrived to drag his weary limbs. 
Opening the door, he found it littered with straw, on 
whieh he threw himself, and instantly fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was Jate in the day, and rain- 
ing heavily. For some time he could not stir, but 
felt sick and exhausted, His legs were dreadfully 
swelled; his hands bruised; and his fetters ocea- 
sioned him intolerable pain. His bodily suffering, 
however, was nothing compared with his mental 
anguish. All the events of the previous day rushed 
to his recollection; and though he had been unin- 
tentionally the cause of his mother’s death, he re- 
proached himself as severely as if he had been her 
actual murderer. “ 

“ Hlad I not been the guilty wretch I am,” he 
cried, bursting into an agony of tears, “ she would 
never have died thus.” 

This strong feeling of remorse having found a 
natural vent, in some degree subsided, and he ad- 
dressed himself to his present situation. Rousing 
himself, he went tothe door. It had ceased raining, 
but the atmosphere was moist and chill, and the 
ground deluged by the recent showers. Taking up 
a couple of large stones which Jay near, Jack tried 
to beat the round basils of the fetters into an oval form, 
so a8 to enable him to slip his heels through them. 

While he was thus employed, a farming-man 
came into the barn. Jack instantly started to his 
feet, and the man, alarmed at his appearance, ran 
off to a neighbouring house. Before he could return, 
Jack made good his retreat; and, wandering about 
the lanes and hedges, kept out of sight as much as 
possible. 

On examining his pockets, he found about twenty 
guineas in gold, and some silver. But how to avail 
himself of it was the question, for in his present garb 
he was sure to be recognised. When night fell, he 
crept into the town of Tottenham. As he passed 
along the main thoroughfare, he heard his own name 
pronounced, and found that it was a hawker, erying 








a penny history of hisescapes. A crowd was collect- 
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ed round the fellow, who was rapidly disposing of 
his stock. 

“ Here’s the full, true, and particular account of 
Jack Sheppard’s last astonishing and never-to-be for- 
gotten escape from the Castle of Newgate,” bawled 
the hawker, “ with a print of him taken from life, 
showing the manner how he was shackled and hand- 
cuffed. Only one penny—two copies—two pence— 
thank you, sir. Here’s the” 

«« Let me have one,” cried a servant maid, running 
across the street, and in her haste forgetting to shut 
the door,—“ here’s the money. Master and missis 
have been talking all day long about Jack Sheppard, 
and I’m dying to read his life.” 

“ Here you have it, my dear,” returned the haw- 
ker. * Sold again ad 

“4f you don’t get back quickly, Lucy.” observed 
a bystander, “ Jack Sheppard will be in the house 
hefore you.” 

This sally occasioned a general laugh. 

“If Jack would come to my house, I’d contrive to 
hide him,” remarked a buxom dame. * Poor fellow ! 
I’m glad he has eseaped.” 

“Jack seems to be a great favourite with the fair 
sex,”” observed a smirking grocer’s apprentice.” 

Of course,” rejoined the bystander, who had just 
spoken, and who was of a cynical turn,—* the great- 
er the rascal, the better they like him.” 

“ Here’s a particular account of Jack's many rob- 
beries and escapes,”’ reared the hawker,—“ how he 
broke into the house of his master, Mr. Wood, at 
Dollis Hill.” 

“Let me have one,” said a carpenter, who was 
passing by at the moment,—* Mr. Wood was an old 
friend of mine—and I recolleet seeing Jack when he 
was bound ’prentice to him.” 

“A penny, if you please, sir,” said the hawker.— 
“Sold again! Here you have the full, true, and 
particular account of the barbarous murder committed 
oy Jack Sheppard and his associate, Joseph Blake, 

ias Blueskin, upon the body of Mrs. Wood—” 

* That's false!” cried a voice behind him. 

The man turned at the exclamation, and so did 
several of the bystanders; but they could not make 
out who had uttered it. 

Jack, who had been lingering near the group, now 
walked on, 

In the middle of the little town stood the shop of 
a Jew dealer in old clothes. The owner was at the 
door unhooking a few articles of wearing apparel 
which he had exposed outside for sale. Amongst 
other things, he had just brought down an old laced 
bavaroy, a species of surtout much worn at the period. 


things inside, sir, which you might wish to buy,— 
some pistols,” 

Jack was about to comply; but not liking the 
man’s manner, he walked on. 

Further on, there was a small chandler’s shop, 
where Jack observed an old woman seated at the 
counter, attended by a little girl, Seeing provisions 
in the window, Jack ventured in and bought a loaf. 
Having secured this,—for he was almost famished ,— 
he said he had Jost a hammer and wished to purchase 
one. The old woman told him she had no such ar- 
ticle to dispose of, but recommended him to a neigh- 
bouring blacksmith. 

Guided by the glare of the forge, which threw a 
stream of ruddy light across the road, Jack soon 
found the place of which he was in search. Enter- 
ing the workshop, he found the blacksmith oceupied 
in heating the tire of a cart wheel. Suspending his 
labour on Jack’s appearance, the man demanded his 
business. Making up a similar story to that which 
he had told the old woman, he said he wanted to pur- 
chase a hammer and a file. 

The man looked hard at him. 

“ Answer me one question first ?’’ he said ; “I half 
suspect you’re Jack Sheppard.” 

“I am,” replied Jack, without hesitation; for he 
felt assured from the man’s manner, that he might 
confide in him. 

“ You’re a bold fellow, Jack,” rejoined the black- 
smith. ‘ But you've done well to trust me. I'll 
take off your irons—for I guess that’s the reason why 
you want the hammer and file—on one condition.” 

* What is it ?” 

“ That you give "em to me.” 

* Readily.” 

Taking Jack into a shed behind the workshop, the 
smith in a short time freed him from his fetters. He 
not only did this, but supplied him with an ointment 
which allayed the swelling of his limbs, and crown- 
ed ail by furnishing him with a jug of excellent ale. 

“I’m afraid, Jack, you'll come to the gallows,” 
observed the smith ; * but if you do, Ill go,to Ty- 
burn to see you. But I'll never part with your 
irons.” 

Noticing the draggled condition Jack was in, he 
then fetched him a bucket of water, with which Jack 
cleansed himself as well as he could, and thanking 
the honest smith, who would take nothing for his 
trouble, left the shop. 

Having made a tolerably good meal upon the loaf, 
overcome by fatigue, Jack turned into a barn in Stoke 
Newington, and slept till late in the day, when he 
awakened much refreshed. The swelling in his limbs 


“ What do you want for that coat, friend,” asked |had also subsided. It rained heavily all day, so he 


Jack, as he came up. 
; ** More than you'll pay for it, friend,” snuffled the 
ew. 

“ How do you know that?” rejoined Jack. “ Will 
you take a guinea for it ?” 

“Double that sum might tempt me,” replied the 
Jew ; “it’s a nobleman’s coat, upon my shoul !” 

“*Here’s the money,” replied Jack, taking the 
coat. 

“Shall I help you on with it, sir?” replied the. 
Jew, becoming suddenly respectful. 

“ No,” replied Jack. 

I half suspect this is a highwayman, thought the 


did not stir forth. 

Towards night, however, he ventured out, and 
walked on towards London. When he arrived at 
Hoxton, he found the walls covered with placards 
offering a reward for his apprehension, and he every- 
where — to be the general subject of conver- 
sation. From a knot of idlers at a public house, he 
learnt that Jonathan Wild had just ridden past, and 


|that his setters were scouring the country in every 


direction. 

Entering London, he bent his way towards the 
west end; and having some knowledge of a second- 
hand tailor’s shop in Rupert Street, proceeded thither, 





Jew, he’s so ready with his cash. “ I’ve some other 





and looked out a handsome suit of mourning, with a 
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sword, cloak, and hat, and demanded the price. The 
man asked twelve guineas, but after a little bargain- | 
ing, he came down to ten. 

Taking his new purchase under his arm, Jack pro-| 
ceeded to a small tavern in the same street, where, 
having ordered dinner, he went to a bedroom to at- 
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weeds. The glass in the windows was brohen—the 
roof unthatched—the walls dilapidated. Jack turned 
away with an aching heart. It seemed an emblem 
of the ruin he had caused. 

As he proceeded, other painful reminiscences were 
aroused. At every step he seemed to be haunted 


tire himself. He had searcely completed his toilet, | by the ghost of the past. There was the stile on 


when he was startled by a noise at the door, and 


which Jonathan had sat, and he recotlected distinct- 


heard his own name pronounced in no friendly ac-|ly the effect of his mocking glance—how it had 


cents. Fortunately, the window was not far from) 
the ground: so opening it gently, he dropped into a 
back-yard, and from thence got into the street. 

Hurrying down the Haymarket, he was arrested 
by a crowd who were collected round a re ge 
Jack paused for a moment, and found that his own) 
adventures formed the subject of the ballad. Not! 
daring, however, to listen to it, he ran on. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
How Jack Sheppard attended his Mother's Funeral, 


Trar night Jack walked to Paddington, and took 
up his quarters at a small tavern called the Wheat- 
sheaf, wear the green. On the next morning—Sun- 
day—the day on which he expected his mother’s fa- 
neral to take piace, he set out along the Harrow 
Road. 

It was a clear, lovely, October morning. The air 
was sharp and bracing, and the leaves which had | 
taken their autumnal tints were falling from the trees, | 
The road which wound by Westbourne Green, gave 
him a fall view of the hill of Hampstead, with its 
church, its crest of houses, and its villas peeping 
from out the trees. 

Jack’s heart was too full to allow him to derive 
any pleasure from this scene; so he strolled on with-| 
out raising his eyes till he arrived at Kensal Green. 
Here he obtained some breakfast, and mounting the 
hill turned off into the fields on the right. Crossing 
them, he ascended an eminence, which, from its sin- 
gular shape, seems to have been the site of a Roman 
encampment, and which commands a magnificent 
prospect. 

Leaning upon a gate he looked down into the val- 
ley. 1t was the very spot from which his poor mo- 
ther had gazed after her vain attempt to resene him 
at the Mint; but, though he was ignorant of this, her 
image was alone present to him. He beheld the 
grey tower of Willesden Church, embosomed in its 





hardened his heart against his mother’s prayer. “ O 
God !" he exclaimed, “ I am severely punished.” 

He had now gained the high road. The villagers 
were thronging to church. Rounding the eorner of 
a garden wall, he came upon his former place of 
imprisonment. Some rustic hand had written upon 
the door “JACK SHEPPARD'S CAGE;” and 
upon the wall was affixed a lage placard describing 
his person, and offering a reward for his capture. 
Muffling up his face, Jack turned away, but he 
had not proceeded many steps when he heard a man 
reading aloud an account of his escapes from a news- 


aper. 
‘ Hanenieg to the church he entered it by the very 
door near which his first crime had been committed. 
His mother’s scream seemed again to ring in his 
ears; and he was so deeply affected that, fearful of 
exciting attention, he was about to quit the sacred 
edifice, when he was stopped by the entrance of 
Thames, who looked pale as death, with Winifred 
leaning on his arm. They were followed by Mr. 
Wood in the deepest mourning. 

Shrinking involuntarily back into the farthest cor- 
ner of the seat, Jack buried his face in his hands. 
The service began. Jack, who had not been in a 
place of worship for many years, was powerfully 
affected. Accidentally raising his eyes, he saw 
that he was perceived by the family from Dollis Hill, 
and that he was an object of the deepest interest to 
them. 

As soon as the service was over, Thames contrived 
to approach him, and whispered, “ Be cautious,— 
the tuneral will take place after evening service.” 

Jack would nothazard a glance at Winifred ; but, 
quitting the church, got into an adjoining meadow, 
and watched the party slowly ascending the road 
leading to Dollis Hill. Ata turn in the road, he 
perceived Winifred looking anxiously towards him, 
and when she discovered him she waved her hand. 

Returning to the churchyard, he walked round it; 
and on the western side, near a small yew-tree, dis- 
covered a new-made grave 





grove of trees, now clothed in all the glowing livery 
of autumn. There was the cottage she had inhabited 
for so many years,—in those fields she had rambled,— 
at that church she had prayed. And he had destroy-| 
ed all this. But for him she might have been alive’ 
and happy. The recollection was too painful, and 
he burst into an agony of tears. 

Aroused by the sound of the church bells, he re- 
solved, at whatever risk, to attend Divine service. 
With this view, he descended the hil], and presently 
found a foot path leading to thechurch. But he was 
destined to have every tide of feeling awakened, | 
every wound opened. ‘The path he had selected con- 
ducted him to his mother’s humble dwelling. When 
she oecupied it, it was neatness itself; the little 
porch was overrun with ereepers—the garden trim 
and exquisitely kept. Now, it was a wilderness of 








“ Whose grave is this?” he inquired of a man 
who was standing near it. - 

“1 can’t say,” answered the fellow ; “ bat I'll in- 

uire from the sexton, William Morgan. Here 

eter,” he added to a curly-headed lad, who was 
playing on one of the grassy tombs, “ ask your father 
to step this way.” 

The little urchin set off, and presently retarned 
with the sexton. 

“ [v's Mrs, Sheppard’s grave,—the mother of the 
famous housebreaker,” said Morgan, in answer to 
Jack’s inquiry ;—* and it’s well they let her have 
Christian burial after all—for they say she destroyed 
herself for her son. ‘The crowner’s quest sat on her 
yesterday—and if she hadn’t been proved out of her 
mind, she would have been buried at four lane- 
ends.” 
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Jack could stand no more. Placing a piece of 
money in Morgan’s hands, he hurried out of the 
churchyard. 

« By my soul,” said the sexton, “that’s as like 
_ Sheppard as any one I ever seed i’? my born 

ays.” 

Hastening to the Six Bells, Jack ordered some re- 
freshment, and en a private room, where he 
remained till the afternoon absorbed in grief. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the 
weather. The day had become suddenly overcast. 
The wind blew in fitful gusts, and scattefed the 
sean ‘leaves from the elms and horsechesnuts. 

oused by the bell tolling for evening service, Jack 
left the house. On reaching the churchyard, he 
perceived the melancholy procession descending the 
hill. Just then, a carriage drawn by four horses, 
drove furiously up to the Six Bells; but Jack was 
too much absorbed to take any notice of it. 

At this moment, the bell began to toll in a peculiar 
manner, announcing the approach of the corpse. ‘The 
gate was opened ; the coffin brought into the ehuarch- 
yard; and Jack, whose eyes were filled with tears, 
saw Mr. Wood and Thames pass him, and followed 
at a foot’s pace behind them. 

Meanwhile, the clergyman, bareheaded and in his 
surplice, advanced to meet them. Having read the 
three first verses of the impressive service appointed 
for the burial of the dead, he returned to the church, 
whither the coffin was carried through the south- 
western door, and placed in the centre of the aisle— 
Mr. Wood and Thames taking their places on either 
side of it, and Jack at a little distance behind. 

Jack had been touched in the morning, but he was 
now completely prostrated. In the midst of the holy 
place, which he had formerly profaned, lay the body 
of his unfortunate mother, and he could not help 
looking upon her untimely end as the retributive 
vengeance of Heaven for the crime he had committed. 
His grief was so audible, that it attracted the notice 
of some of the bystanders, and Thames was obliged 
to beg him to control it. In doing this, he chanced 
to raise his eyes and half fancied he beheld, shaded 
by a pillar at the extremity of the western aisle, the 
horrible countenance of the thieftaker. 

Before the congregation separated, the clergyman 
descended from the pulpit; and, followed by the 
coffin-bearers and mourners, and by Jack at a respect- 
ful distance, entered the churchyard. 

The carriage, which it has been mentioned drove 
up to the Six Bells, contained four persons,—Jona- 
than Wild, his two janizaries, and his porter, Oba- 
diah Lemon. As soon as they had got out, the ve- 
hicle was drawn up at the back of a tree near the 
eage. Having watched the funeral at some distance, 
Jonathan fancied he could discern the figare of Jack ; 
but not being quite sure, he entered the church. He 
was daring enough to have seized and carried him 
off before the whole congregation, but he preferred 
waiting. 

Satisfied with his scrutiny, he returned, despatched 
Abraham and Obadiah to the northwest corner of the 
church, placed Quilt behind a buttress near the 
a and sheltered himself behind one of the mighty 
elms. 

The funeral procession had now approached the 
grave, around which many of the congregation, who 
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thered. A slight rain fell at the time; and a few 
chm caught by the eddies, whirled arennd. Jona- 
than mixed with the group, and, sure of his prey, 
abided his time. 

The clergyman, meanwhile, proceeded with the 
service, while the coffin was deposited at the brink 
of the grave. 

Just as the attendants were preparing to lower the 
corpse into the earth, Jack fell on his knees beside 
the coffin, uttering the wildest exclamations of grief, 
reproaching himself with the murder of his mother, 
and invoking the vengeance of heaven on his own 
head. 

A murmur ran through the assemblage, by several 
of whom Jack was recognised. But such was the 
violence of his grief,—such the compunction he ex- 
hibited, that all but one looked on with an eye of 
compassion. That person advanced towards him. 

«| have killed her,’’ cried Jack. 

* You have,” rejoined Jonathan, laying a forcible 
grasp on his shoulder. ‘ You are my prisoner.” 

Jack started to his feet; but before he could de- 
fend himself, kis right arm was grasped by the Jew, 
who had silently approached him. 

* Hell-hounds!” he cried; “ release me!” 

At the same moment, Quilt Arnold rushed forward 
with such haste, that, stumbling over William Mor- 
gan, he precipitated him into the grave. 

“ Wretch!” cried Jack. ‘Are you not content 
with the crimes you have committed,—but you must 
carry your villainy to this point. Look at the poor 
victim at your feet.” 

Jonathan made no reply, but ordered his myrmidons 
to drag the prisoner — 

Thames, meanwhile, had drawn his sword, and 
was about to rush upon Jonathan; bat he was with- 
held by Wood. 

** Do not shed more blood,” cried the carpenter. 

Groans and hoots Were now raised by the crowd, 
and there was an evident disposition to rescue. A 
small brick-bat was thrown, which struck Jonathan 
in the face. 

“You shall not pass,” cried several of the crowd. 

* IT knew his poor mother, and for her sake, I ’!l 
not see this done,” cried John Dump. 

“Slip on the handcuffs,” cried the thieftaker. 
* And now let’s see who'll dare to oppose me. 1 
am Jonathan Wild. I have arrested him in the 
king’s name.” 

A deep indignant groan followed. 

« Let me see the earth thrown over her,” implored 
Jack ; and take me where you please.” 

« No,” thundered Wild. 

** Atlow him that small grace,” cried Wood. 

“No, I tell you,” rejoined Jonathan, shouldering 
his way out of the crowd. 

“ My mother,—my poor mother!” exclaimed Jack. 

But, in spite of his outcries and resistance, he was 
dragged along by Jonathan and his janizaries. 

At the eastern gate of the churchyard stood the 
carriage with the steps lowered. The mob pursued 
the thieftaker and his party all the way, and such 
missiles as could be collected were hurled at them. 
They even threatened to cut the traces and take off 
the wheels from the carriage. The Jew got in first. 
The prisoner was then thrust in by Quilt. Before 
Jonathan followed he turned to face his assailants, 





were deeply interested by the sad ceremonial, had 


“ Back !’’ he cried fiercely. “I am an officer in 
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the execution of my duty. And he who opposes me 
in it shall feel the weight of my hand.” ; 

He then sprung into the coach, the door of which 
was closed by Obadiah, who mounted the box. 

* To Newgate,” cried Jonathan, putting his head 
out of the window, 

A deep roar followed this order, and several mis- 
siles were launehed at the vehicle, which was driven 
off at a furious pace. 

And while her son was reconveyed to prison, the 
body of the unfortunate Mrs. Sheppard was conmit- 
ed to the earth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


How Jack Sheppard was brought back to Newgate. 


Jack Suerrarn‘’s escape from Newgate on the 
night of the t5th of October, was not discovered till 
the following morning; for although the intelligence 
was brought by several parties to the Lodge in the 
cotirse of the night, Austin, who was the officer in 
attendance, paid no attention to (hem. 

After pursuing the fugitive as before related 
Jonathan Wild returned to his own habitation, where 
he was occupied during the remainder of the night 
with Quilt Arnold atid Odadiah Lemon in egos | 
every thing which, in case of a search, might ten 
to criminate him. Satisfied in this respect, he flun 
himself into a chair, for his iron frame seldom Saateal 
the indulgence of a bed, and sought an hour’s repose 
before he began the villainies of another day. 


He was aroused from his slumber, about six. 


o’clock, by the return of Abraham Mendez, who not 
choosing to confess that Jack had eluded his vigil- 
ance, contented himself with stating that he had kept 
watch till day-break, when he had carefully searched 
the field, and finding no trace of hinr, had thought it 
better to return. 

This information was received by Jonathan with a 
lowering brow. He comforted himself, however, 
with the certainty which he felt of capturing his 
prey on the Sunday. His breakfast despatched, 
which he ate with a wolfish appetite, he walked over 
to Newgate, chuckling as he went at the consterna- 
tion which his appearance would create amongst the 
turnkeys. 

Entering the Lodge, the first person he beheld was 
Austin, who was only just up, and whose toilette 
appeared scarcely yi ee A glance satisfied 
Jonathan that the turnkey was not aware of ihe 
prisoner's escape; and he resolved not to destroy 
what he considered a good jest, by a premature dis- 
closure of it. 

« You are out betimes this morning, Mr. Wild,” 
observed Austin, as he put on his coat, and adjusted 
his minor bob. “Something fresh on hand, I sup- 
pose !” 

« I’m come to enquire after Jack Sheppard,” re- 
turned Jonathan. . 

* Don't alarin yourself about him, sir,” replied 
Austin. “ He’s safe enough, I assure you.” 

«1 should like to satisfy myself on that score,” 
rejoined Wild, drily. 

So you shall, sir,” replied Austin, who at this 
momeat recollected, with some uneasiness, the ap- 
plications at the lodge-door during the night. “1 





hope you don’t imagine anything has gone wrong, 
sir.” ; 

“{t matters not what I think,” replied Wild. 
** Come with me to the Castle.” 

_“ Instantly, sir,” replied Austin; “ instantly. 
Here, Caliban, attend to the door, and keep the 
wicket locked till] return. D’ye heart Now, sir.” 

Taking the keys, he led the way, followed by 
Jonathan, who chuckled intervally at the shock that 
awaited the poor fellow. 

The doot was opened, and Austia entered the cell, 
when he absolutely recoiled before the spectacle he 
beheld, and could scarcely have looked more alarmed 
if the prison had tumbled about his ears. Petrified 
and speechless, he turned an imploring Jook at Wild, 
who was himself filled with astonishment at the pile 
of rubbish lying before him. 

** *Sdeath !” cried Jonathan, staring at the breach 
in the wall. “Some one must have assisted him. 
Unless he has dealings with the devil, he could 
never have done this alone.”’ 

“I firmly believe he has dealings with the devil,” 
replied Austin, trembling from head to foot. * But, 
perhaps, he has not got beyond the room above. It’s 
as strong, if not stronger, than this. I'll see.” 

So saying, he scrambled over the rubbish, and got 
into the chimney, But though the breach was large 


enough to admit him below, he could not squeeze his 
bulky person throagh the aperture into the Red 


«I believe he’s gone,” he said, returning to Jona- 
thaw. “The door’s open, and the room empty.” 

“ Yoa believe—you know it,” replied Jonathan, 
fixing one of his sternest and most searching glances 
upon him. “ Nothing you can say to the contrary 
will convince me that you have not been aceessory 
to his flight.” . 

“1 sir !—I swears” 

“ Tush !” interrupted Jonathan, harshly. “1 shall 
state my suspicions to the governer. Come down 
with me to the Lodge directly. All further examin- 
ations must be conducted in the presence of proper 
witnesses.” 

With these words, he strode out of the room, 
darted down the stone stairs, and, on his arrival at 
the Lodge, seized the rope of the great bell com- 
municating with the interior of the prison, which he 
rang violently. As this was never done, except in 
some cases of yreat emergency, the application was 
instantly answered by all the other turnkeys, by 
Marvel, the four partners, and Mrs. Spurling. Nothing 
could exceed the dismay of these personages when 
they learnt why they had been summoned. All 
seemed infected with Austin’s terrors, except Mrs. 
Spurling, who did notdare to exhibit her satisfaction 
otherwise than by privately pinehing the arm of her 
expected hnsband. : 

eaded by Jonathan, all the turnkeys then repaired 
to the upper part of the goal, and, approaching the 
Red Room by a circuitous route, several doors were 
unlocked, and they came upon the scene of Jack’s 
exploits. ‘ Stopping before each door, they took up 
the plates of the locks, examined the ponderous bolts, 
and were struck with the utmost astonishment at 
what they beheld. 

Arriving at the chapel, their wonder increased. All 
the gaolers declared it utterly impossible he could 
have accomplished his astonishing task unaided ; 
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but who had lent him assistance was a question they | lads,” he continued, addressing the partners; “* when 
were unable to answer. Proceeding to the entry to/you’ve finished this job give that fellow a fresh set of 
the Lower Leads, they came to the two strong doors, |darbies. 1 suspect he has been at work upon those 
and their surprise was so great at Jack’s marvellous he has on.” 
performance, that they could scarcely persuade them-| ‘ The link of the chain next the staple is sawn 
selves that human ingenuity could have accomplished |through,” said Ireton, stopping to examine Blue- 
it. |skin’s fetters. 

*¢ Here’s a door,”’ remarked Ireton, when he got} “ Search liim and iron him afiesh ;”” commanded 
to that nearest the leads, * which I could have sworn | Jonathan. * But first letus secure Sheppard. We'll 
would have resisted anything. 1 shall have no faith then remove them both to the Middle Stone Hold, 
in future in bolts and bars.” where a watch shall be kept over them night and day 

Mounting the roof of the prison, they traced the |till they’re taken to Tyburn. As they are fond of 
fugitive’s course to the further extremity of the build-|each other's society they shan’t part company even 
ing, where they found his blanket attached to the|on that occasion, but shall swing fiom the same 
spike, proving that he escaped in that direction. tree.”’ 

After severely examining Austin, and finding it} You'll never live to see that day,” cried Blue- 
proved, on the testimony of his fellow-gaolers, that skin, fixing a menacing look upon him. 
he could not have aided Jack in his flight, Jonathan) “ What weight are these irons?” asked Jonathan, 


retracted his harsh sentence, and even went so far as | coolly addressing one of the partners. 


to say that he would act as mediator between him | 
and the governor. 


“More than three hundred weight, sir,” replied 
the man. * They’re the heaviest set we have, and were 
forged expressly for Captain Sheppard.” 

*They’re not half heavy enough,” replied Wild. 


This was some satisfaction to the poor fellow, 
who was dreadfully frightened, as indeed he might) 

well be, it being the opinion of the gaolers and |“ Let him be handcuffed, and doubly ironed on both 
others who afterwards examined the place, that Jack |legs ; and when we get him into the Stone Ward, he 
had accomplished, single-handed, in afew hours, and shall not only be chained down to the ground, but 
as far as it could be ascertained, with imperfect im-| shall have two additional fetters ranning through the 
plements, what it would have taken half a dozen/ main links, fastened on each side of him. We'll see 
men several days, provided with proper tools, to ef- whether he’l! yet rid of his new bonds?” he added 


fect. In their opinion a hundred pounds would not| with a bratal laugh, which was echoed by the by- 
repair the damage done to the prison. 

As soon as Tack's escape became known, thou- 
sands of persons flocked to Newgate to behold his| 
workmanship ; and the gaolers reaped an — 
harvest from their curiosity. 

Jonathan, meanwhile maintained profound secrecy | 
as to his hopes of capturing the fugitive ; and when | 
Jack was brought back to Newgate on Sunday even- | 
ing, his arrival was wholly unexpected. 

At a little after five, on that day, four horses| 
dashed round the corner of the Old Bailey, and drew | 
up before the door of the Lodge. Hearing the stop-| 
page, Austin rushed out, and could scarcely believe 
his eyes when he beheld Jack —— in the custo- 
dy of Quilt Arnold and Abraham Mendez. 

Jack’s recapture was speedily made known to all | 
the officers of the gaol, and the Lodge was instantly 
crowded. The delight of the tarnkeys was beyond 
all bounds ; but poor Mrs. Spurling was in a state of 
distraction, and began to abuse Jonathan so violently 
that her future husband was obliged to lay forcible 
hands upon her and drag her away. 

By Wild’s command the prisoner was taken to 
the Condemned Hold whither fe was followed by the 
whole posse of officers and by the partners; two of| 
whom carried large hammers and two the fetters. | 
There was only one prisoner in the ward. He was 
chained to the ground, but started up at their ap- 

roach. It was Blueskin. When he beheld Jack, 

é uttered a deep groan. 

“ Captain,” he cried, in a voice of the bitterest 
anguish, * have these dogs again hunted you down? 
If you hadn't been so unlucky, I should have been 
with you before to-morrow night.” 

Jack made no answer, nor did he even cast his 
eyes upon his follower. But Jonathan fixing a ter- 
tible look upon him, cried, 

“Ha! say you so? you must be looked to. 
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standers. 

** Mark me,” said Jack, sternly; “I have twice 
broken out of this prison in spite of all your pre- 
cautions. And were you to load me with thrice the 
weight of iron you have ordered you should not pre- 
vent my escaping a third time.” 

« That’s right, captain,” cried Blueskin. “ We'll 
give them the slip yet, and hang that butcherly 
thieftaker upon his own gibbet.” 

* Be silent, dog,” cried Jonathan. And with his 
clenched hand he struck him a violent blow in the 
face. 

For the first time, perhaps in his life, he repented 
of his brutality. The blow was scarcely dealt, when, 
with a bound like that of a tiger, Blueskin sprang upon 
him. The chain, which had been partially cut through, 
snapped near the staple. Before any assistance 
could be rendered by the gaolers, who stood astound- 
ed, Bineskin had got Wild in his clutches. His 
strength has been described as prodigious ; but now 
heightened by his desire for vengeance, it was irre- 
sistible. Jonathan, though a very powerful man, 
was like an infant in his gripe. Catching hold of 
his chin, he bent back the neck, while with his left 
hand be pulled out a clasp knife, which he opened 
with his teeth, and grasping Wild’s head with his 
arm, notwithstanding his resistance, cut deeply into 
his throat. The folds of a thick muslin neckcloth 
in some degree protected him, but the gash was 
desperate. Blueskin drew the knife across his throat 
a second time, widening and deeping the wound ; 
and wrenching back the head to get it into a more 
favourable position, would infallibly have severed it 
from the trunk, if the officers, who by this time had 
recovered from their terror, had not thrown them- 


selves upon him, and withheld him. 


« Now’s your time,” cred Blueskin, struggling 
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” 


cuts with his knife. ‘Fly, captain—fly ! 
Aroused to a sense of the possibility of escape, 


Jack, who had viewed the deadly assault with savage | 


satisfaction, burst from his captors and made for the 
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desperately with his assailants and inflicting severe|quit the churchyard. “Let us hope that, like her 
|who ‘loved much,” her sins are forgiven her.” 





Without another word, and aceompanied by 
Thames, he then took his way to Dollis Hill in a 
state of the deepest depression. ‘Thames did not at- 


door. Blueskin fought his way towards it, and ex-| tempt to offer him any consolation, for he was almost 
erting all his strength, cutting right and left as he|as much dejected. The weather harmonized with 


proceeded, reached it at the same time. Jack, in all 
probability, would have escaped, if Langley, who 
was left in the lodge, had not been alarmed at the 
noise and rushed thither. Seeing Jack at liberty, he 
instantly seized him, and a struggle commenced. 


| their feelings. It rained slightly, and a thick mist 


gathered in the air, and obscured the beautiful pros- 
pect. 

On his arrival at Dollis Hill, Mr. Wood was so 
much exhausted that he was obliged to retire to his 


At this moment Blueskin came up, and kept off own room, where he continued for some hours over- 


the officers with his knife. He used his utmost ef- 
forts to liberate Jack from Langley, but closely 
pressed on all sides, he was not able to render any 
effectual assistance. 

“Fly !”” cried Jack, “escape if you can, don’t mind 
me.” 

Casting one look of anguish at his Jeader, Blue- 
skin then darted down the passage. 

The only persons in the lodge were Mrs. Spurling 
and Marvel. Hearing the noise of the scuffle, the 
tapstress fancying it was Jack making an effort to 
escape, in spite of the remonstrances of the execu- 
tioner, threw open the wicket. Blueskin therefore 
had nothing to stop him. Dashing through the open 
door, he crossed the Old Bailey, plunged into a nar- 
row court on the opposite side of the way, and was 
out of sight in a minute, baffling all pursuit. 

On their return, the gaolers raised up Jonathan, 


who was weltering in his blood, and who appeared to} 


be dying. Efforts were made to staunch his wounds 
and surgical assistance sent for. 

‘* Has he escaped ?” asked the thieftaker, faintly. 

* Blueskin!” said Ireton. 

** No—Sheppard ?” rejoined Wild. 

* No, no, sir,” replied Ireton. ‘ He’s here.” 

“ That’s right,” replied Wild, with a ghastly 
smile. ‘Remove him to the Middle Stone Hold,— 
watch over him night and day, do you mind?” 

“T do sir.” 

“ Trons—heavy irons—night and day.” 

“ Depend upon it, sir.” 

“ Go with him to Tyburn,—never lose sight of him 
till the noose is tied. _Where’s Marvel !” 

** Here, sir,” replied the executioner. 

“A hundred guineas if you hang Jack Sheppard. 
Ihaveit aboutme. Take it, if I die.” 

« Never fear, sir,” replied Marvel. 

* Oh! that I could live to see it,” gasped Jonathan. 
And with a hideous expression of pain he fainted. 

“ He’s dead,”’ exclaimed Austin. 

“IT am content,” said Jack. “My mother is 
avenged. ‘Take me to the Stone Room. Blueskin, 
you are a true friend.” 

The body of Jonathan was then conveyed to his 
own habitation, while Jack was taken to the Middle 
= Room, and ironed in the manner Wild had di- 
rected. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
What happened at Dollis Hill. 


“Ar length this tragedy is at an end,” said Mr. 
Wood, as, having seen the earth thrown over the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Mrs. Sheppard, he turned to 











powered by grief. The two lovers sat together, and 


‘their sole discourse turned upon Jack and his ill- 
| fated mother. 


As the night advanced, Mr. Wood again made his 
appearance in a more composed frame of mind, and, 
at his daughter’s earnest solicitation, was induced to 
partake of some refreshment. An hour was then 
passed in conversation as to the possibility of render- 
ing any assistance to Jack, in deploring his unhappy 
destiny; and in the consideration of the course to be 
pursued in reference to Jonathan Wild. 

While they were thus occupied, a maid-servant 
entered the room, and stated that a person was with- 
out who had a packet for Captain Darrell, which 


jmust be delivered into his own hands. Notwith- 


standing the remonstrances of Wood and Winifred, 
Thames instantly followed the domestic, and founda 
man, with his face muffled up, at the door, as she had 
described. Somewhat alarmed at his appearance, 
Thames laid his hand upon his sword. 

“Fear nothing, sir,” said the man, in a voice 
which Thames instantly recognised as that of Blue- 
skin. ‘I am come to render you a service. There 
are the packets which my captain hazarded his life 
to procure for you, and which he said would estab- 
lish your right to the estates of the Trenchard family. 
There are also the letters which were scattered about 
Wild’s room after the murder of Sir Rowland. And 
there,” he added, placing in his hands a heavy bag 
of money, and a pocket-book, “is a sum little short 
of fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“How have you procured these things !” asked 
Thames, in the utmost astonishment. 

“I carried them off on the fatal night when we got 
into Wild’s house, and you were struck down,” re- 
plied Blueskin. ‘ They have ever since been depo- 
sited in a place of safety. You have nothing more 
to fear from Wild.” 

“ How so ?” asked Thames. 

“| have saved the executioner a labour, by cntting 
his throat,” replied Blueskin. “And, may I be 
cursed if ever I did any thing in my whole life which 
gave me so much satisfaction.” 

“ Almighty God! is this possible?’ exclaimed 
Thames. 

“ You will find it true,” replied Blueskin. “ All 
I regret is, that I failed in liberating the captain. If 
he had got off, they might have hanged me, and wel- 
come.” 

** What can be done for him ?”’ cried Thames. 

“ That’s not an easy question to answer,” rejoined 
Blueskin. “But I shall watch night and day about 
Newgate, in the hope of getting him out. He 
wouldn’t require my aid, but before I stopped Jona- 
than’s mouth, he had ordered him to be doubly-ironed 
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and constantly watched. And, though the villain) Chatillon ; to whom, and to the Cardinal Dubois, I 
can’t see his orders executed, I’ve no doubt some one owed all my good fortune.” 


else will.”’ 


“The ways of Providence are inscrutable,” ob- 


* Poor Jack !” exclaimed Thames. ‘1 would sac-| served Wood. 


rifice all my fortune—all my hopes—to liberate him.” 

“if you’re in earnest,” rejoined Blueskin, * give 
me that bag of gold. It contains a thousand pounds ; 
and, if all other schemes fail, 1’)| engage to tree him 
on the way to Tyburn.” 

** May I trust you!” hesitated Thames. 

“ Why did I not keep the money when I had it?” 
returned Blueskin, angrily. ‘ Not a farthing of it 
shall be expended except in the captain’s service.” 

“ Take it,” replied Thames. 

“You have saved his life,” replied Blueskin. 
«+ And now, mark me. You owe what I have done 
for you, to him, not tome. Had I not known that 

you and your affianced bride are dearer to him than 
life, | should have used this money to secure my own 
safety. Take it, and take the estates, in Captain 
Sheppard’s name. Promise me one thing before I 
leave you.” 

« What is it?’ asked Thames. 

“If the captain ts taken to ‘T'yburn, be near the 
Pa execution—at the end of Edgeware Road.” 

“J will.” 

“In case of need you will lend a helping hand ?” 

“ Yes—yes !” 

“ Swear it!” 

“TI do.” 

* Enough !” rejoined Blueskin. And he departed, 
justas Wood, who had become alarmed by Thames’s 
long absence, made his appearance with a blunder- 
buss in his hand. 

Hastily acquainting him with the treasures he| 


room to apprize Winifred of his good fortune. The 


had unexpectedly obtained, Thames returned to hes Hl 


** When in France, I heard from the Marshall that 
his brother had perished in London on the night of 
the Great Storm. It was supposed he was drowned 
in crossing the river, as his body had never been 
found. Little did 1 imagine at the time that it was 
my own father to whom he referred.” 

*1 think I remember reading something about 
your father in the papers,” observed Wood. “ Wasn't 
he in some way connected with the Jacobite plots ?” 

“He was,” replied Thames. “He had been man 
years in this country before his assassination too 
place. In this letter, which is addressed to my ill- 
fated mother, he speaks of his friendship for Sir 
Rowland, whom it seems he had known abroad ; but 
entreats her to keep the marriage secret fora time 
for reasons which are not fully developed.” 

* And so Sir Rowland murdered his friend,” re 
marked Wood. “Crime upon crime.” 

“* Unconsciously, perhaps,” replied Thames. “ But, 
best as it may, he is now beyond the reach of earthly 
punishment.” 

* But Wild still] lives,”’ cried Wood. 

* He also has paid the penalty of his offences,” re- 
turned Thames. * He has fallen by the hand of 
Blueskin, who brought me these packets.” 

“Thank God for that ?” cried Wood, heartily. 
** T could almost forgive the wretch the injury he did 
me in depriving me of my poor dear wife—No, not 
quite that,”’ he added, a little confused. 

*« And now,” said ‘Thames, (for we must still pre- 
serve the name,) * you will no longer defer my hap- 














“Hold?” interrupted Winifred, gravely. ‘I re- 


packets were hastily broken open ; and, while Wood |lease you from your promise. A carpenter’s daugh- 
was absorbed in the perusal of the despatch addressed ter is no fit match for a peer of France.” 


to him by Sir Rowland, Thames sought out, and found 
the letter which he had been prevented from finishing | 
on the fatal night at Jonathan Wild’s. As soon as 
he had read it, he let it fall from his grasp. 

Winifred instantly picked it up. 

“ You are no longer Thames Darrell,’ she said, 
casting her eyes rapidly over it; ** but the Marquis 
de Chatillon.” 

“* My father was of the blood-royal of France,’ 
exclaimed Thames. 

“ Eh-day! what’s this?” cried Wood, looking 
Hy from beneath his spectacles. ** Whe—who is the 
I — de Chatillon!” 

** Your adopted son, Thames Darrell,”’ answered 
Winifred. 

“And the Marchioness is your daughter,” added 
Thames. 

Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Wood. «“ My head fairly 
turns round. So many distresses—so many joys 
coming at the same time are too much forme. Kead 
that letter, ‘hames—my lord marquis, I mean. 
Read it, and you'll find that you unfortunate uncle, 
Sir Rowland, surrenders to you all the estates in 
Lancashire. You’ve nothing to do but to take posses- 
sion.” 

“« What a strange history is mine!” said Thames. 
“ Kidnapped, and seut to France by one uncle, it 
was my lot to fall into the hands of another,--my 
father’s own brother, the Marshall Gaucher de 
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“If my dignity must be purchased by the loss of 
you, I renounce it,” cried Thames. ‘ You will not 
make it valueless in my eyes,” he added, catching 
her in his arms, and pressing her to his breast. 

* Be it as you please,” replied Winifred. “ My 
lips would belie my heart were I to refuse you.” 

* And now, father, your blessing—your consent?” 
cried ‘Thames. 

* You have both,” replied Wood fervently. “I 
am too much honoured—too happy in the union. 
Oh ! that I should live to be father-in-law to a peer of 
France! What would my poor wife say to it, if she 
could come to life again? Oh, Thames !~—my lord 
marquis | mean— you have made me the happiest— 
the proudest of mankind.” 

Not many days after this event, on a bright Octo- 
ber morning, the bells rang a merry peal from the old 
grey tower of Willesden church. All the villa 
was assembled in the chureh-yard. Young and old 
were dressed in their gayest apparel ; and it was evi- 
dent from the smiles that lighted up every counte- 
nance, from the roguish looks of the younger swains, 
and the demure expression of several pretty rustic 
maidens, that a ceremony, which never fails to in- 
terest all classes,—a wedding,—was about to take 
place. ; 

At the gate opening upon the road leading to Dol- 
lis Hill were stationed William Morgan and John 
Dump. Presently, two carriages dashed down the 
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hill, and drew up before it. From the first of these! 
alighted Thames, or as he must now be styled, the 
Marquis de Chatillon. From the second descended 
Mr. W: od—and after him came his daughter. 

The sun never shone upon a Jovelier couple than 
now ap; roached the altar. The church was crowded 
to excess by the numbers eager to witness the cere- 
mony ; and as soon as it was over the wedded pair 
were followed to the carriage, and the loudest bene- 
dictions uttered for their happiness. 

In spite of the tumultuous joy which agitated him, 
the bridegroom could not prevent the intrusion of 
some saddening thoughts, as he reflected upon the 
melancholy scene which he had so recently witness- 
ed in the same place. 

The youthful couple had been seated in the carriage 
a few minutes when they were joined by Mr. Wood, 
who had merely absented himself to see that a public 
breakfast, which he had ordered at the Six Bells for 
all that chose to partake of it, was in readiness. He) 
likewise gave directions that in the after part of the 
day a whole bullock should be roasted on the green 
and distributed, together with a barrel of the strong-| 
est ale. 

In the evening, a band of village musicians, ac- 
companied by most of the young inhabitants of Wil- 
lesden, strolled outto Dollis Hill, where they formed 
a rustic concert under the great elm before the door. 
Here they were regaled with another plentiful meal 
by the hospitable carpenter, who personally superin 
tended the repast. 

The festivities, however, were not witnessed by 
the newly-married pair, who had departed immedi- 
ately after the ceremony for Manchester. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
How Jack Sheppard was taken to Westminster Hall, 


Loapep with the heaviest fetters, and constantly 
watched by two of the gaoler’s assistants, who 
neither quitted him for a single moment, nor suffered | 
any visiter to approach him, Jack Sheppard found all | 
attempts lo escape impracticable. 

He was confined in the Middle Stone Ward, a 
spacious apartment with goed light and air, situated 
over the gateway on the western side, and allotted to 
him, not for his own convenience, but fur that of the 
keepers, who, if he had been placed in a gloomier or 
more incommodious dungeon, would have necessarily 
had to share it with him. 

Through this, his last trial, Jack’s spirits never 
deserted him. He seemed resigned but cheerful, and 
held frequent and serious discourses with the ordina- 
ry, who felt satisfied of his sincere penitence. ‘The 
only circumstance which seemed to awaken a darker 
feeling in his breast was, that his implacable foe, 
fonathan Wild, had survived the wound inflicted by 
Blueskin, and was slowly recovering. 

As soon as he could be moved with safety, Jona- 
than had himself transported to Newgate, where he 
was carried into the Middle Ward, that he might 
feast his eyes upon hig victim. Having seen every 
precaution taken to ensure his safe custody, he de- 
= muttering to himself, +1 shall yet live to see 

im hanged—lI shall live to see him hanged.” 

Animated by his insatiate desire of vengeance, he 





seemed to gain strength daily,—so much so, that 
within a fortnight after receiving his wound he was 
able to stir abroad. 

On Thursday, the 12th of November, after having 
endured vearly a month's imprisonment, Jack Shep- 
pard was conveyed from Newgate to Westminster 
Hall. He was placed in a coach, handcuffed, and 
heavily fettered, and guarded by a vast posse of offi- 
cers to Temple Bar, where a fresh relay of constables 
escorted him to Westminster. 

By this time, Jack’s reputation had risen to such a 
height with the populace,—his exploits having be- 
come the universal theme of discourse, that the 
streets were almost impassable for the crowds col- 
lected to obtain a view of him. The vast area in 
front of Westminster Hal! was thronged with people, 
and it was only by a vigorous application of their 
staves that the constables could force a passage for 
the vehicle. At length, however, the prisoner was 
got out, when such was the rush of the maltitude 
that several persons were trampled down, and re- 
ceived severe iujuries. 

Arrived in the Hall, the prisoner's handcuffs were 


\removed, and he was taken before the Court of King’s 


Bench. ‘The record of his conviction at the Old 
Bailey sessions was then read; and as no objection 
was offered to it, the Attorney-General moved that 
his execution might take place on Monday next. 
Upon this, Jack earnestly and eloquently addressed 
himself to the Bench, and besought that a petition 
which he had prepared to be laid before the King, 
miyht be read. ‘This request, however, was refused ; 
and he was told that the only way in which he could 
entitle himself to his Majesty's clemency would be 
by discovering who had abetted him in his last es- 
cape; the strongest suspicions being entertained that 
he had not effected it alone. 

Sheppard replied by a solemn assertion, “that he 
had received no assistanee except from Heaven.”— 
An answer for which he was immediately reprimand- 
ed by the court. It having been stated that it was 
wholly impossible he could have removed his irons 
in the way he represented, he offered, if his handcuffs 
were replaced, to take them off in the presence of the 
court. This proposal, however, was not acceded to; 
and the Chief Justice Powis, after enumerating his 
various offences and commenting upon their heinous- 
ness, awarded sentence of death against him for the 
following Monday. 

As Jack was removed, he noticed ‘Jonathan Wild 
at a little distance from him, eyeing him with a look 
of the most savage satisfaction. The thieftaker’s 
throat was bound up with thick folds of linen, and 
his face had a ghastly and cadaverous look, which 
communicated an undefinable and horrible expression 
to his glances. 

Meanwhile, the mob outside had prodigiously in- 
creased, and had hegun to exhibit some disposition 
to riot. ‘The coach in which the prisoner had been 
conveyed was already broken to pieces, and the 
driver was glad to escape with life. Terrific shouts 
were raised by the rabble, who threatened to tear 
Wild in pieces if he showed himself. 

Amid this tumult, several men armed with tre- 
mendous bludgeons, with their faces besmeared 
with grease and soot, and otherwise disguised, were 
observed to be urging the populace to attempt a res- 
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cue, They were headed by an athletic-looking, 
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swarthy-featured man, who was armed with a cut- 
lass, which he waved over his head to cheer on his 
companicns, 

These desperadoes had been the most active in de- 
molishing the coach, and now, being sunported by 
the rabble, they audaciously approached the very 
portals of the ancient Hall. The shouts, yells, and 
groans which they uttered, and which were echoed 
by the concourse in the rear were perfectly frightful. 

Jonathan, who with the other constables had re- 
connoitered this band, and recognised in its ring- 
leader, Blueskin, commanded the constables to fol- 
low him, and made a sally for the purpose of seizing 
him. Enfeebled by his wound, Wild had lost much 
of his strength, theugh nothing of his ferocity and 
energy,—and fiercely assailing Blueskin, he made a 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt to apprehend him. 

He was, however, instantly beaten back ; and the 
fury of the mob was so great that it was with diffi- 
culty he could effect a retreat. The whole force of 
the constables, gaolers and others was required to 
keep the crowd out of the Hall. The doors were 
closed and barricaded, and the mob threatened to 
burst them open if Jack was not delivered to them. 


Things now began to wedr so serious an aspect) 
that a messenger was secretly despatched to the| 


Savoy for troops, and in half an hour a regiment of 


the guards arrived, who by dint of great exertion) 
succeeded in partially dispersing the tumultuous as- | 


semblage. 
which the prisoner was placed. 





nary, who had lately conceived a great regard for 
Jack, addressed him in a discourse, which, while it 
tended to keep alive his feelings of penitence, was 
calculated to afford him much consolation. The 
chapel was crowded to excess. But here,—even 
here, the demon was suffered to intrude, and Jack’s 
thoughts were distracted by Jonathan Wild, who 
stood at a little distance from him, and kept his 
blood-thirsty eyes fixed on him during the whole of 
the service. 

On that night, an extraordinary event occurred, 
which convinced the authorities that every precaution 
must be taken in conducting Jack to ‘T'yburn—a fact 
of which they had been previously made aware, 
though scarcely to the same extent, by the riotous 
proceedings near Westminster Hall. About nine 
o’clock, an immense mob collected before the Lodge 
at Newgate. It was quite dark; but as some of the 
assemblage carried links, it was soon ascertained to 
he headed by the same party who had mdfnly incited 
the former disturbance. Amongst the ringleaders 
was Blueskin, whose swarthy features and athletic 
figure were easily distinguished. Another was Bap- 
tist Kettleby, and a third, in a Dutch dress, was re- 
cognized by his grizzled beard as the skipper, Van 
Galgebrok. 

Before an hour had elapsed, the concourse was 
fearfully increased. ‘The area in front of the gaol 
was completely filled. Attempts were made upon 


Another coach was then procured, in/the door of the Lodge; but it was too strong to be 
\forced. A ery was then raised by the leaders to at- 


Jack’s appearance was hailed with the loudest |tack Wild’s house, and the fury of the mob was in- 


cheers, but when Jonathan followed and took a place 
beside him in the vehicle, determined, he said, never 
to lose sight of him, the abhorrence of the multitude 
was expressed by execrations, hoots, and yells of the 


most terrific kind. So dreadful were these shouts as | 


stantly directed to that quarter. Wrenched from 
their holds, the iron palisades in front of the thief-ta- 


i/ker’s dwelling were used as weapons to burst open 


the door. 
While this was passing, Jonathan opened one of 


to produce an effect upon the hardeued feelings of the upper windows, and fired several shots upon the 


Jonathan, who shrank out of sight. 

It was well for him that he had taken his place by 
Sheppard, as regard for the latter alone prevented the 
deadliest missiles being buried athim. As it was, 
the mob went on alternately hooting and huzzaing 
as the names of Wild and Sheppard were pronounced, 
while some individuals, bolder than the rest, thrust 
their faces into the coach-window, and assured Jack 
that he should never be taken to Tyburn. 

“ We’ ll see that, you yelping hounds!” 
Jonathan, glaring fiercely at them. 

In this way, Jack was brought back to Newgate, 
and again chained down in the Middle Ward. 

It was late before Jonathan ventured to his own 
house, where he remained up all night, and kept his 
janizaries and other assistants well armed. 


rejoined 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
How Jonathan Wild’s house was burnt down, 


Tue day appointed for the execution was now 
close at hand, and the prisoner, who seemed to have 
abandoned all hopes of escape, turned his thoughts 
entirely from worldly considerations. 

On Sunday, he was conveyed to the chapel, 
through which he had passed on the occasion of his 
gteat escape, and once more took his seat in the 
Condemned Pew. ‘The Rev. Mr. Purney, the ordi- 


| assailants. 
jtleby his chief marks, he missed both. ‘The sight of 


But though he made Blueskin and Ket- 


the thieftaker increased the fury of the mob toa fear- 
ful degree. Terrific yells rent the air. The heavy 
weapons thundered against the door; and it speedily 
yielded to their efforts. 

“Come on, my lads!’ vociferated Blueskin, 
** we'll unkennel the old fox.” 

As he spoke, several shots were fired from the 
upper part of the house, and two men fell mortally 
wounded. But this only incensed the assailing party 
the more. With adrawn cutlass in one hand and a 
cocked pistol in the other, Blueskin rushed up stairs. 
The landing was defended by Quilt Arnold and the 
Jew. ‘The former was shot by Blueskin through the 
head, and his body fell over the banisters. ‘The Jew, 
who was paralysed by his companion’s fate, offered 
no resistance, and was instantly seized. 

“Where is your accursed master?’’ demanded 
Blueskin, holding the sword to his throat. 

The Jew did not speak, but pointed to the audience 
chamber. Committing him to the custody of the 
others, Blneskin, followed by a numerous band, dart- 
ed in that direction. ‘The door was locked; but, with 
the bars of iron, it was speedily burstopen. Several 
of the assailants carried links, so that the room was 
a blaze of light. Jonathan, however, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Rushing towards the entrance of the well-hole, 





Blueskin touched the secret spring. He was not 
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there. Opening the trap-door, he then descended to 
the vaults—searched each cell, and every nook and 
corner separately. Wild had escaped. 

Robbed of their prey, the fury of the mob became 
ungovernable. At length, at the end of a passage, 
next tc the cell where Mrs. Sheppard had been con- 
fined, Blueskin discovered a trap-door which he head 
not previously noticed. It was instantly burst open, 
when the horrible stench that issued from it convinced 
them that it must be a receptacle for the murdered 
victims of the thief-taker. 

Holding a link into the place, which had the ap- 
pearance of a deep pit, Blueskia noticed a body rich- 
ly dressed. He dragged it out, and perceiving, in 
spite of the decayed frame, that it was the body of 
Sir Rowland Trenchard, commanded his attendants 
to convey it up stairs—an order which was promptly 
obeyed. 

Returning to the audience-chamber, Blueskin had 
the Jew bfought before him. ‘The body of Sir Row- 
land was then laid on the large table. Opposite to 
it was placed the Jew. Seeing from the threatening 
looks of his captors, that they were about to wreak 
their vengeance upon him, the miserable wretch be- 
sought mercy in abject terms, and charged his master 
with the most atrocious crimes. His relation of the 
murder of Sir Rowland petrified even his fierce au- 
ditors. 

One of the cases in Jonathan’s museum was now 
burst open, and a rope taken from it. In spite of his 
shrieks, the miserable Jew was then dragged into 
the well-hole, and the rope being tied round his neck, 
he was launched from the bridge. 


The vengeance of the assailants did not stop here. 
They broke open the entrance into Jonathan's store- 
room—plundered it of every thing valuable—ran- 
sacked every closet, drawer, and secret hiding-place, 


and stripped them of their contents. Large hoards 
of money were discovered, gold and silver plate, 
eases of watches, and various precious articles. 
Nothing, in short, portable or valuable was left. 
Old implements of housebreaking were discovered ; 
and the thieftaker’s most hidden depositories were 
laid bare. 

The work of plunder over, that of destruction com- 
menced. Straw and othercombustibles being collected, 
were placed in the middle of the audience-chamber. 
On these were thrown all the horrible contents of Jona- 
than’s museum, together with the body of Sir Row- 
land Trenchard. ‘The whole was then fired, and in 
a few minutes the room was in ablaze. Notcontent 
with this, the assailants set fire to the house in half- 
a-dozen other places; and the progress of the flames 
was rapid and destructive. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this fearful disturb- 
ance had made his escape to Newgate, from the roof 
of which he witnessed the destruction of his premises. 
He saw the flames burst from the windows, and per- 
haps in that maddening spectacle suffered torture 
equivalent to some of the crimes he had committed. 

While he was thus standing, the flames of his 
honse which made the whole streetas light as day, and 
ruddily illumined the faces of the mob below, be- 
trayed him to them, and he was speedily driven from 
his position by a shower of stones and other missiles. 

The mob now directed their attention to Newgate ; 
and, from their threats, appeared determined to fire 
it. Ladders, paviours’ rams, sledge-hammers, and 
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other destractive implements were procured, and in 
all probability, their purpose would have been 
effected, but for the opportune arrival of a detachment 
of the guards, who dispersed them, not without some 
loss of life. 

Several prisoners were taken, but the ringleaders 
escaped. Engines were brought to play upon Wild’s 
premises, and upon the adjvining houses. ‘The latter 

|were saved; but of the former nothing but the 
| blackened stone walls were found standing on the 
| morrow. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
The Procession to Tyburn. 


| Tue noise of this disturbance did not fail to reach 
| the interior of the prison. In fact, the reflection of 

the flames lighted up the ward in which Jack Shep- 
| pard was confined. 

The night betore his execution was therefore passed 
in a most anxious state of mind; nor was his un- 
easiness allayed by the appearance of Jonathan 

Wild, who, after he had been driven from the roof 
}of the gaol, repaired to the Middle Stone Ward ina 
fit of ungovernable passion, to vent his rage upon 
ithe prisoner, whom he looked upon as the cause of 
|the pr&sent calamity. Such was his fury, that if be 
had not been restrained by the presence of the two 
|turnkeys, he might have anticipated the course of 
|justice, by laying violent hands upon his victim. 

After venting his wrath in the wildest manner, and 
ee nl the most dreadful execrations, Jonathan re- 
| tired to another part of the prison, where he passed 
‘the night in consultation with the governor, as to 
|the best means of conveying the prisoner securely to 
|Tyburn. Mr. Pitt endeavoured to dissuade him 
|from attending in person, representing the great risk 
|he would incur from the mob, which was certain to 
ibe assembled. But Jonathan was not to be deterred. 

** [ have sworn to see him hanged,” he said, * and 
nothing shall keep me away—nothing, by——,”’ 

By Wild’s advice the usual constabulary foree 
was greatly augmented. Messengers were des- 
patched to all the constables and head-boroughs to 
be in attendance,—to the sheriffs to have an extra- 
ordinary number of their officers in attendance,—and 
to Savoy, to obtain the escort of a troop of grenadier- 
guards. In short, more preparations were made thaa 
if a state criminal was about to be executed. 

The morning of Monday the 16th of November 
1724 at length dawned : it was a dull foggy day, and 
the atmosphere was so thick and heavy, that at eight 
o’clock, the curious who arrived near the prison 
could searcely discern the tower of St. Sepulehre’s 
church. 

By and by the tramp of horses’ feet was heard 
slowly ascending Snow Hill, and presently a troop of 
grenadier guards rode into the area facing Newgate. 

These were presently joined by a regiment of foot. 
A large body ofthe cons:ables of Westminster next 
made their appearance, the chief of whom entered the 
Lodge, where they were speedily joined by the civic 
authorities. At nine o'clock, the sheriffs arrived, fol- 
lowed by their officers and javelin-men. 

Meantime, the Stone Hall was crowded by all 
the inmates of the gaol, debtors, felons, turnkeys, 
and officers who could obtain permission to witness 
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the ceremony of the prisoner's irons being struck off. 
Caliban, who, through the interest of Mr. Ireton, was 
appointed to the office, stood with a hammer in one 
hand, and a punch in the other, near the great stone 
block, ready to fulfill his duty. Close behind him 
stood the tall gaunt figure of Marvel, with his large 
bony hands, his scraggy neck, and ill-favoured coun- 
tenance. Next to the executioner stoodjhis wife—the 
former Mrs, Spurling. Mrs. Marvel held her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and appeared in great distress. 
But her husband, whose deportment to her was con- 
siderably changed since the fatal knot had been tied, 
paid no attention whatever to her grief. 


At this moment the bell of Newgate began to toll, | 


and was answered by another bell from St. Sepul- 
chre’s. The great door of the Stone Hall was thrown 
open, and the sheriffs, preceded by the javelin-men, 
entered the room. They were followed by Jonathan, 
who carried a stout stick under his arm, and planted 
himself near the stone. 
the assemblage; but a hush of expectation reigned 
throughout. 

Another door was next opened, and preceded by 
the ordinary, with the sacred volume in his hand, the 
prisonerentered the room. Though encumbered by 
his irons, his step was firm, and his demeanour dig- 
nified. His countenance was pale as death, but 
not a muscle quivered, nor did he betray the slightest 
appearance offear. On the contrary, it was impos- 
sible to look at him without perceiving that his reso- 
lution was unshaken. 

Advancing with a slow firm step to the stone-block 


he placed his left foot upon it, drew himself up to 


his full height, and fixed a look so stern upon Jona- 
than, that the thieftaker quailed before it. 


The black, meantime, began to pl 
and speedily unriveted the chains. The first stroke 
appeared to arouse al] the vindictive passions of 
Jonathan. Fixing a ferocious and exulting look upon 
Jack Sheppard, he exclaimed, 

* At length, my vengeance is complete.” 

“ Wretch !” cried Jack, raising his hand in a men- 
acing manner, “your triumph will be short-lived. 
Before a year has expired, you will share the same 
fate.” 

“If I do, L care not,” rejoined Wild; “I shall 
have lived to see you hanged.” 

“O Jack, dear Jack!” cried Mrs. Marvel, who 
was now quite dissolved in tears, * | shall never sur- 
vive this scene. 

“Hold your tongue, hussy!” cried her husband 
gruffly. ‘ Women ought never to show themselves 
on these occasions, unless they can behave them- 
selves properly.” 

“ Farewell, Jack,” cried twenty voices. 

Sheppard looked round, and exchanged kindly 
glances with several of those who addressed him. 

“My limbs feel so light, now that my irons are 
removed,” he observed with a smile, “that 1 am 
half inclined to dance.” 

“* You'll dance upon nothing, presently,” rejoined 
Jonathan, brutally. 

‘“* Farewell forever,” said Jack, extending his hand 
to Mrs. Marvel. 

“Farewell!” blubbered the executioner’s wife, 
pressing his hand to her lips. 
gloves and a nosegay for you. Oh dear! oh dear! 


Not a word was uttered by) 


his hammer, | 


“ Here area pair of 
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Be careful of him,” she added to her husband, “ and 
get it over quickly, or never expect to see me again.” 

* Peace, fool!” cried Marvel, angrily. ‘* Do you 
think I don’t know my own business !” 

Austin and Langley then advanced to the prisoner, 
and, twining their arms round his, led him down to 
the Lodge, whither he was followed by the sheriffs, 
the ordinary, Wild, and the other officials. 

Meantime, every preparation had been made out- 
side for his departure. At the end of two long lines 
of foot-guards stood the cart with a powerful black 
horse harnessed to it. At the head of the cart was 
placed the coffin. On the right were several mounted 
grenadiers ; on the left, some half dozen javelin-men. 
Soldiers were stationed at different points of the 
street to keep off the mob, and others were riding 
backwards and forwards to maintain an open space 
for the passage of the procession. 

The assemblage which was gathered together was 
almost countless. Every house-top, every window, 
every wall, every projection, had its occupants. The 
wall of St. Sepulchre’s church was covered—so was 
the tower. The concourse extended along Giltspur- 
street as far as Smithfield. No one was allowed to 
pass along Newgate-street, which was barricaded 
|and protected by a strong constabulary force. 
| The first person who issued from the Lodge was 
| Mr. Marvel, who proceeded to the cart, and took his 
/seat upon the coffin, The hangman is always an 
jobject of peculiar detestation to the mob; a tre- 
jmendous hooting hailed his appearance, and both 
| Staves and swords were required to preserve order. 
| A deep silence, however, now prevailed, broken 
only by the tolling of the bells of Newgate and St. 
The mighty concourse became fora 
moment still. Suddenly, such a shout as has sel- 
dom smitten human ears rentthe air. ‘ He comes!” 
cried a thousand voices, and the shout ascended to 
Smithfield, descended to Snow Hill, and told those 
|who were assembled on Holborn Hill that Sheppard 
had left the prison. 
| Between the two officers, with their arms linked in 
‘his, Jack Sheppard was conducted to the cart. He 
looked around, and as he heard that deafening shout, 
—as he felt the influence of those thousand eyes fixed 
/upon him,—as he listened to the cheers, all his mis- 
| givings—if he had any—vanished, and he felt more 
as if he were marching to a triumph, than proceed- 
jing to a shameful death. 
| Jack had no sooner taken his place in the cart, 
than he was followed by the ordinary, who seated 
himself beside him, and, opening the book of prayer, 
/began to read aloud. Excited by the scene, Jack, 
| however, could pay little attention to the good man’s 
|discourse, and was lost ina whirl of tumultuous emo- 
| tions. 

The cavalcade was now put slowly in motion. 
The horse-soldiers wheeled round and cleared a path ; 

the foot closed in upon the cart. Then came the 
|javelin-men, walking four abreast, and, lastly, a long 
line of constables, marching in the same order. 

The procession had just got into line of march, 
when a dreadful groan, mixed with yells, hootings, 
and execrations, was heard. This was occasioned 
by Jonathan Wild, who was seen to mount his horse, 
and join the train. Jonathan however, paid no sort 
of attention to this demonstration of hatred. He had 








| Sepulchre’s. 
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buckled on his hanger, and had two brace of pistols|and heaped across the end of the street, upon which 
in his belt, as well as others in his holsters. | planks, barrels, and other barricades were laid. Most 
By this time, the procession had reached the west lof the mob were armed with pikes, staves, swords, 
end of the wall of St. Sepulchre’s church, where, in| muskets and other weapons, and offered most des- 
compliance with an old custom, it halted. By the | perate resistance to the soldiery, whom they drove 
will of Mr. Robert Dow, merchant tailor, it was ap-| back with a shower of paving stones. 
pointed that the sexton of St. Sepulchre’s should} The arrival of the cart at the end of Field Lane, ap- 
pronounce a solemn exhortation upon every criminal | peared the signal for an attempt at rescue. Witha 
on his way to Tyburn, for which office he was to loud shout, and headed by a powerfully-built man, 
receive a small stipend. As soon as the cavalcade | witha face as black as that of a mulatto, and armed 
stopped, the sexton advanced, and, ringing a hand-| with a cutlass, the rabble leapt over the barricades, 
bell, pronounced the following admonition. and rushed towards the vehicle. An immediate halt 
“ Jill good people, pray heartily unto God, for this took place. The soldiers surrounded the cart, drew 
poor sinner, who is now going to lake his death, for| their swords, and by suiking the rioters first with 
whom this great bell doth toll, |the blunt edge of their blades, and afterwards with 
* You who are condemned to die, repent with lament- | the sharp points, succeeded in driving them back. 
able tears, sk mercy of the Lord for the salvation of| Amid this skirmish Jonathan greatly distinguished 
your own soul, through the merits of the death and pas- himself. Drawing his hanger, he rode amongst the 
ston of Jesus Christ, who now sits at the right hand of crowd, trampled upon those most in advance, and 
God, to make intercession for you, if you penitently re-|made an attempt to seize their leader, in whom he 
turn to him. The Lord have mercy upon you!” recognized Blueskin. 
This ceremony concluded, the cavalcade was, Baffled in their attempt, the mob uttered a roar, 
again put in motion, such as only a thousand angry voices can utter, and 
Slowly descending Snow-Hill, the train passed on discharged a volley of missiles at the soldiery. 
its way, attended by the same stunning vocifera- Stones and brickbats were showered on all sides, 
tions, cheers, yells and outeries, which had accom-|and Mr. Marvel was almost dislodged from his seat 
panied it on starting from Newgate. The guards had on the coffin by a dead dog, which was hurled against 
great difficulty in preserving a clear passage without |him, and struck him in the face. 
resorting tosevere measures, for the tide, which pour-| At length, however, by dealing blows right and 
ed upon them behind, around, in front, and at all left with their swords, and even inflicting severe cuts 
sides, was almost irresistible. The houses on Snow- on the foremost of the rabble, the soldiers managed 
Hill were thronged like those in the Old Bailey.|to gain a clear course, and to drive back the assail- 
Every window, from the ground-floor to the _—_ ants: who, as they retreated behind the barricades, 
had its occupant, and the roofs were covered with shouted in tones of defiance, “To Tyburn! to Ty- 
spectators. Words of encouragement and oy burn !” 
were addressed to Jack, who, as he looked around,| ‘The object of all this tumult, meanwhile, never 
beheld many a friendly glance fixed upon him. altered his position, but sat back in the cart, as if 
In this way they reached Holborn Bridge. Here resolved not to make even a struggle to regain his 
a little delay occurred. The passage was so narrow, liberty. 
that there was only sufficient room forthe cart to pass| ‘The procession now wound its way, without fur- 
with a single line of foot soldiers on one side; and as ther interruption, along Holborn. Like a river swol- 
the walls of the bridge were covered with spectators, |len by many currents, it gathered force from the 
it was not deemed prudent to cross it till these per-| various avenues that poured their streams into it. 
sons were dislodged. Fetter Lane on the left, Gray’s Inn on the right, ad- 
While this was effected, intelligence was brought| ded their supplies. On all hands Jack was cheered, 
that a formidable mob was pouring down Field and Jonathan hooted. 
Lane, the end of which was barricaded. The ad-| At length, the train approached St. Giles’s. Here, 
vanced guard rode on to drive away any opposition, |according to another old custom, already alluded to, 
while the main body of the procession crossed the |a criminal taken to execution was allowed to halt at 
bridge, and slowly toiled up Holborn Hill. /a tavern, called the Crown, and take a draught from 
The entrance of Shoe Lane, and the whole line of St. Giles’s bowl, “as his last refreshment on earth.” 
the wall of St. Andrew’s church, the bell of which | At the door of this tavern, which was situated on 
was tolling, was covered with spectators. Upon the the left of the street, not more than a hundred yards 
steps leading to the gates of the church stood two per- distant from the church, the bell of which began to 
sons whom Jack instantly recognised. These were toll as soon as the procession came in sight, the cart 
his mistresses, Poll Maggot and Edgeworth Bess. drew up, and the whole cavalcade halted. A wooden 
As soon as the latter beheld him, she uttered a loud balcony in one of the adjoining houses was thronged 
scream, and fainted. She was caught by some of the with ladies, all of whom appeared to take a lively 
bystanders, who offered her every assistance in their interest in the scene, and to be full of commiseration 
power. As to Mrs. Maggot, whose nerves were for the criminal, not, perhaps, unmixed with admira- 
more firmly strung, she contented herself with waving tion of his appearance. Every window in the public 
her hand affectionately to her lover, and encouraging house was filled with guests; and as in the case of 
him by her gestures. St. Andrew’s the church-yard wall of St. Giles’s was 
While this was taking place, another and more se- | lined with spectators. 
rious interruption occurred. The advanced guard had| A scene now ensued, highly characteristic of the 
endeavoured to disperse the mob in Field Lane, but|age and the occasion. The doleful procession at 
were not prepared to meet with the resistance they|once assumed a festive character. Many of the 
encountered; the pavement had been hastily picked up, |soldiers dismounted, and called for drink. Their 
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example was immediately imitated by the officers, 
constables, javelin-men, and other attendants; and 
nothing was to be heard but shouts of laughter and 
jesting,—nothing seen but the passing of glasses, 
and the emptying of foaming jugs. Mr. Marvel, 
who had heen a little discomposed by the treatment 
he had experienced on Holborn Hill, very com- 
posediy filled and lighted his pipe. 

One group at the door attracted Jack’s attention, 
inasmuch as it was composed of several of hia old 
acquaintances—Mr. Kueebone, Van Galgebrok, and 
Baptist Kettlehy—all of whom greeted him cordially. 
Besides these, there was a sturdy-looking fellow, 
whom he instantly recognised as the honest black- 
smith, who had freed him from his irons at Totten- 
ham. 

“Tam here, you see,”’ said the smith. 

“So I perceive,” replied Jack. 

At this moment the landlord of the Crown, a 
jovial-looking stout personage, with a white apron 
round his waist, issued from the house, bearing « 
large wooden bow! filled with ale, which he offered 
to Jack, who instantly rose to receive it. Raising 
the bowl in his right hand, Jack glanced towards 
the balcony, in which the group of ladies were seated 
and begged to drink their healths ; he then turned to 
Kneebone and the others, who extended their hands 
towards him, and raised it to his lips. Just as he 


was about to drain it, he encountered the basilisk | 


glance of Jonathan Wild, and paused. 

*T leave this bow! for you,” he cried, returning it 
to the landlord untasted. 

“ Your father said so before you,” replied Jona- 
than, malignantly; “and yet it has tarried thus 
long.” 

** You will call for it before six months are passed,” 
rejoined Jack, sternly. 

Once again the cavalcade was in motion, and 


, 


winding its way by St. Giles’s church, the bell of 


which continued tolling all the time, passed the 
pound, and entered Oxford Road, or, as it was then 
not unfrequently termed, T'yburn Road. Atter passing 
Tottenham Court Road, very few houses were to be 
seen on the right hand, and opposite Wardour Street 
it was open country. 

The crowd now dispersed amongst the fields, and 
thousands of persons were seen hurrying towards 
Tyburn as fast as their legs could carry them, leaping 
over hedges, and breaking down every impediment 
in their course. 

Besides those who conducted themselves more 
peaceably, the conductors of the procession noticed 
with considerable uneasiness, large bands of men 
armed with staves, bludgeons, and other weapons, 
who were flying across the field in the same direction. 
As it was feared that some mischief would ensue, 
Wild volunteered, if he were allowed a small body 
of men, to ride forward to Tyburn, and keep the 
ground clear until the arrival of the prisoner. 

This suggestion being approved, was instantly 
acted upon, and the thieftaker, accompanied by a 
bedy of the grenadiers, rode forward. 

The train, meantime had passed Mary-le-bone 
Lane, when itagain paused for a moment, at Jack’s 
request, near the door of a public house called the 
City of Oxford. 

capes | had it come toa halt, when a stalwart 
man shouldered his way, in spite of their opposition, 
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through the lane of soldiery to the cart, and offered 
his large horny hand to the prisoner. 

“I told you I would call to bid you farewell, Mr. 
Figg,” said Jack. 

So you did,” replied the prize-fighter. * Sorry 
you’re obliged to keep your word. Heard of your 
last escape. Hoped you'd not be retaken. Never 
sent for the shirt.” 

“1 did’nt waut it,” replied Jack; * but who are 
those gentlemen ?”’ 

“ Friends of yours,” replied Figg; “come to see 
you;—Sir James Thornhill, Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. 
Gay. They send you every good wish.” 

“Offer them iny hearty thanks,” replied Jack, 
waving his hand to the group, all of whom returned 
the salutation, * And now, farewell, Mr. Figg! In 
a few minutes, all will be over.” 

Figg turned aside to hide the tears that started to 
his eyes,—for the stout prize-fighter, with a man’s 
courage, had a woman's heart,—and the procession 
again set forward, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
The Closing Scene. 


Tysurn was now at hand. Over the sea of heads 
arose a black and dismal object. It was the gallows. 
| Jack, whose back was towards it, did not see it; but 

he heard, from the pitying exclamations of the crowd, 
that it was in view. This circumstance produced 
‘no further alteration in his demeanour except that he 
| endeavoured to abstract himself from the surrounding 
|seene, and bend his attention to the prayers which 
lthe ordinary was reciting. 

Just as he had succeeded in fixing his attention, it 
was again shaken, and he was almost unnerved by 
the sight of Mr. Wood, who was standing at the edge 
of a raised platform, anxiously waving his hand to 
him. 

Jack instantly sprang to his fect, and as his guards 
construed the motion into an attempt to escape, 
several of them drew their swords and motioned to 
him to sitdown. But Jack did not heed them. His 
looks were fixed on his old benefactor. 

* God in heaven bless you, unhappy boy 
Wood, bursting into tears, **God bless you!” 

Jack extended his hand towards him, and looked 
anxiously for Thames; but he was nowhere to be 
seen. A severe pang shot through Jack’s heart, and 
he would have given worlds if he possessed them to 
have seen his friend once more. ‘The wish was 
vain: and, endeavouring to banish every earthly 
thought, he addressed himself deeply and sincerely 
to prayer. 

While this wae passing, Jonathan had ridden back 
to Marvel to tell him that all was ready, and to give 
{him his last instructions. 
| * You'll lose no time,” said the thieftaker. 
‘hundred pounds if you do it quickly.” 

* Rely on me,” rejoined the executioner, throwing 
away his pipe, which was just fivished. 

A deep dread calm, like that which precedes a 
thunder storm, now prevailed amongst the assem- 
blage. The thousand voices which a few moments 
before had been so clamorous were now hushed. Not 
a breath was drawn, The troops had kept a large 
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space clear round the gallows. The galleries adjoin-) was placed over the grave, but without any name or 
ing it were crowded with spectators,—so was the date. In after years, some pitying hand supplied the 


roof of a large tavern, then the only house standing 
at the end of the Edgware Road,—so were the trees, | 
—the walls of Hyde Parke,—a neighbouring barn, a} 
shed,—in short, every available position. j 
The cart, meantime, had approached the fatal tree. | 
The guards, horse and foot, and constables formed a| 
wide cirele round it to keep off the mob. It was an| 
awful moment—so awful, that every other feeling ex | 
cept deep interest in the scene seemed suspended. | 
At this terrible juncture, Jack maintained his com-| 
posure,—a smile played upon his face befure the cap | 
was drawn over it,—and the last words he uttered 
were, * My poor mother! I shall soon join her!” 
The rope was then adjusted, and the cart began to) 
move, 
The next instant he was launched into eternity! | 
Searcely had he been turned off a moment, when a! 
man with swarthy features leapt into the cart with 


an open clasp-knife in his hand, and, before he could | 


be prevented, severed the rope, and cut down the 
body. It was Blueskin. His assistance came too 
late. A ball from Wiid’s pistol passed through his 
heart, and a volley of musketry poured from the 
guards lodged several balls in the yet breathing body 
of his leader. 

Biueskin, however, was not unattended. A thon- 
sand eager assistants pressed behind him. Jack’s 
body was caught, and passed from hand to hand over 
a thousand heads, till 1 was far from the fatal tree. 

The shouts of indignation—the frightful yells now 
raised bafile descripuon. A furious attack was made 


on Jonathan, who, though he defended himself like a} 


lion, was desperately wouuded, and would inevitably 
have perished if he had not been protected by the 
guards, who were obliged to use both swords and 
fire-arms upon the mob in his defence. He was at 
length rescued from his assailants,—rescued to 
perish, seven months afierwards, with every ignomi- 
ny, at the very gibbet to which he had brought his 
victim. 

The body of Jack Sheppard, meanwhile, was borne 
along by that tremendous host, which rose and fell 


like the waves of the ocean, until it approached the| 
jall probability, ever remain so, there is now a some- 


termination of the Edgware Road. 


inseription, Which ran thus— 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 8 


MADHOUSES, AND THE ‘TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY. 

The derangement of a late Sovereign of this country, 
George IIL, who, after repeated attacks of mental 
derangement, died in a state of melancholy insanity, 
in which he had languished fora series of years, 
strongly directed the attention of medical men to this 
appaling distemper. Connected with the literature 
and history of the country, there were, about the 
same period, yet more illustrious victims to the 
malady ; and, in the early part of the century the 
efforts of a few philanthropic individuals giving 
iinpulse to the public mind, agitation produced its 
ordinary good fruits—inquiry; and was followed 
by a parliamentary investigation into the state of 
the public hospitals and private asylums for the 
insane, and consequently to the treatment of insanity. 
The shocking and disgraceful disclosures made in 
the Pailiamentary Report, farther riveted public 


jattention upon a subject interesting to every human 


being; and more systematic works upon insanity, as 
well as letters, reports of cases, &c., &c., appeared 
within a few years, than had probably ever before 
been published in this country. The system of 
moral treatment pursued in the Quaker Asylum at 
York, The Retreat, tended to introduce quite new 
views of the management of the insane ; and several 
acts of Parliament were passed for the better regula- 
tion of madhouses, whether public or private. Yearly 
licenses were now required, and the asylums were 


| first subjected to magisterial visits, at stated periods, 


of which reports are ordered to be made. 
There is reason to believe that, though the patho- 
logy of madness is still very imperfect, and must, in 


At this pointa carriage with servants in sumptuous| what better knowledge of the moral treatment of 


liveries was stationed. 


At the open door stood a/ mental disease; or, if uot more skilful, the general 


young man inatich garb with a mask on his face,/treatment is much more humane. The shameful 
who was encouraging the mob by words and ges-| neglect and selfish cruelty, laid bare by the inquiries 
tures. At length, the body was brought towards|of 1814, 1815, 1816, no longer exist, could not longer 
him. Instantly seizing it, the young man placed it) be tolerated in the bosom of society ; but the internal 
in the carriage, shut the door, and commanded his| management of madhouses will ever require, together 
servants to drive off, ‘The order was promptly | with legislative:protection and vigilance in the local 
obeyed. and the horses proceeded at a furious pace | magistracy, all the influence that enlightened public 
along the Edgware Road. opinion can exercise. The improvements contemplat- 

Half an hour afterwards the body of Jack was/ed by the legislative enactments referred to, have not 
carefully examined. It had been cut down before! yet, we fear, been fully accomplished. The long 
li was extinct, but a bal] from one of the soldiers arm of law becomes, after a time, inert or unuerved, 
had pierced his heart. where there is neither direct interest nor personal 

Thus died Jack Sheppard, motive to stimulate its exertions. And in lunatic 

That night a grave was dug in Willesden church-| asylums, as in workhouses, factories, and other 
yard, next to that in which Mrs. Sheppard had been| establishments subjected to legal scrutiny, there is 
interred. ‘T'wo persons, beside the clergyman and | often more which eludes the eye and grasp of law, 
sexton, alone attended the ceremony. They were a|and lying beyond its reach, than is within its range. 


young man and an old one, and both appeared deeply 
affected. ‘The coflin was lowered into the grave, and 





the mourners departed. A simple wooden monument 


When everything is accomplished that legal pruvi- 
sions can effect, much, if not all, will depend upon 
individual characte: ; and fortunately this falls, inal! 
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eases, considerably under the influence of an enlight-| 
ened public opinion, ‘The character and acquire- 
ments of the teacher do not more powerfully influence 
his scholar, or those of the commander, his ship or| 
his regiment, than do those of the superintendent of] 
a lunatic asylum the well-being and recovery of his! 
patients. ln those retreats of utter helplessness and 
uamitigated despotism, nearly everything must it 
pend upon the individual who presides, and the! 
keepers to whom he delegates his authority, Of the! 
government of madhouses, itis therefore emphatically 
true— 


“ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Among the best administered of those establishments, 
it has been long understood is that of Dr. Fox, near, 
Bristol, in which the moral treatment of insanity 
has been fancied to be carried to something little; 
short of perfection; while more attention has been 
given te combined medical treatment than in such 
establishments as the Retreat, at York; where 
moral treatment, if not the svule, was the prominent 
feature of the system of cure. 

We beg to be distinctly understood, as of ourselves 
pronouncing no opinion whatever; insinuating no- 
thing to the disparagement of the particular institu-| 
tion for maniacal patients in which Mr. Percival was 
confined, in our cursory examination of his case. It 


1s probably as pertect in its arrangements, as, in the 
present stage of medical science in the obscure and 
difficult department of mental disease, any wholesale 
establishment of the kind can be ; and circumstances 
alone have made it the scene of our remarks. 

A simple narrative of Mr. Pereival’s case, in our 


estimation, outweighs in value a world of general 
speculation on the moral treatment of the insane. [1 
is “*the single captive” not merely represented to 
us, but relating his own sufferings and feelings, and 
from them drawing those practical conclusions which 
have the authority of experiment. Without pretend- 
ing to setile the true character of a case of mental 
derangement, which appears to have baffled those 
most skilful in the treatment of insanity, [since, 
even when he left the asylum, the Messrs. Fox gave 
the patient no hope of ultimate recovery,] we may 
sately affirm that the proximate cause of Mr. Perci- 





habits and condition of the patient. 
individuals we have supposed to be affected by 





val’s lunacy, was unprofitable theological studies, 
inordinately pursued, and issuing in fanatical notions) 
of religion, These were aided by physical causes ;| 


yet so perplexingly are cause and effect alternated mt 
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subjected in the early stage of disease in Dublin, 
which perhaps, as he seems to believe, may have 
exasperated temporary delirium into confirmed mania; 
an effect of rash and violent treatment, which, we 
apprehend, occurs much more frequently ‘than is 
suspected. ‘T'wo individuals, for example, are 
seized with the now frequent malady, delirium tremens 
—a distemper which, in its symptoms, so closely 
resembles trne mania—which, in fact, for the time, 
is real insanity, and only to be discriminated by skil- 
ful practitioners, from a knowledge of the previous 
Of the two 


delirium tremens, one is medically treated in his own 
house, though sequestered from his friends, and in a 
few weeks, but more probably in a few days, the 
disorder of his mind vanishes. He may be ill, but 
he is no longer delirious. ‘The other is hurried away, 
with every attendant circumstance of surprise and 
violence, to a madhouse, is subjected to the ordinary 
routine of irritating coercive discipline adopted for 
the violent maniac, and becomes a confirmed, it may 
be an incurable, madman; unless he experience the 
happier fate of suddenly sinking under the malady 
and the remedies. Of this frequent result there can, 
we fear, be little question. 

Mr. Percival conceives that though his anxious 
friend, and his physician in Dublin, acted like blind 
donkeys ina mill, going their round whatever might 
be the shattered state of the machinery dragged round, 
they erred in good faith, and unwittingly, when they 
rashly interfered for his personal security: but he is 
far from being so charitable in his judgment of Dr. 
Fox, and his sons. And these gentlemen may be 
fairly presumed independent of his indulgence. 

Before coming to the few of his specifie facts and 
grounds of complaint which we propose to notice, 
we shal] extract a part of Mr. Percival’s general rea- 
soning :-— 

Now, with regard to my treatment, | have to make 
at first two general observations, which apply I am 
afraid, too extensively to every system of manage- 
ment yetemployed towards persons in my condition. 
First, The suspicion and the fact of my being inea- 
pable of reasoning correctly, or deranged in under- 
stancing, justified, apparently every person who came 
near me in dealing with me also in a manner con- 
trary to reason and contrary to nature. ‘These are 
strong words; butin the minutest instances I can, 
alas ! prove them true. Secondly, My being likely to 


apparently combined and confounded in many cases} attack the rights of cthers, gave these individuals 
of madness, that we are glad to steer clear of the} license, in every respect, to trample upon mine. My 
bewildering question, and to restrict our remarks and| being incapable of feeling and of defending myself, 
illustrations simply to the one case, as it elucidates) was construed into a reason for giving full play to this 
the moral treatment of the insane in one of the most} license. Instead of my understanding being address- 
celebrated of the reformed asylums. led and enlightened, and of my path being made as 

We are far from considering all Mr. Pereival’s|clear and plain as possible, in consideration of my 
specific complaints of the treatment to which he was) confusion, I was committed, in really diffieult and 
subjected, reasonable or well founded, though fully mysterious circumstances, calculated of themselves 
conceding to him the right of judging of his own) to confound my mind, even if in a sane state, to un- 
feelings, and declaring his own opinions; but there! known and antried hands; and I was placed amongst 


is some foundation for many of them, while the 
general strain of his reasoning on the treatment of 
the insane, we consider sound and acute; and certain- 

| 


strangers, without introduction, explanation, or exhor- 

tation. : : . . : 
Against this system of downright oppression, en 

foreed with syeophantish adulation and affected 


ly most important, as it is applicable to every person | fo | 
suffering under the same calamity. ‘There may, we) pity by the doctor, adopted blindly by the credulity 
incline to think, have been radical error in the) of relations, and submitted to by the patients with 
surprise and the coercive discipline to which he was; meek stupidity, or vainly resisted by natural but 
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hopeless violence, [ had to fight my way for two|men who condemnit, that though it is a very comfort- 
years, wringing from my friends a gradual but taidy able doctrine for the lunatic doctors, and for a set of 
assent to the most urgent expostulations: not from indolent and inefficient magistrates, to doubt and de- 
the physicians ; their law is the same for all qualities ny credit to a lunatic gentleman’s word, we under- 
and dispositions, and their maxim, to clutch and hold |stand their insolence, and feel their injustice, though 
fast. : . : ° ; we cannot express our opinions, and dare not retali- 
If the insulting and degrading treatment I have ate. And we beg leave w diflerin our opinion. The 
described, was indeed designed to mortify and probe | only resource for the pride of many men is in a stub- 
the feelings, it was preposterous, without explana-|born silence, and outward indifference. 

tion, expostulation, or remonstrance; and impolitie, | A case occurred a few years since which striking- 
without a thorough knowledge of the temper and hu-|ly confirms this reasoning, yet the parties were the 
mour of the individual to whom it was applied. Why | most dissimilar possible in education and condition, 
was I confined ? because I was a lunatic. And what| though each had human feelings :—When a party of 
is a lunatic, but one whose reasoning cannot be de-| benevolent English Quakers were about ten or a 
pended upon; one of imperfect and deranged under-|dozen years back visiting the prisons of Scotland, 
standing, and ofa diseased imagination? What, then,|they stumbled upon a cell in the jail of Inverness, 
was the natural consequence of my being placed in the | situated in the very heart of that town, in which a 
most extraordinary, difficult and unreasonable circum-|lunatic pauper criminal, had for a series of years, 
stances, without explanation, but that | should, as I/been immured, and, as was, indeed, inevitable in 
did attribute that insult which was heaped upon me to|such a place, very ill-managed. For years this un- 
the most absurd causes; to the non-performance of|happy and sullen wretch had refused to speak, and it 
the very acts which ina sane mind | might have|seemed taken for granted that he had lost the use of 
condemned; or to the performance of these which speech ; yet his horrible and unearthly bellowing, 
I might have applauded. With me, conscience|and wailing of the one piteous and monotonous Gae- 
wasentirely confounded—judgment perverted. That)lic ejaculation, 0 God! were familiar to the whole 
which others called sin, I deemed virtue ; that which community; so familiar alas! as to pass unheeded. 
men call folly, | called wisdom. What can be said;\‘This poor wretch’s cry was often continued during 
when I struck, kicked, wrestled, endangered my own |the whole nic tit, so that strangers could not at first 
security and that of others, as the acts most pleasing |sleep in that vicinity; and he seemed to take plea- 
to them to witness, most dutiful for me, to attempt !|sure in disturbing the Sabbath quiet of the town by 
The reader, now perhaps, wonders at treatment like|roaring on Sunday or on the market-day, though the 
this being possible ; but if he does not now resent it, |night was his ordinary time. It was also remarked, 
in nine cases out of ten, it is not without my having) that he was peculiarly vociferous during the assizes, 
been obliged to reason with him a3 with a child ; so| which are held half-yearly in the town=and ina court 
rooted is the prejudice, /hat dunacy cannot be subdued ex-|house immediately adjoining the jail. At these As- 
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cept by harsh treatment; if he asks why these things are 
80, I will tell him why ; because it is the interest uf the 
lunatic doctors. ‘That is the end, And the cause lies 
in the servile folly of mankind, of which these Juna- 
tie doctors make their profit. 

But such treatment is impolitic, not, in the lunatic 
doctor, butin the conduct of such as, in good faith, 
desire a patient's cure ; because, if discovered or sus- 
pected, it may work, as it did in me; a deadly hate 





sizes he had been tried long before, and his sentence 
suspended from hisevident lunacy. But one Assize 
passed after another, and if his cries were meant to 
reach the ear of the Judge, they passed certainly 
not unheard, but, to every useful purpose unnoticed. 
This is not wonderful, since not one of the thonsands 
familiar for years with that unearthly and monoto- 
nous wail, ever seemed to think of the lunatic asa 
haman being, The jailers, and those public fune- 


towards those dealing with me; and a resolution to|tionaries whose duty it was to examine the state of 
endure any thing, rather than bow a haughty and|the prison, gave him credit for both malice and cun- 
stubborn spirit to their cunning, address, or cruelty. ining, especially when, in spite of their admonitions 





In return for their insolent severity, the mind mocks 
at their care and vigilance, their respect and their be- 
nevolence, The question, then, lies between the 
power of the patient to endure, and the power of the 
quack to break his spirit, ‘ ° . ‘ 

Mine was not a solitary instance, Another pa- 
tient in that madhouse, who I observed, seldom or 
never spoke—whrn one was hinting to me, that he 
thought the servants were directed to insult and de- 
grade us, or, at least, did it designedly, of their own 
malevolence—opened his lips, to my astonishment, 
and declared that when he first came to the asylum, 
whilst sitting one evening in the patlour, wherein we 
were, he rang the bell, or called for a candle for 
another gentleman, when the servant came up, and, 
grossly insulting him, turned him too out of the room, 
and sent him to bed; since which, says he, I have 
never open-d my mouth, except when absolutely ne- 
cessary; upon my pressing for further information, he 
resumed his silence ; and though his conduct did not 
eppear to me extremely wise, yet! can tell gentle- 








and threats, he persisted in bellowing during the 
Assizes, to the scandal of the community and the 
disturbance of their hongurs, the Magistrates. And 
probably he did retain as much intellect as to foster 
indignant hate against those around him,—though 
treated like a caged wild beast, he had become 
thoroughly brutalized, A miracle seemed to be work- 
ed when this unhappy being, for the nrst time, after 
years of aullen endurance, opened his lips and bosom 
to the Quaker party, and related, or attempted to re- 
late, to those benevolent persons, his feelings and his 
wrongs. By their humane interference he was clean- 
ed and clothed, and transferred to a lunatic asylum in 
Aberdeen, in a condition so greatly and suddenly 
ameliorated, as to astonish his former conservators. 
Mr, Percival imagines that his health was some- 
what improved in the first days of his residence in 
the asylum of Dr, Fox; and he supposes that the ab- 
ruptness with which his brother left him among 
strangers, in circumstances so painful and embarrass 
ing, and the dreadful discovery of where he was be- 
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ing left to the workings of a deranged agpantin.) 


was one cause of his becoming worse. Again and 
again he reiterates the complaint that the mere fact of 
his insanity appeared to give every one who had to! 
deal with him a right to act as it seemed good unto) 
himself, in defiance of nature, of common sense, and | 
of humanity. 

‘There were, at this time, a good many patients in the| 
common parlour, each of whom he invested with a spirit- 
ual character; and indeed the same individual often bore | 
several characters and names, though he never seems to 
have forgotten or confounded their personal identity. He 
presumes that the promiscuous assocjation of the lunatics 
in the common sitting room disturbed all their minds; 
nor, can common sense discern aby reason for unhappy | 
persons, in all stages of insanity, being thus herded to- 
gether, save, perhaps, the imperative one of economy. It! 
would also appear trom Mr. Percival’s statements, that 
the Messrs. Fox mingled comparatively but little in a 
scene, where one would imagine the presence of a presid- 
ing person was at all times most necessary. Afier| 
describing some of his fanciful illusions, all begotten of 
gloomy and perplexed notions of religion, he tells— 

In the midst of all this confusion of triple or quad-| 
ruple persons in one and the same individual, and of my | 
understanding, that according as my spirits warned me, | 
IT was either on earth as it was when I left it, or in hea- | 
ven, or in an intermediate state of felicity, | was desired 
to act and to do my duty, and accused of guilt in pretend- 
ing not to know what was my duty, and resisting the| 
desire of the Lord to learn of my spirits. [ might well | 
be puzzled. I might well have been puzzled, setting | 
aside that delusion. for it might be a trial for a very | 
wise man to act discreetly, on being ushered, by violence 
ot guile, into a room full of gentlemen who spoke nothing, 
did nothing, or mattered a few half sentences to hiim, 
without being informed of the nature of his company, 
and of his position amongst them. I had no introduction, 
no explanation, no reason assigned me for my position ; 
lunatic, imbecile, childish, deluded, I was left to divine 
everything. Precisely that conduct likeliest to aid 
deception of the mind, to encourage and to make it 
perpetual, was pursued towards me, and is now being 
pursued towards those wretched companions I have left 
behind me, and to tens of thousands in a similar 
state. 

My earnest desire, my intense inward prayer to the 
Deity whom I imagined conversing in me, was, “ Oh! 
take me home, Oh! take me to E g. I shall never 
know what I am to do here; all is so new, so strange, 
so perplexing. If I were one fortnight, one week, three 
days in the library at E——, left to myself, I should 
know how I was to act—what I was to do.” My 
brothers, my sisters, and my mother were always in my 
thoughts; my constant longing was to be with them. 

so a . oe * * 








I, a nervous patient, was confined inalarge room with 
eleven or more others, nervous patients also, and servants, 
and certain of them occasionally raving, stamping, bawl- 
ing, violent madmen. The mental agony, the distress, 
the actions of these wretched men, their quarrels with 
one another, their struggles with the servants, the 
servants’ rude and cruel manner, my own weaknesses | 
and follies, and the violence they brought on me, all were 
exposed to me, and I to them. I was confined also 
amongst these men, hand and foot. Often left alone for 
hours with two or three of them. I, weak in body, weak 








in mind, not able to support fear, or to control it, as) 
another, and, besides, overwhelmed by superstitious fears, 
This was my position for six months, until after hay- 
making, and then for six months more with the difference ; 
of not being tied up. All this was under the direction o 


a surgeon, a physician. A surgeon attended the asylum, 
and surgeons came with the magistrates to inspect. 

In obedience to the spirits, he had attempted to 
waltz with one of the patients, and he was perpetually 
instigated to wrestle with the keepers. He became 
violent, in short, and was thenceforth constantly 
tied up in a niche of the common sitting-room. This 
was the order of his melancholy mornings. Im- 
mediately on being brought down stairs— 

I was taken to my niche, seated down, and fas- 
tened into it bya strap with a small padlock, that ran 
through a ring in the wall, which ring could be 
turned round. My tea was placed before me, at 
breakfast time, in a slop basin, on a small deal table 
with a plate of bread and butter. And usually one 
hand was loosened from the strait waistcoat; at 
times I was fed by the hand. It was always a great 
delight to me to get my hand at liberty, even fora 
moment, and the first use 1 usually made of it was to 
strike the keeper who untied me; directed by my 
spirits to do so, as the return he (the attendant) 
desired above all things else, because he knew I was 
proving my gratitude to the Lord Jehovah, at the 
risk of being struck myself. My blows were usually 
received in good humour. 

Cold bathing and the shower-bath, to which he 
was sometimes exceedingly averse, were a principal 
part of the remedial treatment; and probably, in one 
view, with the utmost propriety; although, in 
another, its advantages became problematical, from 
the extreme excitement which it often caused to the 
patient, aad the horrors which his distempered fancy 
associated with his baths. It must, however, be 
admitted that he was liable to be similarly affected 
by whatever agents or means were employed in his 
eure, And when he was not disturbed by the stragne 
sounds and sights in the common parlour, the sense 
of hearing, in his private apartment, became his tor- 
mentor. We leave the medical reader to adjust the 
balance between the fury and irritation produced by 
the bath, with its attendant circumstances of in- 
dignity, and its physical benefits. At first he sub- 
mitted quite passively to this as to everything else. 

They used to take me to the bath after breakfast, 
the spirits called to my mind their horrid threats in 
Dublin, and bade me understand, that this was the 
bath of builing water, in which, I was to be plunged 
for all eternity: I was threatened with finding it so, 
if I did not obey my spirits, or before 1 descended 
to it, reconcile them to me, by suffering something 
for their sakes. ‘Iwo or three circumstances led to 
a confirmation of this delusion. In the first place, 
the bath was in gloomy rooms like cellars. In one 
room, in which | was usually dressed and undressed, 
there was no window at all, and the walls bare; in 
the other two, the light came from small windows 
at the top of the wall. Wey] 1 along passages 
to get to them, in which I saw large iron pipes, like 
the apparatus of steam-engines; and these I was 
told were to convey the hot water to the bath. I 
was occasionally seized hand and foot by two men, 
and thrown suddenly backwards into the bath; and 
1 did not know what need there was for that violence, 
for I never hesitated to enter it. On one occasion, 
Simplicity stretched out an iron bar toduck my head 
under ihe water by pressing it upon my neck; for 
the men seemed to think it an essential part of their 
extraordinary quackery, to have the head well 
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soused, After ducking my head, he held the bar/the duties required of me by my spiritual Mentors. 
out to me in sport, and I seized hold of it, and found | Receiving their voices as the commands of my God, 
it quite warm, as if just taken froma fire. I attribute| nothing could prevent me attempting to obey those 
this now to the extreme coldness of my body in the|commands, however absurd they might appear to 
water; for often, for half an hour after | came from| myself or others, or dangerous to myself. The 
the bath, I shook and shuddered, and my teeth chat-| awful impression of dread produced by preternatura! 
tered with cold; on these occasions | was usually |menaces; the compunction I feit for former acts of 
fastened for a time alone in a large wicker chair, in | ingratitude; the appeals to my attachment, sense of 
the parlour I had originally been confined to. But|honour, sense of duty, made by my spirits; the 
at the time, I conceived the heat of the bar to be a| hope of redeeming millions of souls by one act of 
proof to me accorded in mercy of what my spirits| obedience, and of standing in the presence of Jesus 
told me; that I was really in the bath of boiling and his Father, were too strong for me to resist. 
water, concealed from me by their agency, but ready ‘| Experience alone of the falsehood of the promises 
on my provoking the Lord beyond redemption, to be|could succeed in making me relinquish altogether 
instantaneously revealed to me. On another occasion, | my attempt; and that experience was long in coming, 
Ll entered the bath rooms after some other patients,| for fear or embarrassment continually made me pre- 
when Herminet Herbert shewed me a leather mask/ vent or lag behind the instant of execution; and then 
which in sport he offered to put on me, and asked |the failure of effect was attributed to my not acting 
how I should like to go into the bath with it? Now| with “ precision and decision. . . . « Returning 
my spirits had threatened me with being plunged /|to the common room, I always attempted to wrestle 
in, after having my face covered with a pitch plaster.| with, or asked one of the patients to wrestle 
So these trifling incidents aided my delusions. |with me. I was then locked into my seat. If my 
In everything, as will be seen, he found food for| arms were at liberty, | would occasionally seize one 
his lunatic imagination, the bath among the rest. _ [or two of the patients to wrestle with me as they 
I may also add, that on one occasion, when | went} ‘passed by me. I had no malicious motive; I did it 
to the bath, Herminet Herbert asked aman who was in obedience to inspiration, and imagined they were 
there—whom | afterwards, if 1 am not wrong, found | inspired to know what I was commanded, how I 
out to be a bricklayer (one of the baths there appeared | obeyed, and how to act in consequence. My at- 
to be undergoing repairs)—to help him to throw me | tempts at wrestling were, however, inculeated by the 
into the water. We had come down stairs alone.|spirits on more practical grounds than ordinary. 
Usually, the hulking fellow I called the Holy Ghost, They told me it was necessary * for the keeping me 
or Kill-all, came to my bed-side, about half-past six|in @ right state of mind,” in other words, * to keep 
in the morning, to help to take me down, for I almost! my head to my heart, and my heart to my head.” 
invariably resisted going down, not from my own). , - « « «IT used to ask several in- 
notion, but by the command of my spirits, as doing! dividuals to wrestle with me, with a view to their 
the thing most agreeable to the attendants. I was! @iving me violent usage, a severe fall and the like, 
told that this man was another personification of the | and with the secret hope that during the wrestling, 
Holy Ghost, and another Kill-all. For thatas Diana) one or other of them would strangle me or cause me 
was worshipped in two forms, as Diana and He-|to suffocate. I always seized the strongest men; 
cate, so the Holy Ghost was the destroyer of those! and it is a singular fact, whilst | compelled the other 
in hell. Isaw this man, one day, in the passage, keeper r to struggle with me, I never did more than 
and his face was for a moment of a preternatural red |lay hold of the waistcoat of him I called Jesus, the 
or flame colour. He was at that time at work in a| weakest, unless when I was straggling with three 
cellar opening in the front of the house, where I was! atatime. The men usually held my arms, joked with 
made to believe that a cold bath was being prepared | me, begged me to be quiet, and used no more violence 
for me, into which | was to be plunged and immured | than was requisite to overcome me. . . . 6 + - 
in the dark; and to be always sinking and drowning! ‘Uhree keepers usually came to compel me to go to 
to all eternity. J used to long to look down that) the cold bath, which to me was a mystery, because 
cellar to see if it was true that preparations were || was not aware force was required to take me there, 
really going on for a bath, but I never had an oppor-| and | was told I might goto the bath with Simplicity, 
tunity. lor Sincerity, or Herminet Herbert, according to my 
Sometimes the keepers lost temper and patience leonduct. But in reality it was, I conclude, a dis- 
at the unaccountable perversity of the sufferer, in| play of force to intimidate ; in which it failed through 
the freaks he exhibited or attempted in obedience to! my delusions, for it provoked my efforts. But it 
the spirits, and occasionally they struck him with) answered another purpose, that my foolish opposition 
“ferocity and spite.’’ Generally, we should say/|did not meet with such cruel violence as the spite or 
that, even by his own shewing, if not over-delicate fears of a weaker party might have inflicted on me. 
nor much alive to the refined feelings, they were for-/ Sometimes | was carried along in sport neck and 
bearing and humane. One powerful man, however,|crop; but usually I did not meet, oa these occasions, 
though generally good humoured and civil, was often| except from single hands, with ruder treatment than 
provoked to strike him with violence; and traly| might be expected from three country fellows over- 
does he say ; coming resistance; on one oceasion only I recollect 
U afortunately, his punishment was of no use to/a stick being brought out to beat me, but I do not 
me. 1 understood that I was punished for feigning, recollect its being used. 1 am not sure. 
not for my act of faith, and the blows were another When consigned to my seat, it became again a 
chance for my being at last miraculously at home, or| question how | was to employ myself. I felt in this 
in heavenly places, They only tended to disturb/position a sense of suffocation, which together with 
the equanimity of my mind in attempting to perform | former delusions, suggested to me the idea of suffo- 
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eating myself by pressing my nostrils against a/ mouth. Nearly all his actions were intended as 
wooden projection in the wall ‘serving as an arm to| atonements for sin ; and he would kick off his shoes 
the seat. This in fact was my chief occupation all|in the room, and + wait, in silent faith and prayer, 
the day long, occasionally varied by my attempting) for the shoe to come back !” 

to twist my neck, standing up as well as! could and| When first taken out for exercise, he called out 
leaning on the back of my head, the face turned | after every carriage, that it was his mother’s, and 
upwards against the wall, and then turning my body| every young woman he fancied one or other of his 
a3 on a pivot from side to side. Occasionally anold|sisters. Actuated by inspiration, he would then ery 
patient put a newspaper on my knees to read, and|aloud—* I am the Jast hope of a noble family !— 
Herminet Herbert once or twice gave me one of the|I am ruined !—I am ruined !—I am Jost!—am un 
Registers. Sometimes my hands were untied for a}done; but I am the redeemed of the Lord Jehovah— 
Short time to read them. In the morning, and always, the Lord Jehovah Gireth,” &c. &c. He notices this 
in the afternoon, certain of the patients smoked and | Row-like-exhibition to complain, reasonably enough 
sat down with the servants to a game at whist.| we think, of being dragged through the villages and 
Searcely a word was spoken except in broken|farm houses, aJong with the other mad gentlemen, 
sentences, or by the servants, which added to the | * like a string of wild-geese.”” When he was very 
apparent mystery of my situation. Once a day|noisy and vehement in shouting, the keeper would 
usually, one or more of Dr. F.’s sons came into the| rebuke or ridicule him, or strike him with his cane. 
room and stayed five or ten minutes; he addressed} I recollect on one occasion, I ran away in the 
one or two patients, and oczasionally said a few| grounds from the keeper, who had desired me to 
words to me; but always with half-and-half manner| keep by his side. He caught me by an iron fence 
of Speech and deportment, which added to the con-)in the grounds, and with great violence doubled me 
vietion I was under, that they too came for a mys-|over it. On another occasion, looking up into the 
terious purpose. Occasionally they smoked a cigar|sky, I saw a vision of the Lord descending with the 
in the room, and played a game at ecards. I was angels and saints. Several times, the sounds of the 
told that one of these gentlemen was my brother D.,|cattle lowing, or asses braying, in the fields, conveyed 
and his name Sincerity and Contrition; the other,/to me articulate words and sentences, as to Balaam. 
my brother H., and his name Joviality ; he was an \! was often made a joke of in good humour by the 
amiable, good-looking fellow ; the other melancholy | keepers, on account of my delusions, and this added 
and besotted. I occasionally asked these and other| to their strength, for I took seriously what they said 
well-dressed men to wrestle with me. but I did not! in jest. For instance, one said to me, * there’s your 
attempt to force them, in spite of my spirits, for they | father, go and run after him and take him by his arm ;”’ 
were too well dressed, too decent, too childish. | —pointing to a patient I took for my father; another 





Generally every Sunday morning about ten o’clock,| whom I cailed Scott, but whose name was Marshall, 


Dr. F. the father of these young men, tottered in;| replied one day, * J am called Scott in good company. 
a gray-headed, firm-charactered old man, of short! When he returned from exercise, he was, of 
Stature with a blue frock coat on, broad brimmed hat,| course, tied up in his niche, the prey of those 
and long cane. But to me all was delusion; I/horrible fantasies whose nature we formerly de- 
thought him a spiriwai being; I called him my/|scribed. Night was ever an appalling season to 
father. ithe unhappy patient. It had been judged necessary 
About eleven o’clock every day, the patients were to tie his feet as well as his body and arms when in 
taken out walking, if the weather was fine, and 1 bed. How dreadful, in every way, is such necessity ! 
went out for an hour with Herminet Herbert, or was| Fastened thus, lying on my back, I passed my 
left tied up alone. Dinner came at one; in the | wretched sleepless nights for nearly, if not quite, 
afternoon the patients again went out for a walk,|nine months! Recollect too that I was a nervous 
came home about four, went into the yard or sat) patient! J had not exercise enough during the day 
down in the room till seven, when tea was brought to procure sleep, but I lay exhausted, wearied, agon- 
and served the same as the breakfast; after whish, | ined, terrified in my spirits, hungering after rest, but 
they were taken or went alone upstairs to bed. Be-| unable to procure it. To add to my feverishness and 
sides this, during the day they were occasionally misery, the servant usually tied my right arm so tight, 
taken out one by one, either to the bath or to be passing the thong twice round it, that it cut my 
shaved, but I then understood when they went out flesh, causin, a i d ring round the arm in the morn- 
singly, they went either to suffer, or to supplicate| ing. 
for me; when they went out together, they went as ‘ never complained ; the voices told me it was 
a court of justice to consult on my case. Jesus who did it, and that he did it for my good, to 
When I was first fastened in my niche, my feet were; prevent my going to sleep, because sleep would tor- 
at liberty, but afterwards they also were fastened! pify me, and as 1 was a spiritual body, I did not 
by leathern scckets to a ring in the floor. There | need sleep. Sometimes, however, by order of the 
were two or three reasons for this, or rather causes ;| voices, | asked the servant when he came to bed to 
for had my treatment been reasonable, there would.) undo my right arm; which was occasionally done. 
I conceive, have been little reason for any personal! In the coldest nights I used to kick off, or throw off 
confinement at all. with my teeth the clothes, yet I never felt cold. 
There was good reason for this irritating restraint;} This restraint was kept on a great while longer 
for the patient, in obedience to the spirits, was|than was necessary. A lunatic doctor, in one sense, 
become exceedingly mischievous and troublesome. |is pretty sure to be on the right side; he will run no 
He would upset the table and dishes, by every|risk that will do his reputation for security an injury. 
possible contrivance ; with his feet, when his hands| After I was in bed, from about eight to ten o’clock, 
were tied, and, when his feet were fixed, with his| when the keeper came up, I very often used to shout 
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out aloud or sing the psalm, “ O be joyful,” in obe-|so far carefully studied, as to prevent the feeling of 
dience to the demon’s command. Then Simplicity |insult and irtitation on their returning to a sound 
would come up, and with his open hand strike me state, When about the worst, Mr. Pereival had bis 
on the face most cruelly—all 1 could do, tied hand feelings or his conscience shocked when, upon seeing 
and foot, was to turn my face to the wall, to avoid /himseif accidentally in the glass, he perceived his 
being struck in the eye, or on the nose. |head so shaven, that it resembled the tonsure of a 
He relates that he used to be in an agony of fear,| Roman Catholic priest. When he got better, he was 
calling to his spiritual attendants to save him, while equally shocked to miss those luxuriant whiskers of 
expecting the keepers to come in to take him to the|whose curls he had from boyhood been so proud. 
bath. Vhat sane mind, however fanciful, ever|‘These seem trifles, and they are so, yet not below 
imagined a condition of being so terrible as this,| the attention of those who assume the management 
which, with many even more sublime in horror, he of the insane. With some men, habit will outlive 
describes :— reason. In this asylum there were assembled, in 
I recollect now a sensation of fear, a sense of|the same common room, persons who still remained 
cruelty, which I cannot yet define, as the men came | neat and clean in their personal habits and dress, and 
up stairs and entered my room to untie me. Their\others as slovenly and careless. One of the first 
footsteps talked to me as they came up stairs, the breuth-| visible symptoms of Mr. Percival returning to his 
ing of their nostrils over me as they unfastened me, | Senses, Was the request that his feet might be washed. 
whispered threatenings; a machine I used to hear at He had other and more substantial causes of com- 
work pumping, spoke horrors ; besides this, there) plaint than the want of silver forks and a sufficient 
were some ducks and chickens came to be fed before number of towels and pocket handkerchiefs. ‘There 
the window; a breakfast bell rang, and I heard a/is, however, ample vindication of the tty neglects 
piano down stairs : all these circumstances reminded and insults to which he was exposed, if his theory be 
me forcibly of my boyhood, and I think my mind correct, that this was done systematically, in order 
was afflicted with speechless agony, at the compari-|to probe and arouse the patient, sinking into apathe- 
son of my actual state with that of my infancy, child- | tic imbecility, and, by affronting and angering, to 
hood, and youth; to have been so loved, or so duped preserve his faculties from torpidity. Petty and even 
by the appearance of my family’s love, and to be so) serious insults were, if we understand Mr. Percival 
abandoned in the greatest wo, under the most awful | aright, intended to act on the patient’s sensibilities, 
state of misfortune. But 1 accused myself of all,and|as a kind of perpetual mental blister. It was the 
chiefly for bringing diseredit upon the new doctrines | object of the doctors to establish a raw in the mind, 
of the Rowites, on my own sincerity as a professor which they might touch at discretion to keep him 
of religion, &c., thereby endangering the salvation of/alive. ‘The idea of this moral irritant is curious and 
those dearest to me, by alienating their affections far-fetched, perhaps altogether imaginary. If it were 
from, and shaking too their confidence in, the truth.|real, Mr. Pereival’s argument falls to the ground 
The dinner bell used to ring to me many changes. | when be contends that his indignation, when he 
As part of the necessary treatment, (for it would came tv his senses, at these personal indignities is 
be folly and guilt to talk of the punishment of aman jusutiable; since, whatever was their ultimate object, 
in the state of Mr. Percival,) he was upon one ocea-| they were real insults. But if intended to assist in 
sion placed alone in, what he describes, as a wretehd | his recovery, if a branch of the moral’ treatment, he 
sort of out-door cell or shed, strapped down upon a|/ has certainly no more right to resent their employ- 
dirty straw-mattrass, and manacled to the wall. His| iment, than to get into a passion at the bath or the 
reasoning upon the supposed utility of this treatment, | blister, meant to aid in his cure. Little or almost no 
or corrective punishment, deserves the close attention | medicine was employed in his case, if his own re- 
of those who undertake the management of the in-| collections be correct; and another symptom of his 
sane. ‘The presence of his elder brother at this crisis | returning sanity was to ask for really useful medi- 
completely removes all blame from the doctors, were cine, which he obtained. 
any imputadle. They best understand the utility of | Of one circumstance he complains, which does 
such measures; the humane spectator ean only la-|!ook exceedingly absurd. When nearly at the worst, 
ment their necessity. he was “taken to church,” as it was called. The 
Mr. Percival, with the previous nice and probably | laundry of the establishment was fitted up as a chapel 
fastidious habits of an aristocrat, (of which order his on Sundays, and thither the patients were taken, the 
saintship never surmounted the prejudices,) and an/ Doctor's tamily and female patients being divided 
officer of the Guards, complains that personal neat-| from the rest by a screen. Ou some of thein this ex- 
ness, if not cleanliness, were neglected in his case. hibition might have had a soothing effect; on Mr. 
His feet were not once washed, which was cause of Percival’s mind it had quite the reverse. He went, 
complaint when reason returned ; and he found that|he tells, with the feeling that he was to attend a 
he did not get enough of fresh linen, though appa-| kind of condemned sermon each time; and he, ac- 
rently there was quite enough for substantial cleanli-| cordingly, beliaved extravagantly, and was turned 
ness though probably not enough for bis previous) out ** for aisturbing the congregation.” 
habits. But if we find the Emperor Napoleon squab-| ‘The rough, abrupt, brow-beating questionings, and 





bling with his keeper about towels and wash-hand ba-| the system of surprises, is to him another ground of 
sins, we may surely make some allowance for the irrit-| complaint, and, we consider, justly so. 

able temper of this unfortunate gentleman, and hisapt-| A case lately fell within ourewn knowledge, which 
ness,to take and remember offeuce at those small slights| we mention here, as illustrative of that system of 
and indignities that were certainly not intended as| surprising and fluttering lunatic patients which Mr. 
such. Yet we should imagine that the previous per-| Percival repudiates. A young lady of about the age 
sonal habits and tastes of insane patients ought to be| 


of seventeen or eighteen, fell into listlessness, low 
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spirits, despondency, and religious melancholy, 
which ended in confirmed lunacy. Her intellect 
was supposed to have been injured, if not deranged, 
by the Row affair; but the symptoms were very op- 
posite from those of Mr. Percival. She was hum- 
bled, self-abased, despairing, aud, so far as we Te- 
member, though obstinate, never violent. After being 
for a considerable time medically treated at home, 
this interesting girl was, by the earnest recommen- 
dation of her physicians, and to the great grief of her 
family, removed to a celebrated lunatic asylum. The 
advice was, in all probability, exceedingly proper. 
She was sinking into torpor, which might have be- 
come idiocy, and we make no question that, in the 
early part of her residence, she derived great advan- 
tage from the systematic treatment of the asylum. 
She began to recover, but several years passed, and 
she was never sufficiently recovered to be restored to 
society, or even to her family. She at length corres- 
ponded with her father and sisters, like a person in 
full possession of her mental faculties, and she 
praised her keepers, She drew, embroidered, and, 
with the convalescent or harmless patients in the 
house, attended the neighbouring church. There was 
always apprehension expressed by those who had 
the charge of her, for the exciting effect of seeing any 
of her brothers or sisters; but, when she had been 
about six years in the asylum, she was visited by an 





‘opinion upon the system of abrupt communications 
‘and surprises applied by mad-doctors as a probe or 
test « f the condition of the apparently-recovered lu- 
natic; but, at all events, the employment of a means 
80 liable to abuse, for the promotion of the most ne- 
farious and selfish designs, ought to be very strietly 
watched. 

| By fitful gradations, and after frequent exacerba- 
tions, and lapses, ‘* matter and impertinency mixed,” 
the lunacy of Mr. Percival subsided. Sometimes he 
'wes groping, and trembling, as it seemed, on the 
very verge cf reason, of that half-felt something, 
which yet eluded his grasp. We formerly noticed 
a stage at which the spirits began to sing to him, 
* You are in a lunatic asylum if you will, if not you 
are where you please; “ That is Samuel Hobbs, 
if you please: if not, it is Herminet Herbert, the 
Saviour :” and, at Jast, hearing the other patients 
calling this man by his true name of Samuel Hobbs, 
and by other accidents, he began to think that he was 
‘yet on earth, and in natural, though very painful 
circumstances. Once his elder brother, when ona 
visit to him, tested his soundness of mind, by asking 
him to explain a proposition of Euclid, which he 
comprehended perfectly well, but could not explain 
consecutively. When taken toa particular point to 
walk, which commanded a fine view of the valley 
and the river, he says— 





elder sister, in the fond hope, which the tone of her| ‘The view was enchanting; but | looked down on 
letters excited, that she might be taken home, Her|the people working and the boats moving in the 
sister was not, however, all at once permitted to see| valley with feelings that they were dead to me, and 
her: and, no doubt some preparation might have I dead to them, and yet with that painful apprehen- 
been needful had there been no other cause than their|sion of a dreanr, that I was cut off from them by a 
long separation and the distressing domestic calami- charm, by a riddle | was every minute on the point 
ties which had taken place in the family during that of guessing. 
time. But her elder sister was placed soas thatshe; As his madness departed, it was replaced by 
might observe her in church ; and there her manners |excessive indignation against his friends and his 
were as gentle and decorous, her dress as neat and | physicians. To himself this resentment yet appears 
proper as that of any other young lady. Her sister| natural and justifiable. Natural we grant that it may 
was afterwards permitted to watch her in the garden-| be, nor is it without palliation. When he first began 
grounds of the asylum, and rejoiced to see her appa- to write, incoherently enough, to his family—though 
rently in good spirits and playing with the children |to write at all was a great step gained—his rage was 
of the superintendent. jexcessive to find that the most cherished secrets of 
The sister of the patient naturally looked forward his heart, and what he still imagined the dealings of 
herself with some trepidation to the delayed inter- |the Spirit of God with his conscience, must first be 
view, which was finally mauaged in the way which subjected to the scrutiny of the mad-doctors. And if 
Mr. Percival justly calls ** cruel surprise.” She was |such scrutiny had really been necessary, surely some 
abruptly ushered into a parlour where the patient expedient might have been found to spare the patient 
was found alone, and entirely unprepared for the in- the knowledge of a fact so humiliating and torturing. 
terview ; the lady of the house calling out, sharply—/His first letters home were probably more sane in 
“ Here, Miss ! here is your sister come to see| matter than in manner. He complained of the usage 
you!” Is it in human nature that this poor girl, al-|he had received, and insisted upon having a private 
ways timid and sensitive, should not, in the circum- apartment, and a servant to himself. Vague, evasive 
stances, have been flurried and alarmed—trembling replies came, as might have been expected ; and he 
and silent? She was not permitted time to recover was in an agony to find that, of the vital parts of his 
herself, when a farther hurry was given to her pro-|letters, those concerning the Row doctrines, and his 
bably weak spirits :—* Hey, Miss ——, I think you}own notions of his spiritual condition, no notice 
are not very kind to your sister, who has come so far was taken. He wrote other letters which were not 











to see you !” 

Finally, as a quiet boarfler in the establishment, it 
was found that this poor young Jady was quite happy, 
and as much at her ease as her state permitted, but 
that her removal was not yet to be thought of; and, 
thoagh half murmuring, and far from being satisfied 
with the rough test of the “ sarptise,” the sorrowing 
sister returned to tell her heart-broken father that his 

oungest and favourite child was not fit to be brought 
e. Wedo not—we are not entitled to give an 
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forwarded ; and his exasperated feelings at what ap- 
peared the eruel neglect and indifference of his 
friends, and his agony of suspense and despair at 
their silence, must have, we think, produced a most 
perilous mental state. We are far from considering 
all his complaints reasonable, but who can resist his 
pathetic appeals for himself, and those in his most 
compassionable condition. 

They who have not been confined in a lunatic 
asylum, canpot conceive the dreadful and cruel 
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suspense that delay, and not only the neglect, but the|ance. His visit gave me self-confidence, and ensur 
refusal of everyday civilities, together with inatten-|ed me some respect. More advantages might have 
tion to just and obvious complaints, occasion. They | resulted from it, had my situation been more becom- 
do not know our wants and fears, because they do not\ing. But a visit of this kind, and the style of 
know the danger we arein, They may judge our\delivery in which communications were made from 
danger, however, from what these men do; and from our families, and the patients requested to reply to 
what they have done, they may judge what they dare | them, are instances of the mockery and treachery of 
to do; being encompassed, even more thana king; with|such a system in a madhouse, By placing you in 
a hollow impunity, and clothed in the deepest hypocrisy. |an unnatural and cruel situation, and at the same time 
They who have not endured this confinement do not/counselling your friends to keep aloof from you, in 
know that the very suspicion of being a lunatic,| presence and in letter, they create the feelings which 
coupled with being cut off from all pecuniary|render it impossible for a man in a sound mind to 
resources, shuts the minds of others against sympa-|reeeive intelligence from them at last, without 
thy, impedes the proffer of assistance and the exercise | extreme agitation; then they abruptly communicate 
of protection, and aught but the show of pity. /that intelligence, or hand the letter to the patient, and 
Neither how it embarrasses the suppliant in his) neither consulting his modesty nor his distress, deny 
applications for redress, awakens anxiety, excites him a little retirement to read these Jines in private. 
mistrust, and closes the door of his hopes, whilst he| His feelings, at a time that he is declared incapable 
finds himself left defenceless to the sarcasm and jof controlling them, are thus called upon in the very 
persecutions of those he is accusing. ‘This is an circumstances, from the cruelty of which he ought to 
awful peril for a man in a sound mind to be exposed | have been preserved, by those from whom he hears, 
to, lest he become deranged; lest he be tempted to/for which they ought at least to express their 
violence, the object of his tormentors, which would | sympathy and regret, if not atone and apologize. But, 
then be construed into an open act of insanity ; and | no; the letter contains a mere meager account of 
if not immediately accepted as damning proof, by every day occurrences; cold, unmeaning, paltry 
imbecile magistrates, at least cruelly try the mind, | trivialities, trifling with the time and tone of a mind 
by tantalizing the expectations. How much more | whose imagination is strung up to the highest pitch 
fearful is such a trial for one who knows that he can-| of delicate and romantic enthusiasm. The violence, 
not plead innocence of lunacy ; one who, in mind and | or agitation, or ridiculous conduct that ensues, is then 
bodily health, is weak, and thereby more exposed | attributed to the brutal heedlessness with which it is 
than another to follow a wrong course; exposed tojdelivered. But this is in favour of the doctor. 
suffer even from treatment which men in sound health} Another apparent cause is given for withholding at 
might almost Jaugh at, stil] more from that which he least. if not denying altogether, one rational means of 
dreads from having experienced it, and against which |a patient’s recovery; and, however specious may be 
he is exasperated ; and also, stil] more liable than|their concuct and their excuses to mankind and to 
the other to lose that gift, lately lost, so dear now, | themselves, their end is to make money, not to make 
being newly restored to him,—the gift of a sound| whole; and their system is adapted in one way or 
mind, and convalescent health ; perishing again from | another to this end ; whilst the essential interest—the 
want of wholesome communion, shattered by assault,| mental wants of the inmates of their prisons—are 








or insidiously undermined. \neglected. It stands to reason. Tie an active-limbed, 
By this time 1 had broken off all friendly inter-| active-minded, actively imagining young man in bed, 
course with the Drs. F. ‘hand and foot, for a fortnight; drench him with 


Previous to this period, he, from time to time, had| medicines, slops, eclysters; when reduced to the 
been invited or ordered, with what he sometimes felt extreme of nervous debility, and his derangement is 
to be too little ceremony, to dine with the family, and | successfully confirmed, manacle him down for twenty- 
the presence of the ladies now restrained his bursts of | four hours in the cabin of a ship; then, for a whole 
temper. Mr. Percival complains, and with good’ year, shut him up from six a. M. toeight Pp. m., regard- 
reason, that private communications from their ”~ of his former habits, in a room full of strangers, 
families were made in presence of all the patients, | ranting, noisy, quarrelsome, revolting madmen : give 
and that they were obliged to read their letters and | him no tonic medicines, no peculiar treatment or 
write in the common room. Some of his observations |attention, leave him to a nondescript domestic, now 
on the circumstances attending the visits made by | brushing his clothes, sweeping the floors, serving at 
the distressed relations of the patients, strike us as table, now his companion out-of-doors, now his bed- 
exceedingly just; and those especially on the con-'room companion; now throwing him on the floor, 
certed surprises which are adopted, though written kneeling on him, striking him under all these distress- 
under great excitement, strike us by their justice and ing and perplexing circumstances ; debar him from 
force. all conversation with his superiors, all communica- 

In June, about the time of hay-making, my eldest tion with his friends, all insight into their motives, 
brother, on his way from ‘T —— afier his election, jevery impression of sane and well-behaved society ! 
called to see me. 1 was anfastened, led into another surprise him on all occasions, never leave off harassing 

atieut’s room, and dressed in a new suit of clothes, him night or day, or at meals ; whether you bleed 

ike a boy at a private school, and taken into the him to death, or cut his hair, shew the same utter 
entranee-room to see him. After speaking to him, contempt for his will or inclination; do all in your 
some gooseberry pie was offered to me; and then || power to crush every germ of self-respect that may 
walked out with my brother and the keeper; tried | yet remain, or rise up in his bosom; manacle him as 
to throw myself over the stiles as usual and came|you would a felon; expose him to ridicule, and give 
home. ° : . ° : jhim no opportunity of retirement or self-reflection ; 
My brother was evidently agenized at my appear-|and what are you to expect? And whose agents are 
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you—those of God or of Satan? And what good |sti]l more under such an awful infliction as insanity, 
_can you reasonably dare to expect t and whose profit| when from the proud station of a reasonable being, 
is really intended ? he is degraded below the beasts of the field: fallen 

Gentlemen of England, the system I have describ-| from his throne; bereft of his dominion. Nature, 
ed is not only the system of Englishmen, it is the however, comes not into any part of the doctor's 
disgrace of English surgeons, of English physicians. | plan’s, but self-interest. He does not consider what 
— | Be assured, whoever you ate, who) is the sanest treatment for the sufferers, but what 
have to deal with childrer or lunatics, if you are not) wil! attract most customers. ‘They see th? patients 
luoking after thein yourselves, you are not respecting | apparently unconscious to the shame of their situa- 
them. The doctors know that, and take advantage) tion; and that conduct, which really proceeds from 
of it, to construe your disrespect into worse even|an unacknowledged sense of it, they look upon as a 
than itis. Their servants take advantage of it. By-|sign of the specific disease they labour under. They 
standers draw false conclusions from it, much more|act then according to that they find, instead of reflect- 
the poor object of it. His nature resents it, though | ing that want of sense is probably part of the disease, 
he is not always aware of anything but his delusions ;| and that it is their duty fo restore a sense of propriety 
and his delusions contending with his feelings for by more regard on their part, not to harden the feelings 
the mastery over him, make him a madman. . , . .| by constant exposure. When I began to 
Iam sure that no lunatic who has undergone the| make remonstrances with my family, I complained of 
trials I describe, can meet his family on terms of|the absurdity of their having allowed me to be ex- 
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cordiality, but through practising dissimulation, or 
through being a simpleton. At this distance of time, 
I cannot forgive my family the guilt they incurred by 
their abandonment of me. I am at a loss to find any 
argument which will justify me in doing so; 1 dare 
not expect to be able todoso. But if, haply, perfee- 
tion requires this moral excellence, by what happy 
fortune are you entitled to look for it in the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum, 

[ have complained that the behaviour adopted to- 
wards me, was calculated to humour the state of 
mind I was then in, not tocorrect. The servant, for 
instance, whom I used to call Jesus, and Herminet 
Herbert, ran with me, jumped, joked, walked arm 
in arm with me, rattled the spoons in my face as he 
put them into the cupboard, pulled me by the nose, 
&c. &c. If I was not insensible to the impropriety 
of this familiarity, at least, 1 could not express my 
sense of it. But it will be evident, this was not the 
way to correct a gentleman's diseased mind. 
I observed the joke ceased whenever the domestic 
had had enough of it. The Junatic’s presence of 
mind and tranquility might be broken in upon, but 
not so the keeper’s. There was but one step from 
joking with them to violence and objurgation. Later 
in the year, a young handsome lad used to invite me 
to box with him every evening in my bed-room, 
striking me in sport a few blows; at length, I ex- 
pressed a kind of awkward resentment at it. I have 
perhaps written enough on this subject. 
A lunatic appears insenaible, but his is, per 


“ee 


haps, the 
temptibleness of his state. 


even while deranged he became acutely sensitive 
to the observation of strangers; and trying to avoid 
their gaze, lie would say to himself :— 

‘Then the physician is unconscious that we have 
any feeling, and is mistaken in his system. I felt 
the hopelessness of my situation, at the same time 
that I saw how necessary seclusion was for my 
happiness and peace of mind, to preserve me from 
acts of folly. 

From what I state, it will be obvious how im- 
proper for many patients any exposure, or any con- 
duct likely to draw attention on them in particular, 
must be. Nature tells a man, who has any great 
grief, to be for a time seclued. Nature makes a 
man, sensible of any great infirmity, seek retirement 





| 
most alive of any mind to ridicule, and to the con-| 


posed in this manner, at the same time that the 
professed object of my being detained so far from 
home, was the desire pretended for my retirement, 
to save my feelings in not meeting my friends. . . . 
When the propriety of my being in retirement was 
again recurred to as an argument, to prevent my con- 
finement in London, or in a neighbourhood where I 
hoped to meet those who would truly befriend me, 
since my relations, on pretence of duty, delicacy, or 
|decency, abandoned me to the malice and economy 
of the doctor, I replied, that such an argument was 
sheer mockery ; that not my pride, not my delicacy, 
not my modesty were being consulted, not my care 
for privacy, but my family’s desire to hide me ; for 
otherwise they would make my privacy effectual by 
placing me ina private family as | required; and 
whether was it better to have my griefs and infirmi- 
ties exposed to friends who would enter into my 
feeling, respect, pity, and protect me, or to the 
strange tenantry, strange household, strange visitors 
of a doctor perfectly unknown to me, except through 
his stupid inhumanity. 

These are long extracts. It would wrong the 
subject to which they invite attention, to suppress or 
abridge them. 


Mr. Percival finally made it a request to his 
family that Dr. Fox should permit him to walk in 
the kitchen garden, where he was not a liable to 
be gazed at by strangers. This was permitted: and 
his mother requested that, after his personal freedom 
had been restored, he might be allowed also to work 
inthe garden. Later in the year he was employed 








As Mr. Percival begin to recover, like many amen, |*!"8 wee ether Sue guameien sad 8 Renee & 


jcutting a path in the shrubbery, and entrusted with 
|a mattock and a spade. While at work, a troop of 
dragoons called in to quell the Bristol riots, passed, 
exercising their horses on the road. The sight, and 
the oaths of the soldiers, excited him to tears and 
|psalm-siaging. ‘ The sweet bells yet jangled ;” but 
|he was fast recovering, and was even sensible to the 
|jokes of the keepers at his expense—and his general 
!conduct wes becoming rational. 


One day, at this time, he met a doctor, who had 
bled him in the temporal artery, under circumstan- 
\ces of restraint and violence, which he remembered 
and resented. Some of the spirits whispered him te 
attack the doctor, but other impulses prompted him 
to forgive; and these prevailed. He shook hands 
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with him saying, “ O sir, I have been in a dream— 
a fearful dream—but it is gone now !” 

Mr. Percival gives an account of the chief com- 
panions of his calamity, with singular minuteness 
and graphic power. Our readers have we imagine, 
never before had so close and true a view of the in- 
terior of a lunatic asylum presented to them, but we 
cannot venture upon the group. Yet may we re- 
mark that if epileptic and nervous patients, through 
sympathy end imitation, affect each other, the in- 





sane, in all the varying stages and modifications of 


mental distemper, are surely equally liable to such 
influences ; and hence a strong argument is derived 
against their intimate association, especially while 
idleness induces them to watch and imitate each 
others actions and words. 

Mr. Percival reasons upon the absurdity ef a sys- 
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Percival’s attempts at correspondence with his fami- 
ly. One of his brothers had visited him in the mean 
time, and certainly appearances were not favourable. 
Yet he was more sane than he appeared, for he was 
now scornful and full of resentment. His mother, 
whatever were her tenderness and anxiety, and they 
appear to have been great and incessant, was com- 
pelled to submit to the judgment of the doctors as to 
the propriety of the patient having a private apart- 
ment, so he became desperate about this time, struck 
jat the servants, and vowed to murder some one of 
them if he was not removed from that madhouse ere 
three months were out. It was evidently no longer 
a place for him. Admitting that his complaints were 
often frivolous, the petty insults and indignities he 
received wore to him the real character of serious 
evils. While in the most exasperated state of mind. 


tem of treatment which drives men in self defence, to|he again wrote, probably more conerently than be- 


conduct which looks like insanity : and inquires per- 
tinently enough— 

Do you expect from him, from him whom you con- 
fine expressly for his weakness and deficiency, an ex- 
ample of fortitude, a pattern of self-denial, perhaps 
not to be found in the annals of human nature? By 


fore, and detailed some of the personal indignities to 
which he had been subjected. 

This sad tale now hastens to aconclusion. When 
the magistrates visited the asylum, he appealed to 
them, and was gently put off as a lunatic. He com- 





‘plains that not one of them had the humanity or 


reason of your own conduct, your judgment if honest | delicacy to listen to his statements in private. 


and scrupulous must be in ambiguity ; for you can 
never tell if the patient’s eccentricities are the symp- 
toms of his disorder, or the result of antipathy to 
the new circumstances in which you have placed 
him. 

To prefer walking out in a cold drizzling rain, as 
one patient did, to setting by a warm fire-side, may, 
in ordinary circumstances, look like madness; yet 
there are cases in which the sanest man would be 
driven to such a resource, to escape from his noisy 
lunatic companions into solitude and peace. Further, 
Mr. Percival remarks with some truth— 

To halloo, to baw], to romp, to play the fool, are, 
in ordinary life, signs of irregularity ; but they become 
necessary to men placed in our position, to disguise 
or drown feelings for which we have no relief ; too 
great for expression, too sacred for the prying eye of 
impertinent, impudent, and malevolent curiosity. J 
will be bound to say, that the greatest part of the vio- 
lence that occurs in lunatic asylums, is to be attributed 
to the conduct of those who are dealing with the disease, 
not to the disease itself ; and that the behaviour which 
is usually pointed out by the doctor to the visitors, as 
the symptoms of the complaint for which the patient 
is confined, is generally more or less a reasonable, 
and certainly a natural result, of that confinement, 
and its particular refinements in cruelty; forall have 
their select and exquisite moral and mental, if not 
bodily, tortures. 

Mr. Percival complains that the patients had no 
place in which to place their books and other effects, 
not so much asa single drawer, with a key to it, not 
even what boys have at school ; 9nd he repeatedly con- 
demns the magistrates for the careless indifference 
with which they perform the duty of visitation and 
examination in mad houses, remarking that if they 
plead that they walk by the statute, then must there 
be another statute that will aid hamanity. 

The case of one unfortunate gentleman is related, 
who seemed to have been so much in possession of 
his intelleets, that one feels surprise why he remain- 
ed Jongerin the asylum. We have noticed the dis- 
appointment and exasperation which followed Mr. 


I had to speak in presence of nine or ten magis- 
trates, servants and doctors. None had the delicacy 
to withdraw, no one had the gentlemanly feeling to 
desire to see me in private. ‘They stared with im- 
pudent and unmeaning curiosity. Nay, I have one 
exception to make. Captain W., confined like me 
as a lunatic, left the room; he afterwards apologized 
to me for being in it, saying he was unaware of what 
I was going to speak about, but that the moment he 
heard me retired. I thanked him, and told him that 
I should have been glad, amongst so many unfeeling 
stupid, and suspicious judges, to have had one 
honest, clever, and gentlemanly witness to my com- 
plaints and demeanour. 

There was certainly both method and good sense 
in the measures he now took for his emancipation, 
and also to be revenged on his physician, for he 
openly avows the desire of revenge. 

In order to succeed, I desired first legal assistance 
to set forth my case and to save my rights; secondly, 
to be taken to London to be for a short time under 
the care of a surgeon who had known me froma 
child, that he, witnessing my state of mind and body, 
aud hearing my complaints, might be able to argue 
and to give evidence concerning the necessity of 
requiring me to use the cold bath, at that inclement 
season, the propriety of using force considering the 
degree of understanding I was restored to, and the 
danger to my health of body from the shock and cold 
and to my mind from the needless excitement. 
These requests were denied. . . . «. 2 «© « ¢ 

To his mother, he wrote in this strain :— 

Though I knew I was still lunatic, yet I knew, 
too, from sad experience, that I was capable of taking 
care of myself in a more reasonable manner than the 
wretched physicians she confided in; that I was not 
a lunatic incapable of controiling myself, although 
1 felt so sensible of my need of observation, that | 
would not aecept my liberty if it were given to me, 
but should place myself immediately under the eye 
of some one I could rely upon ; but that if she insisted 
on placing me where, A pretence of observation, 








I should be cefenceless, open to violence, impertinent 
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intrusion, indelicate treatment, and deprived of tran. 
quillity, peace, rest, and security, I should claim my 
freedom, though lunatic, as one not mischievous, and 
held her responsible for my future detention. In 
taking this resolution, | was actuated also by the 
desire of convincing the consciences of my mother 
and of my family, to see the sin they had been guilty 


ol. . . . . . 


I might as well have appealed to the winds. | 
received letters from my elder brother and his wife, 
canting about submission, patience, and the Holy 
Spirit ; to which I replied in mockery and disdain. J 
knew that my patience had been proved in a fire they 
could not have stood under for a moment ; that it had 
not given way until they had neglected my repre- 
sentations, and made me desperate ; and they talked 
to me of patience, ignorant of facts and circumstan- 
ces, whose business it was to have humbled them- 
selves, and to have applied patiently for infor- 
mation to me. They wrote to me of the Holy Ghost, 
they by whose conduct I was driven well nigh, and 
at last altogether to blaspheme the holy nameof God, 
and to doubt his Providence. They talked to me of 
my Heavenly Father’s will, who if they had allow- 
ed their stubborn stupidity, and hypocritical reliance 
on the doctor to have been pierced by one cry of ago- 
ny, ought to have known that they were already 


guilty before my Heavenly Father of that perverse! 


will by which I was abandoned, through which | 
was destroyed, and wander about the ruin of what 
I was, and to which I was still compelled to address 
threats, and argument and representation, Another 
wrote to me actually defending the doctor in opening 
my letters, — the part of my enemy, and reason- 
ing against me. 

and presumption ; for he always wrote to me as if he 
knew what lunacy was, not I who had endured it, 
therein proving the stubborn and innate lunacy of 
human nature, rushing to give an opinion where 
nothing is known to found a right opinion upon ; that 
I wrote on the note a few laconic lines to say, that | 
returned him his note, and that until he changed his 
mind and expressed his sorrow to me for having 
written it, 1 could not have any communication of 
Spirit with him, and therefore desired not to speak 
with him. 

When, indeed, I desired my correspondence to be 
respected, it was from feelings of delicacy towards 
my family, as much as to myself. But I met with 
no delicacy in return. I wonder at their insensi- 
bility, how that intelligent and sensitive souls can 
become so besotted. 

This is strong language, dictated by bitter and 
wrathful passions and vehement iadignation, with 
which, nevertheless, the reader must in some sort 
sympathize. Sometimes Mr. P. employs more intem- 
perate language ; and he may not any more than the 
calmest and wisest of mankind, be the fittest judge in 
his own cause, but at all events we hold him te a 
fitter exponent of the feelings of a lunatic, than any 
physician who ever observed or wrote, unaided by 
personal! experience of whata distempered mind really 
is; here is a man of evident talent, able to say—** Thus 
1 felt ; such awas the effect upon my mind of the con- 
duct of those around me, who treated me, at best, as 
a stock or astone.” The formidable fact remains, 
that, under the alledged mistreatment, he recovered. 
He asserts, that it was in spite of it that his constitu- 


was so disgusted at his indelicacy| the moral treatment of mental derangement. 
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tion triumphed over the distemper; and it is singular 
that when he took his departure, one of his medical 
attendants pronounced him incurable. 

My constitution triumphed over riot and severity, 
where peace and indulgence were —— and my 
mind, by its own efforts, shook off the appalling 
chains of delusions: these wise, clever, at least 
cunning men, heaped every obstacle in my way to 
health, in my return to sound society. Climbing 
out of the well into which they had thrown me, the 
stones fell down upon me, wounding and crushing 
me in my advance, or hurling me again to the bottom. 

The clergymen of the established church ought to 
have the superintendence of the mental wants and 
infirmities of the deranged members of their com- 
munion, and the two offices of physicians to the body 
and physician to the soul, distinct in nature, should 
be equally respected. Sovereigns in this country, 
their ministers, and the people, have been guilty of a 
great crime in neglecting this important distinction, 
and the hierarchy have betrayed their office. Yet 
who can wonder at that, who knows how they are 
appointed ? 

We must draw toa close with this singular case, 
and more remarkable narrative. We have treated it 
more at length than is our custom with topics of so 
grave a nature, but the original work is not likely to 
| get into many hands; and we are at a Joss to decide 
| whether, at this existing crisis in the religious world, 
an exposition of the species of infatuation and wild 
fanaticism, which was, if not the orginal, yet cer- 
‘tainly the exciting cause of Mr. Percival’s frenzy, 
|be not as important, as his remarkab/e contribution 
'to the existing scanty and imperfect knnowledge of 
Errors 
‘he has undoubtedly exposed in the existing system, 
| which seems based upon the entire annihilation of 
|the mental and even the sentient nature and powers 
of the patient; which seems to assume that the 
maniac is merely so much animated brute matter, to 
ibe taken to pieces and set agoing afresh by the 
| plastic hand of the physician. 





From the Asiatic Journal 
THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Few commercial events have produced a stronger 
sensation than the stoppage of the opium trade in 
China. Although any man of ordinary reflection 
might long ago have foreseen the fate of such a traf- 
fic, and its immediate approach was indicated by 
sufficient premonitory symptoms, all who were en- 
gaged in it seem to have been taken unawares, as if 
surprised by a sudden calamity, against which no 
human precautions were availing, in the prosecution 
of a course of legitimate commerce: whether this 
want of preparation be simulated, for political rea- 
sons, we shall not stay to inquire. ‘The consequences 
of the bold measure adopted by the Chinese govern- 
ment are so important, affecting not merely the inter- 
ests of the parties immediately engaged in the trade, 
and the whole foreign commerce of China, but the 
revenues of British India, and the money transactions 
between India and Europe, that the subject deserves 
serious and deliberate consideration. ‘The private 
interests and the popular prejudices which have 
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been celled into action, with reference to this rer the living system should he commensurate in energy 
tion, render its impartial discussion difficult ; we shall| with the fourteen-fold concentration which the 
endeaveur, therefore, to furnish some materials for|opium has undergone ; but, on the contrary, it is but 
the discussion, which will tend, at least, to counter-/ little stronger as a narcotic than the heterogeneous 
act inisapprehension and deception. drug from which it has been eliminated. Dr. Thom- 
Opium, it is well known, is a juice exuding from|son obtained from Turkey opium three times the 
incisions made in the capsules or heads of ripe pop-| quantity of morphia yielded by the same weight of 
pies, rendered concrete by exposure to the air and Indian opium; on the other hand, Mr. Brande pro- 
sun. Proof spirit digested upon opium forms /auda-|cured from a carefully prepared sample of English 
num ; the sedative or narcotic principle is supposed |opium a larger quantity of morphia than from the 
to be a vegeto-alkali, named morphia by its discover-|same weight of Turkey.* Dr. Ainslie says, “the 
er, Serturner. The salt, called" narcotine or opian,|Indian opium is inferior to none.” Much depends 
which is extracted from opium by the solvent agency again upon the comparative care employed in the 
of sulphuric ether, is said to be the principle which | preparation, and upon the object for which it is re- 
produces the excitement felt before the sedative ef-|quired. The Chinese who re-prepare opium, for 
fects of opium are experienced.* The properties,|smoking, value the article in proportion to the quan- 
which render opium an almost indispensable article tity of hot-drawn watery extract obtainable from it. 
in the Materia Medica, are liable to be perverted to Benares opium often fetches a higher price in China 
purposes of sensval gratification, in quantities which than Bahar, Malwa, and even Turkey, which, though 
produce exhilaration, excitement, intoxication, and |it contains a larger quantity of the narcotic principle, 
stupefaction, and it is employed largely in this way|from its greater spissitude, is incapable of yiel ing 
in China, the Malay countries, Turkey, Syria, and|the smokable extract in equal quantity and flavour 
some parts of India. Noris this abuse of opium un-| with the Benares. The Bahar has one-fourth lees of 
known in England, where on the contrary, it has of | the narcotic principle than the Malwa, which some- 
late years extended, particularly amongst females, times has borne away the palm in the China market, 
and the working poor of certain districts.¢ The| where, in different seasons, the taste has been some- 
quantity retained for consumption in England, in what capricious, occasionally preferring Bahar to 
1836, was 38,943lbs. which is much more than can | Benares, and vice versa. 
be used in medicine. | The cultivation of the poppy existed in India long 
Opium is prepared in quantity only in India, Per-| prior to the territorial acquisitions of the Company. 
sia, and Turkey. In quality, the Turkey opium,| Being an expensive article to grow, requiring the 
which comes from Asia Minor, and Egypt, is es-' finest soil, much irrigation and manuring, and great 
teemed the best in the European market. The next/care and attention in the culture, the crop at the same 
is the Indian, which consists of Benares, Bahar (or|time being precarious, and the limited means of the 
Patna), Malwa, and Bengal. The Patna is the best , | ryots requiring advances, this branch of agriculture 
though the Malwa has sometimes excelled it. The| necessarily fell into the hands of monopolists,— 
Persian is but little known. There is, however, some | persons who contracted with the cultivators for the 
diversity of opinion as to the relative qualities of dif- crops, which they purchased in part beforehand. 
forent opiums: Dr. Buttert observes, that the chemi-|These persons in the early times of the Company 
eal analysis of this substance is still in an unsatisfac-| were public servants, who enjoyed this lucrative 
tory state, and that the proportion of morphia obtain-| business till 1773, when the profits were properly 
ed cannot be regarded as a trne exponent of the to-| assumed as a part of the revenue, and in consideration 
tal narcotic power of the opium which yields it, since | of the peculiar nature of the product, the quality of 
he has found, after analysis, the insoluble residuum which could be secured only under a system of strict 
to act as an opiate with considerable energy. In supervision, and of the great abuses and oppression 
comparing the produce of different countries, a source which might be otherwise paspotated, the existing 
of fallacy exists, he says, in their varying proper-|agency system was subtituted by Lord ‘Teignmouth 
tions of colouring-matier or extraction, for which |i 1797, and the cultivation was restricted to certain 
morphia and narcotine have @ strong affinity, forming |localities. Under this system, the poppy is raised 
insoluble compounds with it, and whieh, as well as| by purely voluntary cultivation, which is contracted 
narecotine, is much more abundant in Indian than in for every year. The agents publish the terms they 
Turkey opium, good Indian opium being equal, he will give for such a quantity of the article, and the 
adds, to Turkey in narcotine. Dr. Ure remarks,§ cultivators send their tenders; having contracted, 
that were morplia (of which seven parts only in 100 they receive advances by instalments. The price 
can be extracted from the best Turkey opium) the) paid for the juice is Rs. 34 per seer, (equal to near 
real medicinal essence of the poppy, its operation on 21bs.) which is represented as an amply remunera- 
\ting price. The juice is collected by women and 
* Ainslie, Materia Indica, 1. 620. ichildren (an advantageous empleyment for the 
+ If we may trust the Confessions of an Opium families of poppy cultivators) and delivered to the 
Eater, the work-people at the cotton-mills in Man- company’s gomastahs, after being stored in their 
chester, on his visit there, were so much in the habit| godows, where it undergoes close examination as to 
of taking opiam, (which they found to be a cheaper | quality, it is made up into cakes, and sold at public 
mode of intoxication than spirits,) that, “ on a Satur- sales in Calcutta. ‘The excess of the sale price over 
day afternoon, the draggists’ counters were strewed the cost constitutes the revenue derived from the 
with pills of one, two or three grains, in preparation article. ‘There is no forced cultivation; it is left to 
¢o the known demands of the evening.” the ryots to contract or not, nor are they subjected to 
t Journ. As. Soc. March, 1836. 
§ Quart. Journ. of Science, for Jan. 1830. * Manual of Pharmacy, p. 126. 
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any oppression or inconvenience; on the contrary, 
they enjoy some advantages. ‘I'he Company never 
grow any opium on their own account, nor did they 
ever interfere to encourage the cultivation of the 
poppy ; they have only interfered to prevent exaction 
- re ryots, by increased rents being laid on poppy 
and,* 


Practically, no ill-effects result from the agency- 
system, though, commercially speaking, it is open 
to objection, and Lord Wm. Bentinck, it is said, 
meditated the substitution of a transit or excise duty 
for the monopoly. But is it evident that the abolition 
of the restrictions would not only give rise to much 
smuggling, but deteriorate the quality of the drug, 


Lord Moira’s government under the Board of Trade, 
which was instructed that— 

The rules for the conduct of the officers employed 
in managing the retail sale should clearly define, 
that the object of Government, in interfering in the 
traffic, was more with a view tc control the use of an 
article which is so prejudicial to the morals of the 
people, and to the interests of society in genera), than 
with a desire of increasing the revenue by an exten- 
sive sale of it; and that the superior means which 
Government will in future possess of regulating and 
restricting the retail sale of opium, when conducted 
under the immediate superintendence of its own 
officers, will, it is hoped, not only prevent illicit 
traffic in the article, but gradually reduce the exces- 





which it is one of the great objects of the agenev 
system to keep pure. Mr. Holt Mackenziet was of 
opinion, that it would be impossible to collect such 


a tax in the shape of a duty, or to raise so large a 


revenue by any other device. 
Opium is grown in other parts of India besides the 


territories of the Company, whose product is conse-' 


qnently exposed to the competition of that of Malwa 
and Central India, where the drug is largely raised, 
vast tracts being covered with the poppy, and though 
consumed in vast quantities at home, there is an 
almost unlimited supply for exportation. ‘To guard 
against the moral as well as financial effects of such 
competition, treaties were entered into with the 
native states, the objects of which were to reduce 
the cultivation, and to obtain the surplus opium for 
the Company ata certain pricc. The dissatisfaction 
created by these treaties was, however, great, espe- 
cially in Rajpootana, where the attempt to restrict 
the growth of the drug was “ held in universal horror,” 
according to the report of the political agent at Kotah, 
who stated that “complete success could only be 
attained by such a mass of evil as must make every 
good and wise man shudder.”t This consideration, 
and the notorious fact ; that a large contraband trade 
was carried on by the Indus, and through Gujerat 
and the Portuguese ports, induced the Company's 
Government, in 1830, to give up the treaties and to 
graut passes for the Malwa opium through their 
territories, imposing a duty upon its transit or export 
at Bombay. 

The administration of the cpium monopoly was 
made a subject of rigorous inquiry by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the affairs of the Company, 
previous to the late charter, and the offcial corres- 
pondence between the home and Indian authorities, 
relating to this branch of their affairs, from 1816, 
after the last charter, to August 1830, are published 
in an Appendix to one of the reports of the Com- 
mittee.§ These documents shew distinctly the 
views and principles adopted by the Company’s 
government in undertaking and continuing this 
monopoly : a few extracts will suffice to demonstrate 
them. 

In 1816, the internal sale of opium was placed by 





9 Mr. Mill’s evidence before the Commons Com- 
mittee, 4th Aug. 1831. 
{ Ibid. 25th February 1832. 


sive use of the drug, which is now known to prevail, 
the object of course being to confine the consumption 
‘of it to medicinal purpose.* 

The Court of Directors, in the next year, explain 
‘most distinctly their sentiments on the subjects both 
of the internal and external trade in opium. In sane- 
tioning the measures adopted by the Bengal govern- 
ment for the internal supply of the drug, they say— 

We wish it, at the same time, to be clearly under- 
stood, that our sanction is given to those measures, 
not with a view to the revenue which they may yield, 
but in the hope that they will tend to restrain the 
use of this pernicious drug, and that the regulations 
for the internal sale of it will be so framed as to 
prevent its introduction into districts where it is not 
used, and to limit its consumption in other places as 
nearly as possible to what may be absolutely neces- 
sary. 

With respect to the means of providing a future 
and permanent supply for internal consumption, we 
are of opinion that the principle ought to be inva- 
riably adhered to, not to introduce the culture of the 
poppy into any district where it has not hitherto 
obtained ; but that the provision should be increased 
either by improved management in those | arts of the 
country where agencies are already established, or 
by the introduction of Government agency into those 
districts where the plant is known to be cultivated 
for the purpose of clandestine trade. In conformity 
with this principle, we entirely approve of your 
having rejected the proposition of the agent in Bahar 
to establish a factory at Monghyr, adistrictin which 
it does not appear that the poppy is cultivated. On 
the other hand, in authorizing the provision of opium 
|to be revived in Rungpore, where every endeavour 
to prevent the illicit cultivation of the poppy is 
stated to have proved ineffectual, the only object is 
(and it is surely a fair one) to substitute an allowed 
instead of an illegal proceeding: to restrain an evil 
which cannot be repressed ; to place under regulation 
a habit of indulgence from which the people cannot 
|be wholly weaned ; and to employ taxation less as 
an instrument of raising a revenue, than as a preser- 
‘vation of the health and morals of the community.*** 

After all, we must observe that it is our wish not 
|to encourage the consumption of opium, but rather to 
\Jessen the use, or more properly speaking, the abuse, 
\of the drag; and for this end, as well as for the pur- 
pose of revenue, to make the price to the public, 


Pol. Cons. 9 Feb. 1827. The Malwa states| both in our own and in foreign dominions, as high as 
readily entered into our views. 
§ App. iv. Administration of Monopolies, Ordered 
to be printed 21th Oct, 1831 


possible, having due regard to the effects of illicit 





*Letter from Bengal, 20th February 1816. 
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trade in our own dominions, and of competition in 
foreign me from opium produced in other coun- 
tries. ‘ere it possible to prevent the use of the 
drug altogether, except strictly for the purpose of 
medicine, we would gladly do it, in compassion to 
mankind; but this being absolutely impracticable, 
we can only endeavour to regulate and palliate an 
evil which cannot be eradicated. * 

The views and principles, upon which the opium 
monopoly was administered by the Company, are 
therefore eminently wise and praiseworthy. The 


cultivation of the poppy, which could not be prevent-| 
ed, nust necessarily, from the nature of things, fall| 


under a virtual monopoly, which, without govern- 
ment protection, would oppress the growers; the re- 
venue could be very imperfectly collected, if the cul- 
ture were free, and the quality of the drug would be 
deteriorated ; add to this, that by assuming the mo- 
nopoly of opium, the government could control its 
abuse amongst their own subjects, and “ regulate and 
palliate an evil which could not be eradicated.” The 
efficacy of opium as a medicine makes its purity so 
important, that difference of price, for that object, in 
an article exhibited in such small quantities, is of 
trivial moment, and its purity could be effectually se- 
cured by no other system than that adopted by the 
Company. 

The Parliamentary Committee, under whose con- 


TRADE. 


of, or illegal traffic in, the drug ; and this precaution 
has been always most scrupulously observed. ‘To 
check its clandestine and illegal introduction into 
China, or any other country, is the exclusive duty of 
their respective rulers. It would be far more reason- 
able to charge upon our government all the drunken- 
ness and demoralization which flow from the abuse 
of gin, the consumption of which is legalized and 











sideration the question of the opium monopoly was) 
brought, in all its bearings, moral, political, and 
economical, came to this conclusion: ‘In the pre-| 
sent state of the revenue of India, it does not appear, 


advisable to abandon so important a source of revenue 3] 


a duty upon opiam being a tax which falls principal- 


taxed in this country, than to attach any obloquy ot 
the East-India Company on account of their opium 
monopoly, even through their agents with a view of 
getting better prices, prepare the drug so as to suit 
in particular the China market. It is absurd to sup- 
pose the Company are, or ought to be, indifferent to 
a source of revenue so productive, and if they had 
shrunk with virtuous horror from the receipt of one 
million sterling a year, the amount of the tax on 
opium, paid by foreigners, merely because those 
foreigners abused the drug, and had saddled their 
subjects therewith, such conduct would have been 
stigmatized almost universally as egregious = and 
hypocrisy. The Parliamentary Committee on East- 
India affairs confirm the doctrine, that “ true policy 
requires us to hold this remote, dependent dominion 
under as moderate a taxation as wil! consist with the 
ends of government.” 

This brief account of the growth of Indian opium 
will shew how little credit 1s to be given to the re- 
presentations of ignorant or party writers upon this 
subject. A recent publication is now before us, in 
which the horrors of the opium trade are magnified 
by asserting that “the drag is produced by compul- 
sion, accompanied with miseries to the cultivators as 
great as slaves endure in any part of the earth; the 


ly upon the foreign consumer, and which appears/prices paid to the producer scarcely sustain life, 


upon the whole less liable to objection than any 
other which could be substituted.”” The substitutes, 
to which the Committee afterwards refer, are found- 
ed—not upon any moral considerations—not upon the 
sale of the drug connecting the Company with the 
opium traffic in China; but, on the contrary, upon 
the ordinary commercial principle, of increasing 
profits by extending the supply of the article. + 

The Company, having upon these sound, just, and, 
as regards their own subjects especially, paternal 
principles, and for moral, as well as financial objects, 
assumed the monopoly of Indian opwm, were bound 
to keep the market sufficientiy sapplied. They 
could not be blind to the notorious fact that the bulk 





of the opium sold at their sales was smuggled inte 
China, in defiance of the laws, and was employed in 
brutalizing the intellects of the people. ‘This know- 


ledge imposed upon the Company’s goverment no) 


obligation to suspend their sales, or to prohibit a 
profitable cultivation by their subjects. Had the 
cultivation heen perfectly free, and the exported 
opium been taxed, like other commodities, China 
would have been deluged to a larger extent with a 
cheaper and inferior article. AJ! the Company were 
bound to do was to avoid connection with the abuse 





* Letter to Begal, 24th Oct. 1817. 

| The time may probably not be very far distant, 
when it may be desirable to substitute an export 
duty and thus, by increased production under a system 
of treedom, endeavour to obtain some compensation 


for the loss of the monopoly profit. Report, dugust| 


&c. ;” the whole being as diametrically opposed to 
truth (though the assertion proceeds from a minister 
of the gospel of truth) as can be conceived. But it 
would be endless to refute all the falsehoods propa- 
gated on this point, and therefore we now turn to the 
other branch of the question—the introduction of the 
drag into China. 

Opium, ya-peen, is mentioned in a Pun-fsaun, or 
Chinese work on medicinal plants, published about 
A. D. 1600, as a remedy against dysentery and de- 
jection of spirits, under the name of o-foo-yung and 
o-peen, evidently approximations to afiun and opium, 
the Arabic and European names of the drug. This 
work states that its use is of modern date and that 
the vulgar empioy it as an aphrodisiac. Previous to 
the reign of Keenlung (which commenced in 1736), 
opium was allowed to be imported as a medicine, at 
a duty equivalent to about 2d. per pound. Its perni- 
cious use as an intoxicating preparation greatly 
augmented the importations, and experience of its 
evils led the Emperor Keen-lung to prohibit the in- 
troduction of it. ‘This was followed up by a law 
passed by his successor, Kea-king, in 1796, which 
punished opium-smoking by the cangue (or movea- 
ble pillory) and blows; and this punishment being 
foond insufficient, banishment or imprisonment was 
substituted. A further and more severe interdict 
was issued in 1800, and repeated edicts have annexed 
higher penalties to this as well as other acts of 
smuggling, in the reigns of the late and present Em- 
perors of China, the sale of the drug in shops being 
punishable with death. 
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countries, including Turkey, is taken in pills, or in 
the shape of laudanum, and in Rajpootana, Catch, 
and other parts of India, dissolved in water, is, as we 
have already said, made into a preparation in China 
for smoking, The process, as we have heard it 
described, and seen it represented in Chinese draw- 
ings, is as follows :—The * smokable extract” being 
properly prepared, the voluptuary, sitting or lying 
upon a kind of couch or platform, inhales the intoxi- 
cating fumes through a peculiarly formed pipe. It is 
the usual practice for two individuals to lie down on 
the same platform, facing each other, with the opium 
apparatus between them. The smoker, excited at 
first, soon sinks into a delicious stapor. On his 
return to consciousness, he sips tea or spirit and again 
has recourse to the pipe, over which some will dose 
for whole days. Itis necessary gradually to increase 
the dose, and when the habit is once formed, it is 
almost impossible to abandon it; the craving be- 
comes uncontrollable ; the attempt to “ untwist the 
links of the accursed chain,” to use the words of Mr. 
De Quincy, produces torture, frenzy,—even death. 
When the periodical appetite for the pipe cannot be 
gratified, men have been known to commit suicide in 
a sort of despair. Meanwhile, the functions of both 
mind and body decay; the digestive o Ss are 
impaired, the limbs become debilitated, the body 
wastes, and the strength fails ; the eyes are dim and 
vacant, the visage is sallow and cadaverous, the 
teeth are black and rotten, whilst a disgusting mucus 
exudes from eyes and nose. The wretched victim 
is aware of his approaching fate,—he beholds his 
health vanishing, his substance melting away, and 
his family starving ; yet he is spell-bound, callous to 
warnings, threats, or compunction, and in a few 
years drop into a premature grave, There have been 
many dissuasives from the use of this drug, publish- 
ed of late years in China. In one written by Koo- 
king-shan, a o: raduate of Keang-ning, province 
of Keangsoo, entit ed Foreign Opium a poison, the 
mischievous effects of smoking it are illustrated in 
ten paragraphs, under the following titles :—* it 
exhausts the animal spirits; it impedes business; it 
wastes the flesh; it dissipates property ; it renders 
the person ill-favoured ; it promotes licentiousness ; it 
discloses secrets; it violates the laws; it attacks 
the vitals; it destroys life.” In the introduction, 
the writer says: 

Opium is a poisonous drug, brought from —— 
countries. What are its virtues? It raises 
animal spirits, and prevents lassitude. Hence the 
Chinese continually run into its toils. At first they 
merely strive to follow the fashion of the day; but, 
in the sequel, the poison takes effect, the habit be- 
comes fixed, and the sleeping smokers are like 
corpses, lean and rd as demons. Smoking 
opium, in its first stages, impedes business; and 
when the practice is continued, it throws whole 
families into ruin, dissipates property, and destroys 
man himself. In comparison with arsenic, I pro- 
nounce it tenfold the greater poison. One swallows 
arsenic, because he has lost his reputation, ani is so 
involved that. he cannot extricate himself. Thus, 
driven to desperation, he takes the dose, and is 
destroyed at once. But those who smoke the drug 
are injured in many ways. The poor smoker, who 
has pawned every article in his possession, still re- 
mains idle and inactive. And when he has no means 
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of borrowing money, and the periodical thirst returns 
hard upon him, he will pawn his wives and sell his 
daughters. In the province of Gan-hwuy, | once 
saw a man, named Chin, who, being childless, 
purchased a pregnant concubine; when his money 
was expended, and other means failed him, being 
unable to resist the desire for the pipe, he sold the 
concubine, and this money being expended, he went 
and hung himself. 

In spite of the terrible effects of this vice, its 
seductiveness to a people so addicted to sensuality as 
the Chinese, is irresistible, and, though the costliness 
of the drug excludes the poor from indulging in it, 
since the extension of the opium traffic, the ratio of 
annual augmentation of the population of China is 
said to have been reduced by this cause from three to 
one per cent. Thoogh denounced as a poison, 
“ opium finds its way,”” Mr. Majoribanks says, * to 
all parts of the empire, and within the walls of the 
imperial palace at Peking.”” Some of the magistrates 
in the maritime province, whose duty it is to stop 
the importation of the drug, are said to be the largest 
consumers of it. 

This appetite for the drug on the part of the Chinese 
was eagerly fed by foreigners. The Portuguese at 
Macao engrossed the opium trade til} 1780, when 
some English merchants disposed of a smal! quantity, 
and established a depot to the southward of Macao. 
They were subjected to much annoyance, but in 
1794, they sent a vessel, laden with about two 
hundred chests, to Whampoa, from which period the 
trade continued there, in the very port of Canton, till 
1820, when an imperial edict drove the opium vessels 
from Whampoa; since which time they have 
remained outside the port, at Lintin, and amongst the 
islands in the mouth of the Canton river, where the 
contraband trade took by degrees, in conjunction with 
the Chinese smugglers, an organized form, which 
enabled the parties to set the local authorities (many 
of whom were also bribed) at defiance. The parties 
who engaged in this traffic were British and Indian 
merchants of Caleutta and rere who had agents 
at Canton, and Americans who dealt chiefly in Turkey 
opium. From the first, the East-India Company 
scrupulously refrained from it; their factory at Can- 
ton had no concern with the trade, their officers were 
strictly interdicted from embarking in it, and no 
opium was allowed to be bronght in any of their 
ships. Even the Hong merchants, whom they 
employed, abstained from this lucrative but hazardous 
speculation. They made it apparent to the Chinese 
authorities that there was a broad line betwixt them 
and the opium traders. Their discountenance of the 
traffic could not have been carried farther. 

The manner in which the opium was landed is de- 
scribed by an opiam agent, Mr. Davidson, a Canton 
merchant.* The parties in China who purchased 
the article, paid the price, in dollars or Sycee silver, 
at Canton, and received an order to take the opium 
out of the ship. This was done | ge | at night, 
though sometimes in the open day. The parties 
went in boats, well manned and armed, and coming 
on board, broke open the chests, threw the opium 
into bags, and landed it. This was done with the 





* Evidence before the Commons’ Committee, 8th 
March, 1830. 
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connivance of the inferior mandarins, who received|opiam.* Latterly, another depot for the drug was 
a specifie sum for each chest. In 1836, 400 chests, | formed at Hong-kong, a port forty miles east of Cap- 
value £50,000, were seized, owing toa breach of|sing-moon, and preparations were made to force it 
faith on the part of the smugglers, who evaded the | into the China rivers, without the intervention of na- 
usual bribe. The mandarin boats, placed near the tive smugglers. A Calcutta paper, of April 9th, 
opium ships to watch them, retired on these occa- | 1838, states that “clippers for the China rivers are 
sions. Another witness, Mr. John Aken, master of now fitting out in the Hooghly, te be manned by 
an opium ship, states :—* I have seen four mandarin Europeans, and well ermed, for the purpose of con- 
boats surrounding me ship when I had thirty chests|veying the drug into places less exposed than the 
of opium to smuggle, and I sold it to the people. |sea-coast to the observance of the authorities.” The 
They stripped the chest entirely away, and put the | success, and above all the profits, of tnis execrable 
opium into bags; we opened the lower-deek port, | trade, naturally led those engaged in it to take a fa- 
and they put the opium into the boat, and were off|vourable view of its morality ; some denied that the 
in amoment. There was a cry about three minutes|drug was deleterious, and there were not wanting 
afterwards, but the boat was goue like a shot; one| writers, urconnected with the trade, who palliated, 
of the mandarin’s boats was lying a-head, touching if they could not justify it, on the plea that “if our 
the ship, another at the stern, and another upon the countrymen did not poison the Chinese at this reund 
opposite side.” The smugglers were prepared to rate, somebody else would.” Since “ the opening 
use force, if necessary. ** 1 have known instances,” of the China trade to British enterprize,” which was 
says Mr. Davidson, “of the Chinese opium boats expected to do such wonders for our manufacturers, 
overpowering all force, where it was worth while, the only branch of our commerce with China which 
killing and wounding men.” Sometimes the boats|has greatly or profitably increased, is the opium 
were seized, and the crews put to death. In short, | traffic, when relieved from the tacit check it suffered 
not only the boatmen oa the river, but the villagers|from the presence of the Company's factory. Its 
on the islands, were enlisted in this desperate but) prosperity was the theme of exultation in the Can- 
lucrative trade, and banded in opposition to the go-|ton papers. “The scene of activity amongst us,” 
vernment. Mr. Davidson says it was “a good bu-| writes an opium smv<yiers’ agent, from Cum-sing- 
siness,”” though full of anxiety, for he was “in a) moon, 18th July, 1837, “ has resumed its former as- 
constant sea of trouble.”” When landed, a new ma- pect; smugglers are pouring in,—all new ones, built 
chinery was set in motion to convey the drug, con-| within the last fortnight,—and a great deal delivered 
cealed with other goods or in luggage, into the inte-| this month (exceeding 4,000 clests,) but at an awful 
rior. ‘This was likewise effected by bribery, though squeeze (in bribes) of 75 Drs. on every chest: prices 
seizures sometimes took place. Latterly, it is said, diminishing gradually, and the run isall on Malwa.” 
preparations for a systematic resistance were made, “ The deliveries in July,”’ says another letter, “* were 
and it must have been evident to the Chinese go- larger than we can remember reported for an equal 
vernment that, from political considerations con-|period.”’ A letter from Maeao, dated in August, 
nected with the internal tranquility of the country, | 1837, states that “an understanding had been come 
the introduction of the drug must either be legalized, |to with the mandarins on the east coast, and that a 
or put down, at a!l risks, with a strong hand. Edict briek trade in opium was carrying on there.” Other 
upon edict was issued, in which the baneful narcotic accounts speak of desperate affrays between the 
was stigmatized as “ poison,” “ dirt,” and “ excre-| smug, ling-boats and those of the mandarins who 
ment ;” its pernicious effects were described in forci-| were on in the discharge of their duties, or had 
ble colours, and appeals were made to the fears, the | been cheated of their bribes. In short, the readers 
duty, and the domestic affections of the Chinese, | of this Journal must be convinced, from what has ap- 
and to the honour and the shame of the foreign mer-| peared in its pages, during the last five years espe- 
chants, against a traffic which destroyed the health cially, that this traffic, impure in its commencement, 
and corrupted the morals of the people. But all is the parent of a mass of evils almost indescribable. 
were in vain; the importations increased annually, | The following statements wil! exhibit the ratio of 
and the difficulties encountered at Canton tempted increase of the trade in Indian opium, and the extent 
the foreign smagglers to extend their visits to the) it had attained in 1839. 
eastern coast of China, where their eargoes were) When the contract system was in existence, the 
disposed to better advantage, since they escaped the| value of opium exported from Bengal to all parts, 
cupidity of the mandarins of Canton. When the on an average of three years, 1795-6, 1796-7, and 
Amherst visited the northeast coast, in 1833, the per-| 1797-8, was £124,000. In the year 1805-6, the 
sons on board were importuned for opium, the want| amount had increased to £587,000. Of this, how- 
of which was almost the only obstacle to trading. ever, but a comparatively small proportion went to 
** When we passed the He-tan passage,” Mr. Gutz-|China. In 1795-6, the opium exported to China 
jaff says, “ we had some intercourse with the admi-| was in value £250,000; in 1805-6 it was £330,000. 
ral of the station, who was an old emaciated opium-| We derive these figures from Mr. Milburn’s work ;} 
smoker; he, as well as another young naval officer,| Mr. Martint gives the quantity of opiam exported 
made inquiries about the drag, and seemed to be/ from Calcutta to China, in the three seasons 1795-6, 
much disappointed when we had none w sell.’’* 1796-7, and 1797-8, as 5,442 chests, and in 1805-6, 
One of the most respectable merchants at Fub-chow-|2,131 chests, and the average annual quantity ex- 
foo offered to Mr. Lindsay to supply any quantity of| 
tea he desired (secretly,) if it was exchanged for, * Ibid. p. 44. 
t Oriental Commerce, ii. 220. 

t Statistics of Brit. Colonies, 361. 














* Papers relating to the ship .dméerst, p. 9. 
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ported in the three former years to China and the 
eastward, as larger by 1,000 chests, than that in 
1805-6, which is utterly inconsistent with Mr. Mil- 
burn’s statements; but as Mr. Martin’s figures ex- 
hibit several obvious errors, we cannot rely upon his 
table. This gentleman states the quantity of opium 
exported from Calcutta in 1835 at 10,207 (or 10,107) 
chests; and the quantity of Malwa opium exported 
from Bombay and Damaun in that year as 12,933 
chests. 

The advance in the prices given for the drug (mak- 
ing due allowance for the improvement of quality) is 
another criterion of the eagerness of the traffic. Mr. 
St. George Tucker* states it as follows :—In 1797, 
before the establishment of the agency system, the 
price per chest} was Rs. 414. The average prices 


In 1801 Rs, 738 In 1816 Rs. 2135 


1803. 1124 1817 = ** «1925 
1804 =“ 1437 1818 * 2176 
1810 =1589 1819 = 1783 
18il “ 1639 1820 9 2056 
1814“ 1813 1821 «(2485 
1815 «2361 1822“ 4248 


In this year, which was the highest on record, the 
Bahar averaged Rs. 3,952 per chest, and the Benares 
4,367. Since then, there have been great fluctua- 
tions in price; in one year, 1833-34, Bahar averaged 
only Rs. 962 per chest, and Benares 929. 

The consumption of the drug in China is shewn by 
the following statement* of the quantity, average 





price, and valoe of the three kinds of India opium 
consumed in that country during the nine years end- 











at the sales were, ing 1835-36. 





| | 











| 
Patwa. Benares. Matwa. Tora. 
| | | 
} i 
Chests. | Amount. | Chests. Amount. Chests. | Amount, Chests. Amount. 
| Season Drs. Drs. j 


| 1827-28 | 4,006 | 4,019,350 | 1 1,105,805 | 4,401 
1828-29 | 4,831 | 4,574,650 | 1 1,029,585 | 7,171 6,928,880 | 13,132 | 12,533,105 
| 1829-30 | 5,564 | 4,820,448 | 1,579 1,329,129 | 6,857 | 5,907,580 | 14,000 | 12,057,157 
1830-31 | 5,085 | 4,454,809 | 1 1,335,395 | 12,100 | 7,114,059 | 18,760 | 12,904,263 
1831-32 | 4,442 | 4,234,815 | 1,518 1,448,194 | 8,265 | 5,818,574 | 14,225 | 11,501,584 
1832-33 | 6,410 | 5,115,126 | 1,880 | 1,445,603 | 15,4034 | 8,781,700 | 23,6034 | 15,352,429 
1833-34 | 7,893 | 5,023,175 | 1,642 | 1,066,459 | 11,715 | 7,916,971 | 21,250 | 14,006,605 
| 1834-35 | 7,558 | 4,368,245 | 2.549 | 1,427,604 9,982 5,962,930 | 20,089 | 11,758,779 


| 1835-36 | 9,011 | 6,713,195 | 2005, 1,407,510 | 15,002 8,986,198 | 26,018 | 17,106,903 


Drs. Drs. 
5,299,920 | 9,535 | 10,425,075 














the interdict has been, the more extensive has been 
the consumption of the drug,” to legalize its intro- 
duction on payment of a duty. There were some in- 


* Financial state of the Company in 1824, c. 2. 

t The weight of the chest is variously estimated at 
two factory maunds, or 1501bs. and a pecal, or 133lbs. 
The average would give 140lbs. nearly. 


~* Taken from the Canton Price Current. 
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dications about this time, which created an impres-]another time speaking of the local authorities as if 
sion at Canton, that this proposal would be adopted.|they were a party of savages. 





There was even a stronger motive for its adoption | 
than that assigned hy the Board itself. Opium, asa 
contraband article,could be purchased only with bul- 
lion, and in most of the Chinese doeuments on this 
subject, the evi!s attending the introduction of the 
* excrementitious poison”? are conpled with another, 
the disappearance of bullion and Sycee silver, **occa- 
sioning a loss to China,” it is alleged, * of ten mil- 





‘The High Commissioner, finding, on his arrival at 
Canton, that the local authorities and foreign mer- 
chants, with the British superintendent at their head, 
were almost at dagger’s point, proceeded to the ful- 
filment of his delicate office with equal temper and 
firmness. He addressed an edict to the * Foreigners 
of all nations,” the style and sentiments of w hie " 
even in the dieguise of a translation, are unexception- 


lions of tales,” and the consequent deterioration of able. He reminds them of the profitable trade they 
the copper cash in exchange; whereas, by legalizing | have carried on with China, under the favour of the 
the importation of opium, it might be bartered for| government which does not desire foreign trade, and 
goods. The Chinese are ridiculed for their false no- | asks why they, in return forthis persist in inundating 
tions on the subject of a bullion trade; but if it were the land with adrug which robs men of their property, 
necessary, we might show that, in their cireum- and destroys their lives? ‘1 find,” he says, ‘that 
stances, those notions are not altogether absurd. The | you have been seducing the people of China for years 
** moral principle,” upon which, all the best authori. | past with this thing, and countless are the unjust 
ties tell us, the Chinese have acted, in prohibiting hoards you have acquired ; such conduct rouses in- 
this trade, to the credit of the government, prevailed, |dignation in every human heart.” How must we 
and measures were accordingly taken to carry the — to think that such .an opprobrium may be 
terdict into full effect. justly flung at us by a Chinese! He then tells them 

It inust have been evident to the Peking authorities, |that natives dealing in the drag are liable to the 
that the exeeution of these measures could not be| extreme penalty of the law; but in compassion to 





entrusted to those of the maritime provinces, who 
were too timid or too dishonest. Accordingly, an 
imperial High Commissioner, or Yum-che, an offieer 
of exalted rank, a native of the maritime province of 
Fuh-keen, invested with irresponsible power, and 
attended by seven other officers, was despatched to 
Canton, His eoming and object were long pre-an- 
nounced ; the intention was evidently not to take the 
foreigners by surprise, but to allow them ample time 
to withdraw themselves and their stocks of the drug, 
and he therefore proceeded by slow marches. Six 
weeks before his arrival, his 4 reg had been 
announced by the governor of Canton, in an edict 
wherein he urged the foreign merchants to “ send 
back to its country every one of the opium ships,” 
ended with earnest entreaties that the foreiguers 
would take his profered counsel. As an earnest of 
the resolution of the government, two Chinese, who 
had been detected in smuggling opium, and thereb 

incurred capital punishment, were promptly executed, 
and to mabe the example more striking, and the 
intention of the government more clear, they were 
put to death in front of the foreign factories. So far, 
however, from these warnings producing their proper 
effect, the iden of stopping the traffic was ridiculed. 
A letter from Hong-kong, dated the 2d March (the 
Commissioners did not reach Canton till the tenth,) 
mentions the object of his coming, but intimates that 
it was all a farce, and that everything would go on 
as usual. The execution of the two Chinese, which 
must have * eome home to the bosoms” of those who 
abetted the crime, was laid hold of by the foreign 
merchants as a ground of quarrel with the local 
authorities, and even the British superintendent, 
Capt. Elliot, whose conduct in this whole affair can 
be explained by no other person but himself, and 
certainly requires explanation, took up the matter, 
as the representative of the Queen of England, and 
by his language, tone, and conduct, distinctly (in 
the eyes of the Chinese authorities) identified him- 
self with the opinm-smugglers, and constituted him- 
self their head and leader,—at one time describing 
the Chinese government as “ wise and just ;” at 





foreigners, he merely requires that they deliver up 
the opium they had in store to introduce surrepti- 
tiously into the country. Our readers know the rest. 

We before stated that a few of the foreign mer- 
chants at Canton had refrained from the opium 
traffic. One of that small number, Mr. King, of 
the American firm of Olyphant and Co., has pub- 
lished a letter,* addressed to Capt. Elliot, on the 
subject of these transactions, and we shall give a 
short analysis of this report of an eye-witness. 

Mr. King, who says he has always “ kept aloof 
from the seductive traffic,” bears testimony to its 
fearful extent, observing that, in 1837 and 1838, the 
waters of the coast from Hainan to Chusan became 
its arena.” In 1837, feeling convinced that a crisis 
was approaching, and even Capt. Elliot declared to 
him, he says, that they were “on the eve of an 
explosion,” Mr. King proposed that the commercial 
community of Canton should give a pledge to forego 
a trade “fraught with evils commercial, political, 
social, and moral, which gives just offence to the 

vernment of China, and defers the hope of true 

Shristian melioration.” With this view, he called 
a public meeting. ‘The reply from the Canton press, 
was, “We do not know of any one permanently 
established here who could possibly give the pledge 
—w«il being more or less interested in the drug.” It 
is searcely necessary to add, continues Mr. King, 
“that the call for a public meeting failed.” In 
September 1837, he says, “ta bloody collision 
between the officers and native smugglers, at Wham- 
poa, checked the deliveries; but the trade revived 
in October. A quantity of opium being seized in the 
act of entering a foreign factory, trade was stopped 
generally in December. Then ‘followed the execu- 
tions, directed by the governor, expressly as a warn- 
ing to foreigners, who, it is observed in the edict, 
‘* having human hearts, must be impressed with awe 





* Opium-Crisis, A letter addressed to Charles 
Elliot, Esq., Chief Superintendent of the British 
Trade with China. By an American Merchant 
resident at Canton. London, 1839. Suter. 
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and self-conviction.”” This measure, Mr. King justly 
remarks, ** was not a disrespect to flags; it had no 
national bearing whatever; it was holding up before 
the eyes of the introducers of opium one of the 
miserable partners of the trade—one of the wretched 
victims of their seductions.” Mr. King renewed 
his efforts to put an end to the opium trade, or to 
transfer it to parties no longer connected with Can- 
ton; but “these well-meant warnings were disre- 
garded.” He then details the facts we have stated, 
the appointment of the High Commissioner, its 
announcement by the governor, observing, “ In any 
other place, and under any other circumstances than 


well as indiscretion; but out of mercy to that officer 
we forbear detailing it. 

Now, on closing (he concludes) this short review of 
a short period, | must be permitted to repeat that, if 
there were one principle of more importance than apy 
other-a principle never to be contravened, never to be 
lost sight of in the progress of this question, it was, the 
separation of the British flag—the British name, from 
all responsibility for the illicit commerce.* What, 
then, must be our decision on a course of measures 
which, instead of accomplishing this grand end, has 
within the period of two years, completely identified 
the two; exhibiting the British factory at Canton as 





those of blinding interest, ajpeals like these would 
have carried conviction to every mind.” 


But at! 


the refuge of the opium importer ; her Majesty’s sloop 
at Hong-kong as the armed defender of the drug after 


Canton, as well as at Bombay, it was believed that confiscation ; and the British superintendent himself 


the government could not carry its threats into effect, 


‘as its open assumer, its real controller, its forced 


and a Bombay paper predicted tha* “ an insurrection ltransferrer, its public deliverer, to the extent of 20,283 


” 


would be the inevitable consequence ! 

The High Commissioner Lin, Mr. King describes 
as a man of intelligence, who surprised the Hon 
merchants by the variety and minuteness of his in- 
formation. When he took leave of the emperor, it 
appears, the latter told him with tears, that * he could 
not meet his august father and grand-father unless the 
vice of opium-smoking was eradicated.” 

Having related the or“ of this affair, in 
which “seven mvnths after the unanimous rejec- 
tion of a proposed voluntary pledge to traffic no lon- 
ger in opium, the residents at Canton were brought 
toan equally unanimous signature ef a forced one,”* 
prasua to show that the British superintendent had 
failed in his duty in not at least drawing a clear line 
of distinction between private violations of the law of 
China and the flag under which they were commit- 
ted. The instructions of our consuls are, “ to protect 
the lawful trade and trading interests of Great Britain, 
and ty caution all British subjects against carrying on 
an illicit commerce.” So far from adopting this rule, 
however, Mr. King says that, in 1836, when an order 
issued from the Chinese authorities requiring certain 
British subjects to leave China on account of their 
extensive and notorious connexion with the trade in 
opium, *T find by reference to your despatch to Lord 
Palmerston, 7th February, 1837, that ‘you were 
prepared to offer every opposition’ to the execution 
of the decree of expulsion, although aware ‘that the 
step was taken with a view to put a stop to the traffic 
in opium.’” He proceeds to show the manner in 
which Capt. Elliot’s proceedings were calculated to 
impress the local authorities with a belief that he 
connived at, if not encouraged the trade. ‘ Even at 
the close of January 1839,” he adds, “ when the 

rovincial officers were spending paper and pathos 
in Vain persuasions ‘to send away the opium ships,’ 
I am not aware that you manifested any concern for 
this large amount of British property. The subse- 
quent conduct of Captain Elliot is placed by Mr. King 
in a light which forcibly exposes its incongruity as 





* Mr. King notices the singular fact, that this act 
of self-renunciation should have been dated the very 
day i a fixed on by the London Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the award of 


his partner’s prize of £100 Jor the best essay on the 
opium trade, showing its effects on the interests of 


chests, and all “in the name and for the service of 
j;her Majesty’s Government 


” 

What are the results (for we must hurry this long 
article toa close) of the tacts we have stated ? First, 
that the East-India Company, though they realized 
their dues from the land by passing the opiuin through 
their sales, had noconcern In the traffic in that article, 
but, on the contrary, kept carefully aloof from it. 
Nay, in 1800, when the importation of the drug was 
prohibited in China, it was a subject of deliberation 
(on a representation from the factory at Canton) 
whether they should not pevent the shipment of opium 
from Bengal. Secondly, that the opium trade grew 
into its alarming dimensions after, and in consequence 
of, the extinction of the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, the free traders in opium having carried on 
their daring transactions under the connivance of the 
British superintendent. Thirdly, that of the 20,283 
chests of opium seized, one-thirc only was purchased 
of the Company, about 12,000 chests being produced 
|by the free cultivators of Malwa, and 1,000 chests 
being Turkey. Lastly, that the smugglers of opiam 
had ample warnings, which they wilfully neglected, 
and that the calamity which has befallen them has 
been all but courted and invited by them. These 
conclusions are stated chiefly with a view to the ques- 
tion of indemnity. The very idea of indemnitying 
smugglers, who have lost their property by the just 
operation of the laws they violated, seems preposter- 
ous. They knew the risks they incurred ; they were 
their own insurers ; they have reaped a plentiful pro- 
fit in past years, and the total loss they have now 
suffered is a deduction from these profits. But, as- 
suming that the indiscreet and incomprehensible act 
of Capt. Elliot, in rendering the British Government 
liable to make good the value of the confiscated com- 
modity, cures this original defect, whence is the 
money tocome? From the revenues of India? But 
those revenues cannot be saddled with the cost of 





* This principle, for its commercial value, had 
been long before recognized in iis application to the 
trade with China. ‘The factory said of the outside 
smuggling, so early as 1826, * Should the Ghinese, 
become sensible of the evils resulting from the pro- 
gressive extension of these illegal transactions, be 
induced to resort to violent means, it will remain our 
duty, so to distinguish and separate the important in- 
terests committed to our charge, as to prevent their 





those connected therewith.’’ 


being involved in embarrassment.” 
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the Malwa and Turkey opiam, and how is the cost 
of 7,000 chests to be defrayed out of an income) 
insufficient for the expenses of government, load-) 
ed with the charges of an expensive expedition, | 
and now diminished by a million per annum,| 
the profit of the opium sales? Js this country 
to make good the amount, and extort it in return from 
the Chinese government? Nothing could be more} 
unjust. As well might the king of Holland demand | 
indemnity for a Walcheren vessel laden with schei-| 
dam seized whilst lading the spirit without entry on) 
our coast, 

The people of England must, however, be upon) 
their guard against being duped upon this subject. | 
They are assailed by insidious writings, all of 
which, or nearly all, emanate from interested parties, | 


MES WATT. 


lift a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can embroi- 
der muslin and forge anchors,—can cut steel into ribands, 
and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and 
waves.” 

The leading events in Watt's history and the circum- 
stances that are chiefly remarkable about his works are 
familiar to the world, But still the handling of them by 
the celebrated foreigner, a translation of whose Memoir 
is now before us, throws a number of new lights upon 
its subject. One original and highly accomplished mind, 
enthusiastically devoted to scientific pursuits, must ever 
produce what is valuable and new when he has to treat 
of a kindred genius; nor do we know, in the whole 
range of biographical libraries, a performance that 
ought in a variety of respects sooner to be recommended 


as a model. ; 
Arago’s love and admiration of his theme have sustain- 


some of them of great influence. The disquisitions! eq him throughout the work in an exalted sphere of 
penned at Canton, at Calentta, and at Bombay, are thought; and he has made some of the most apt illustra- 
written by the very men who are smarting under losses tions that can be thought of, become subservient to his 
self-inflicted. Nor are these parties the only ones—the purpose. When in England he took the very best course 
rage for opium traffic has infatuated even the mer-|to furnish himself with facts, to kindle his mind with 
chants of London. Mr. King, though he does not| enthusiasm, and to enrich his pages with appropriate 
name the firm, indicates its name pretty distinctly |notices. He actually paid visits like a devout pilgrim to 


when he says; “ Among the opium surrendered to|'¢ various scenes and spots, where the Engineer had 

|resided and frequented at the several epochs of his life. 
His most intimate surviving associates were consulted 
Wherever family archives could supply 
him with suitable matter, these were appealed to; not 
with the view of swelling the work, for it was written 


the commissioners was a quantity sent out by the 
first mercantile house in London (perhaps in the| 
World)—a family numerously represented in the 
highest walks of British society, in the House of 


}and examined. 


Commons, in the administrations, in the peerage of 


England!” for the purpose of being read as a comprehensive yet 


|condensed paper to the French Institute, of which Watt 
|had been a member ; but to present all the strong points 
jof its subject in a forcible and beautiful style, testing them 
From the Monthly Review. by a lofty and adequate standard, and with a perfect 
LIFE OF JAMES WATT.* mastery only inserting such details as briefly exhibit the 
Engincer’s character and career, at the same time afford- 
A Life of the illustrious James Watt, whose improve- ing a delightful relief to the dryer matters of science. 
ments of the steam-egine have covered England with How long-winded would an ordinary biographer have 
machinery, and exalted the empire to an unrivalled degree | made his story! But Arago’s Memoir, a paper by him 
in the rank of nations, by the Perpetual Secretary of the on the Effects of Machinery upon the Condition of the 
French Academy of Sciences, will be hailed by every) Working Classes, Jeffrey’s well known eulogium of 
enlightened person as a most desirable work. Not only Watt, and a Dissertation by Lord Brougham on the 
for his inventions and discoveries of a scientific and me- Discovery of the Composition of Water, the merit of 
chanical character, but, for his general intellectual attain-| Which must be traced to the Engineer, all fall into a 
ments, the Engineer will ever occupy a foremost place volume of less than one hundred and fifty octavo 
among mankind. By what sort of calculation can the | P®ges- be. 
past benefactions to the world be measured which the| _4'ago seems to us to have gauged the mental qualitics 
works of this one individual have originated, and carried Of Watt with consummate skill. We are of opinion, 
out into practice? How much more difficult it would |wever, that with a national partiality he claims too 
be to reckon the eflects that are hereafter to result from ™UCh for certain French engineers in the history of the 
his labours and contributions! Francis Jeffrey, in his improvements and the inventions that have occurred in 


He also exhibits feel- 


| 


eloquent and accurate estimate of Watt's genius and ser-| 


vices, speaking of him as the great impiover of the steam- 
engine, says, “ but, in truth, as to all that is admirable in 
its structure, or vast in its utility, he should rather be de- 
scribed as its inventor. It was,” continues the eulogist, 
“ by his inventions that its action was so regulated as to 
make it capable of being applied to the finest and most 
delicate manufactures, and its power so increased as to 
set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable 


the working of the steam-engine. 
‘ings in regard to certain points political and personal, 
where some eminent names are unnecessarily introduced, 
\that are very Frenchified. We do not see what Napo- 
leon had to do with Watt or his engines. Then the 
idea that the great Engineer should have been raised to 
|\the Peerage as a reward for his immense services, 
| demonstrates that the learned Secretary not only has not 
made himself fuily acquainted with the social sentiments 
that prevail in England, but that he looks at ribands and 


, : —— ~~ ‘emblazonments as appropriate distinctions to be conferred 
its force and its flexibility,—for the prodigious power! 4» grave and elaborate philosophers. The fact is, our 
which it can exert, and the ease and precision, and duc- |(jallic neighbours entertain very different notions as 
tility with which it can be varied, distributed, and applied. | regards the social and conventivnal relations of literary 
The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend|and scientific men from those that are general among 
an oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and | ourselves ; quite as different and characteristic as are the 
crush masses of obdurate metal like wax before it,—draw | position and the habits of the nobles in the two countries ; 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and | and therefore we must make allowance for a few slight 

whimsicalitics in the composition of the Memoir, seeing 
| that upon the whole it conveys a fine and ableestimate of 


contrivances, it has become a thing stupendous alike for) 





* By M. Araco. London: Longman. 
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Watt's life and works, and skilfully interweaves into it a day ; and even a small model was prepared, ready to 
lucid, though brief history of the steam-engine, hesitating, | show its powers. This most useful instrument, now so 
however, as we do to accord to Frenchmen the honour of | generally adopted in all the offices and counting-rooms in 
having first discovered the principle of Steam-power. —_| England, has recently received some slight modifications, 
The few extracts that we are about to introduce will of which various artists have assumed the credit to them- 
be chiefly chosen from among the anecdotes and other | selves; but I can truly affirm, that the present form was 
matter that is illustrative of Watt’s genius. We shall | described and delineated as early as the year 1780 in the 
preface these passages only with a very rapid notice of| patent of our Associate. 
the principal periods in his life, in order to refresh the * * * * * . 


memories of our readers. “ a . 
Watt was born in 1736. In 1755 he left Scotland and A water-company in Glasgow had established, on the 


engaged himself with a Mr. Morgan, a mathematical | right bank of the river Clyde, great buildings and power- 
and nautical instrument maker in London. Two years |ful machines, for the purpose of conveying water into 
afterwards he settled in Glasgow, and the University of ) every house in the town. When the works were com- 
that city appointed him its mathematical instrament pleted, it was discovered that on the other side of the 
maker. Having in the course of his duties in the service Tver there was a spring, or rather a kind of natural 
of the University had occasion to complete and rectify a filter, which abundantly supplied water of a very su- 
model of one of Newcomen’s steam-engines, his mind was perior quality, To remove the works was now out of 
necessarily directed to the subject of its principles and the question ; but a question arose as to the practicability 
capabilities ; and the fact of such a direction, whatever jof drawing the water from wells on the left bank, by 
happened to be the subject, was sure, according to a uni- means of the pumping-engines then existing on the right 
form experience, tv result in important improvements. bank, and through a main-pipe to be carried by some 
The year 1765 witnessed the perfection of his great work. means across the river. In this emergency Watt was 
He died in 1819, full of years, covered with renown, consulted ; and he was ready with a solution of the diffi- 
a man of opulence, and irreproachable and noble | culty ; pointing to a lobster on the table, he showed in 
character. |what manner a machinist might, with iron, constract a 

Arago shows that the very early boyhood of Watt was jointed tube which would be endowed with all the mobi- 
distinguished by the nature of his play-things and lity of the tail of the crustacea; he accordingly proposed 
amusements ; for though a delicate and indulged child a complete jointed conduit-pipe, capable of bending and 
he did not abuse his liberty. As he grew Up, hear what | applying itself to all the inflections, present and ro Bape 
was the variety as well as sort of his pursuit 8 :— the bed of a great river; in fact, a lobster-tail of iron, two 

“James Watt had a younger brother, John, who, feet in diameter, and a thousand feet in length. He soon 
having determined to follow the career of his father, left after furnished plans in detail, and drawings: and the 
the other, according to the Scottish custom, at liberty to! design was executed for the Glasgow Water Company 
indulge his own taste in selecting his profession. In the | with the most complete success.” ® 
present case, however, this was unusually ditlicult, for) ©) age did not restrain him; more than four esse 
powers :— 


the young student prosecuted almost every branch of| years did not cramp hi 
: * p lus 
science with equal success. ‘The banks of Loch Lomond, |" «Phe health of Mr. Watt had improved with his years ; 


rer ad in eT ee ano hn ota toeamnen. af ve gy vp heey: retoined all their vigour to 
Logarithms, developed his taste for the beauties uf nature | egy ed a ee or re cg gan that they 
and for botany. His rambles among the mountain | | 4, ted ( “et te Purp re Pres > seal he had 
scenery of Scotland made him perceive that the inert ooo ‘ 4 ng sinfy bik r =“ : . wad observare,) he 
crust of the globe was net less worthy of attention, and| >) oy eS ae oe observations 

on himself; and, accordingly, when upwards of seventy 


he became a geologist. James also took advantage of i 
his frequent intercourse with the humbler classes in|)®** of age, he determined to select some kind of study 


. . lon which he might try his pow d fi j i 
those enchanting regions, for the purpose of deciphering | . ght try his powers, and for a time was in 
their local aiinen their susntes tole and their wild | CC#P@, because he could find no subject that was new to 
prejudices. When his state of health confined him to his_ him. Atlength he thought upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
father’s dwelling, it was chiefly chemistry which formed which he difficult language ; and immediately it became 
the subject of his investigation. Gravesande’s * Elements, the subject of the desired experiment, when the facility 
ef Natural Philosophy’ initiated him also into the| With which he mastered it,soon convinced him there was 
thousand marvels of general physics ; and finally, like all |"° ground for his apprehensions. During the last few 
valetudinarians, he devoured such works on medicine and | months of his life, Mr. Watt was engaged in the con- 
surgery as he could procure. ‘These last sciences had so | Struction of a machine intended to copy rapidly, and with 
much excited his interest, that he was one day detected mathematical precision, pieces of statuary and sculpture 
conveying into his room the head of a child which had /of all dimensions. This machine, of which it is to be 
died of some obscure disease, that he might take occasion | hoped that the arts will not be deprived, must be nea, ly 
to dissect it. jcompleted. Many of its productions upon the whole 

His fertility of invention was as universal as his stu-| very satisfactory, are now to be seen in various private 
dies were varied :— collections, both of Scotland and England. The illustri- 

“ Every meeting of the Lunar Society gave fresh occa-| ous engineer presented them to amateurs somewhat face- 
sion to remark the uncommon fertility of invention with |tiously, as the first attempts of a young artist entering 
which Watt was endowed. “I have thought,” observed | upon the eighty-third year of his age. Of that eighty- 
Dr. Darwin one evening, “ of a kind of double pen, a pen |third year, our associate was not permitted to see the 
with two points, by which one might write the same end.” 
thing twice over at the same time, and thus supply him-| A note by the anonymous translator serves to enlarge 
self at once with the original and with a copy.” “I one’s conceptions of Watt's diversified occupations and 
hope,” replied Watt, almost immediately, “ to discover a| discoveries or inventions: 
better method for accomplishing the same object. I will) “ Atatime when so many people are occupied with 
mature my ideas to-night, and communicate them to you| projects of rotary steam-engines, it would be un 
to-morrow.” The Copying Press was invented the next’ ble were I not to state that Watt had not only though, 
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of them (of which we find proof in his patents,) but had 
actually constructed them. Mr. Watt subsequently aban- 
doned them, not because they did not work, but because 
they appeared to him decidedly inferior in an economical 
point of view to machines of double powers and rectilineal 
oscillations. ‘There are, in fact, few inventions, great or 
small, among those admirably combined in our present 
steam-engines, which are not the developement of some 
of the original ideas of Watt. Examine his labours, and 
in addition to the principal points minutely enumerated 
in the text, you will find he proposed machines without 
condensation ; in which, after having acted, the steam is 
dispersed in the air, and which were intended for locali- 
ties where large quantities of cold water could not readily 
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has 
been made in consequence of prolonged, profound, and 


discoveries; while at other times the w= y 
skilful investigation. We quote an illustration of the 
former kind :— 

* The first machine of Newcomen required the 
most unremitting/attention on the part of the individ- 
ual who unceasingly opened and closed certain stop- 
cocks, first for the introduction of the steam into the 
cylinder, and then for ejecting the cold shower for its 
condensation. It happened on one occasion, that the 
person so employed was a boy named Henry Potter. 
His young companions at their sports uttered cries 
of delight. which vexed him beyond endurance. He 
was all impatience to join in their sports, but his re- 





be procured. The operation of the principle of expan- 
sion in machines with several cylinders, was also one of 
the projects of the Soho engineer. He suggested the idea 
of pistons, which should be perfectly steam-tight, although | 
composed exclusively of metal. It was Watt, also, who) 
first had recourse to mercurial manometers for measuring 
the elasticity of the steam in the boiler aud the conden- 
ser; who conceived the idea of a simple and permanent 
guage, by whose assistance might always be ascertained, | 
with the glance of the eye, the level of the water in the 
boiler; and who, to prevent this level ever varying inju- 


quired duties did not allow him half a minute’s ab- 


lisence. His anxiety excited his ingenuity, and led 


tim to observe relations he had never before thought 
of. Of the two stop-cocks, the one required to be 
opened at the moment that the beam (which New- 
comen first and so usefully introduced into his ma- 
chines) terminated the descending oscillation, and 
required to be closed precisely at the termination of 
the opposite one. The management of the other 
stop-cock was precisely the reverse. The positions, 
then, of the beam and of the stop-cocks, had a neces - 





riously, connected the movements of the feeding-pump 
with those of a float; and who, when required, placed in) 
an opening in the cover of the principal cylinder of the) 
machine the i :dica/or—a small apparatus, so constructed 
that it accurately exhibits the state of the steam, in rela- 
tion to the position of the piston, &c, &c. Did time) 
permit, I could shew that Watt was not less skillful and, 
happy in his attempts to improve the boilers, to diminish, 
the loss of heat, and to consume those torrents of black | 
smoke which issue from common chimneys, however ele-, 
vated they may be.” 

It seems as if his genius was constantly and in every | 
direction shedding and sending out its rays. He might 
have been a Walter Seott :— 


“Had our associate been at all solicitous, he might 
easily have acquired a name among the writers of ro- 
mance. In the circle of his more intimate acquaintances, 
he seldom failed to improve upon the anecdotes, whether 
frightful, affecting, or amusing, which he heard narrated. 
The minute details of his recitals, the proper names with 
which he interspersed them, the technical descriptions of 
castles and country houses, of forests and caves, to which 
the scene was successively transported, gave to these im- 
provisations so complete an air of truth, that one could 
scarcely retain the slightest sentiment of disbelief. On one 
occasion, however, Watt experienced considerable embar- 
rassment in extricating his characters from the labyrinth 
in which he had somewhat imprudently involved them. 
One of his friends, perceiving his difficulty, from the un- 
wonted frequency with which he applied to his snuff-box, 
as if to explain his pauses, and gain time for reflection, 
said to him ‘ Are you at random, recounting a tale of your 
own invention t’ ‘ Your inquiry,’ replied the old man, ‘ as- 
tonishes me ; during the twenty years I have been so hap- 
pily spending my evenings with you, I have done nothing 
else. Surely you did not wish to make me the rival of 
Robertson and Hume, when the utmost of my pretension 
was to follow, at a humble distance, in the footsteps of the 
Princess Scheherazade, of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.’ ” 

The history of the steam-engine, as well as that of its 
great improver, is one of singular interest and value. It 
furnishes some most remarkable instances of how accident 
and simple thoughts have led to mighty alterations and 








sary dependence upon each other. Potter seized 
upon this fact; he pereeived that the beara might 
serve to impart to the other parts of the machine all 
the required movements; and on the spur of the 
moment he realized bis conceptions. He attahed a 
number of cords to the stop-cocks ; some to the one 
end of the handle, and some to the other, and these 
he attached to the most suitable parts of the beam, 
so that in ascending it pulled one set of the cords, 
and in descending the other, and so effectually, that 
all the work of his hand was entirely superseded. 
For the first time, the steam-engine went by itself; 
and now no other workman was seen near it bot the 
fireman, who from time to time fed the furnace under 
the boiler. 

* For the cords of young Potter, the engineers soon 
substituted rigid vertical rods, which were fixed to 
the beam, and armed with small pegs which either 
pressed from above downwards, or from below up- 
wards, as required; and thus turned the different 
stop-cocks and valves. These rods themselves have 
since been replaced by other combinations; but, 
however hembling the avowal, all these expedients 
are nothing more than simpie modifications of a con- 
trivance suggested to a child by his desire to join in 
the gambols of his youthful companions.” 

One specimen of the anecdotes whieh Arago eie- 
gantly introduces to relieve his scientific parts, may 
be quoted. He says,— 


“I shall probably have occasion, in the sequel, to 
return to some of the other properties of steam. If I 
do not insist upon them at present, it assaredly is not 
because I attribute to this assembly the state of mind 
of certain students, who one day observed to their 
mathematical professor, * Why are you taking all this 
trouble to demonstrate these theorems? We repose 
entire confidence in you; give us | your word of 
honour, and that will suffice.’ But I feel anxious 
not to abuse your patience; and [ ought also to re- 
member that, by referring to particular treatises, you 
will readily supply the omissions which I shall find 
it impossible to avoid.” 



































HOW TO 
Altogether the present slender volume is one of i 
extraordinary value. It is instructive and charming. 
Its hero was grand and amiable. His life was pure, 
his manners were simple, his heart was pious, and 
death was met by one of the greatest benefactors of 
the human race that ever flourished, with the welcome 
of a good man; but his name is immortal. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
HOW TO GET ON. 


« Aultant vault ’homme comme il s’estime.”—Rase- 
LAIS» 

“ Beaucoup d’orgueil et peu de science, en faut il plus, 
pour ne douter de rien 2” -Henat Trois. 

“ We'll de more, Sempronius, we'll not deserve ‘t.— 
Caro remodelled. 


There are two roads to success in life, either of which, 
if pursued with frankness, may lead a long way. The 
one runs through a perfect knowledge of self; the other 
through a blind ignorance alike of one’s own weaknesses 
and powers. Horace, in his simplicity, preferred the 
former; recommending his readers to ascertain the 
strength of their shoulders before they engage in any 
enterprise, and to abstain from undertaking what is mani- 
festly beyond their capability. In the literal sense of th« 
words, this is certainly good advice; for the laws of 
dynamics are thoroughly uncompromising, and beat those 
of the Medes und Persians for obstinacy out and out. 
But figuratively speaking, we much prefer the opposite 
plan, the improved method of modern times ; for he who 
is very nice in his calculation of possibilities, rarely gots 
‘on like him who dashewat all in the ring. The reason 
is obvious; in society, mene but the lowest classes work | 








with their own shouldets; and the inadequacy of ther} 
reward speaks for itself, Putting the hewers of wood, 
and the drawers of water out of the question, every man's 
strength depends much Jess on what he can do himself, 
than on what he can persuade others to do for him; and 
hence springs the iminense value of capital in commercial 
matters, where the jingling of two pieces of coin, has 
more persuasive energy in setting men In motion, than | 
all the oratory that has cajoled the world, from the days 
of Adam, to this present 1839, of intellect-marching 
celebrity. 

On the Horatian rule, as we have said, much may be! 
done ; but then it mast be under conditions of no common | 
occurrence. A knowledge of the guid valeant humeri,| 
when properly applied to conduct, certainly does beget 
in the agent that sort of confidence which imposes on 
others, and predisposes the world to second his efforts, or 
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s equal to the emergency, valuable as it is, in directing 


our efforts into the proper channel, is infinitely more 


flective to success, by this its influence on others, which 


hurries public opinion along, exerting a positive dominion 
over the volitions of all 
raise & great name, or at least produce material triumphs 
very flattering, and very desirable ; but the two combined, 
lead to the highest eminence of fame, carrying the 


Either of them alone, may 


Wellingtons through their long struggles to victory upon 


victory ; ewabling the Brunnels to perfect their tunnels, 


and the Rothschilds to round off their millions. There 
is, however, this slight drawback, this discount to be 


taken into consideration, on adopting sclf:knowledge as 


the basis of tonduct, namely, that the requisite power 
must be there. Wellingtons, and Brunnels,and Roths- 


childs, are not of every-day creation ; and self-know- 


ledge is of very little avail to raising a fortune, when it 


oily teaches us that we are good for nothing. For all 


practical purposes, therefore, it is a principle little to be 


depended on. To the majority of mankind, this taking 
of intellectual stock, is but a demonstration of a limited 
capital; and instead of encouraging them to push their 


business, is no better than a quiet invitation to sell off at 


an immense “ sacrifice” (in shop-keeping purlance,) and 
retire, 
folly to be wise; and there can be no doubt that the 
general prevalence of an exaggerated estimate of self, is 
the result of a mercifu! dispensation, which, by blinding 


Where ignorance is bliss, we are that told it is 


blockheads to their own incapacity, carries therh very 
frequently through difficulties under Which, if theit eyes 
were open, they would intallibly suecomb. 

If the toad, then, through self-knowledge leads, in a 


few rare cases, to the greatest successes, that through 
self-sufficiency Jeads to the greatest number of every-day 
advancements. 
species of courage, one arising in a full sense of the 
danger to be encountered, and of our own power of 
encountering it; and another in a brutal insensibility to 
| consequences, a bullheadedness which shuts its eves, and 


There is, as every one knows, two 
, ‘ 


| butts with all its might and main. ‘The one is the proper 
virtue of the commanding officer, the other the animal 
impulse of the common soldicr ; but both alike carry their 
men over the same field to the same victory. Just so it 
is with self-knowledge and self-sufficiency: the one is an 
intelligent, the other a blind principle; but each of them, 
acting on individuals according to their kind, may be 
made instruments in helping the fool and the wit together 
along the thorny path of lite. It is but necessary to avoid 
confusion in their application to specific cases. 


Having premised thus much, we must have ren- 


dered it very plain that ignorant presumption is a 
much safer and generally preferable means of ad- 
vancement than merit, inasmuch as it is better suited 


o the great mass of mankind. Independently, indeed, 


of the rarity of superior merit, which closes the first 


at least indisposes it to making resistance, by rendering | of our high-roads to so many adventurers, there is a 
it pretty clear that opposition will in all probability be |Superior facility—a macadamization, “a primrose 
vain. Nay, what is of infinitely greater importance to | path’’-iness of the other way, which must commend 


success, the consciousness of power, which is founded on | i 
self-knowledge, not only imposes on others, but bears the 
man himself clong, over innumerable obstacles, and 
makes him see in the resistances of society fresh motives | 
for perseverance and inereased energy. It was thus that) 
Columbus was enabled first, to induce others to counten- | 
ance a project in which they did not themselves ver 
confidently believe; and afterwards, to master the 
reluctance of his crew to persevere, when hope had all 
but left them ; and it was thus that Beanmarchais suc- 
ceeded in getting his revolutionary “ Marriage of Figaro” 
played in defiance of Louis XVI. and his court, simply 
by persuading himself and every body else that he would 
0 80. 

The knowledge of our possessing that within us, which 
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t to a general preference. In proportion to the 


rarity of merit 1s the rarity of the power of perceiving 
merit: so that when the man of genins has assured 
himself of his own advantages, and makes his claims 
aecording]y on the public confidence and co-operation, 
he infallibly discovers that all the fools are against 
|him, and linked with the host of charlatans and pre- 
\tenders, who have started on the sole basis of their 
|self-sufficiency, and with whom he nods _ himself 
engaged ina painful rivality. On such occasions the 
man of merit, conscious of his own powers, limits his 
pretensions and his promises to those powers: the 


man of self-sufficiency sees nothing, doubts of 
nothing, and pretends to every thing. His claims are 
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bounded only by his desires, his anticipation of suc-| position the necessities of the drama throws such 
cess is strong in proportion as it is ill-founded ; and persons, they never despair, they never doubt of 
the public, unable to distinguish a modest self-con-| their own capability to extricate themselves; or, in 
fidence from an impudent presumption, and incapable, their own phraseology, of being ** up to snuff, and a 
of estimating the relative basis of each, ran with pinch above it.” It would be a great mistake to 
infinitely more ardour before the Charlatan, than) confound these self-believers with common impostors. 
before his more worthy rival. who is pretty sure to| It is true that the Irish tutor, when he passes his 
he defeated in the contest. In this respect fortune] native language for Greek, is aware of his own im- 
is wot so much a lottery as some have imagined, but! position.—he knows that he is putting a trick upon 
rather a gaine of brag, ‘or an auction, in which the his hearer,—bat stil] he so faridentifies himself with 
high+st bidder carries the day. ‘Ihe man of merit, the part he assumes, that he never for a moment 
in addressing himself principally to his equals, ad-| pauses to consider the improbability of duping the 
dresses the smaller nomber. He disdains the parties; he is himself the first to credit his own 
ignorant and the inobservant: he cannot cut blocks infallibility, and this self-confidence it is that earrics 
with raaors, or stoop to play Punch for ad captandum him through. In the drama of real life, the farce may 
purposes, No wonder, then, that he runs so much not always be quite so humorous; for the self-suf- 
risk of dying, before he has convinced mankind of ficient usually affect the more solemn plausibilities : 
his excellence. And of leaving his reputation in the while to the knowing looker-on, their success is 
hands of posterity, who may, or may not care to do, more likely to provoke indignation than risibility ; 
it justice. The man of presumption addresses him-| yet with a moderate share of cynicism, and complete 


HOW TO GET ON. 


self, however unconsciously, most especially to the 
fools, for whom he has an instinctive attachment ; 
and he finds on every side multitudes disposed to 
help him on, upon his own grounds,—namely, on their 
utter ignorance of every thing concerving the man 
himself and his enterprise, It is searcely necessary 
for us to mention that in this ease the presuming fool 
is as wel! served by his inapprehensiveness of his 
own infirmities, as the man of merit is by his con- 
sciousness of strength. All that is necessary to 
carry the masses is an imposing air of self-confidence ; 
and if this be perfect, it does not greatly matter to 
the required end what may be its precise basis. Let) 
the man possessed of a “ splendid shilling” and a} 
regular-bnilt Dando enter the oystet-room together, | 
and the probability is the latter will be first served,) 
on the strength of his superior swagger. Yet he. 
after all, is but a poor actor; while the self-sufficient) 
man is a confiding believer in himself; and, never 
suspecting that he is not all that he represents him- 
self, tops his part, simply because he is not acting. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood; we do 
not desire absolutely to ran down merit. Merit (we 
began by stating the fact) has its advantages; the} 
savoir indeed when added to the instinctive savoir fuire,| 
which belongs by right of temperament to the self- 
sufficient, very much increases the chances of getting 
onin life ; for while the latter commands success, the 
former justifies and maintains it. 
is the very devil; and so far from being * a farthing 
candle to your merit,” is a downright extinguisher. 
What obligation has the world to turn out of its 
ordinary ways, to find out that a man is worth more 
than the rate he fixes on himself? Obliged or not 
obliged, the world, we may be assured, is on this) 
point not very punctilions; if accident does not 





But modest merit! 


personal indifference in the event, the spectacle of 
successful assumption is not altogether unentertaining. 

lt may, perhaps, be objected to our hypothesis, 
that the very fact of taking am exaggerated estimate 
of ourselves, must imply a special liability to failure— 
that overweening presumption must perpetually hurry 
its victim into serapes; and that inability needs but 
to be tried in order to be found wanting. Such an 
objection is any thing but fatal, even admitting its 
abstract truth; for in the first place there are so 
many * employments in life,’ in which the judgment 
of society are in favlt, in which failure cannot be 
directly traced to incompetenee, or in which the pub- 
lie yants the faculty of discovering whether the party 
has failed or no, It is nothing new to witness a 
blockhead possessed of some of the personal advan- 
tages necessary to a tragedign, taking it into his 
head that he is an actor. If he has but sense enough 
to adopt the traditional convefitionalisms cf his trade, 
and to keep on good terms mith the newspapers, it 
will be long enough before the town finds him out— 
certainly not until some newé@# candidate of medioc- 
rity starts up to contest the prize with him: and 
even then, intrigue may carry him through. Now 
had this man formed a just estimate of himself, 
would he not have remained in his primitive ob- 
scurity ? So, too, if a man just capable of daubing a 
canvass with paint, mistakes himself for a Raffeelle, 
talks confidently of his art, teviles his rivals, and 
vaunts himself, the probability is that he will pass 
on the town at his own valuation, that he will paint 
half the aldermen in the city, before a modester man 
can summon courage to exhibit a picture, and that 
even when his monstrosities cease to be the fashion, 
he may continue to impose himself as an authority 
in pieture-dealing and virtu. In polities, literature, 





come to the modest man’s assistance, and drag him 
into daylight (doing that for him which he won’t do! 
for himself,) he will to a dead certainty be * left 
alone in his glory.” Merit, then, when backed by 
a quantum of what is called * modest assurance,” is 
not to be despised : all we centend for is its scarcity, 
and the power of self-sufficiency to supply its place, 
when it is non est inventus. 

The pleasantest illustration of our doctrine will be 
found in the class of Irishmen delineated by Power 
the comedian. The distinctive characteristic of this 
variety of the human species is the utter incapacity 


and religion, assurance has a still better time of it. 
Demosthenes made action the one essential of sora- 
tory ; in our days we would rather give the palm to 
impudence. He who distrusts himself, and knows 
his own imperfections, will never get further than 
“Mr. Speaker,” in his spgechification; or if he 
ventures to hum and ha himself through his “ maiden 
speech,” will never obtain a second hearing. But 
let a man fancy himself an orator, adopt the round 
full tones, and the sententi@ms cadences, which a 
good ear will suffice to give him, !et him stare the 
ouse in the face, and knock about the red boxes, 





of being abashed, No matter into what extravagant 


provided he abstain from startling his hearers by any 
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prominent absurdity (that is, by any new and unre-|public. The church, we will say, would make a 
cognised truth), goes the whole hog with a determined | very respectable barn, the statue would astonish all 
party in the house, and is too inapprehensive to know | Portsmouth, in the capacity of a figure head. What 
when he is beaten—he will establish himself for| then is the consequence? The knowing few, smile, 
life with his constituents as a great speaker; or, at|rivals write the work down (they would have done 
worst, will not be found out, before he has secured|the same against a Chantry or a Palladio) ; wits 
himself a respectable retreat in some government \epigrammatize, and the affair terminates in a nine 
office. In religion, on the other hand, every man can|days’ wonder. But a precedent is set, Mr. Chisel, 
find, or make for himself an auditory, ready to take|or Mr. Pilaster (as the case may be) has made a 
him at his own value, whether he set up for a saint, name, and obtains preference as a matter of course, 
or a prophet, ora dogmatist. A Johanna Southcote, | over untried genius, whenever another business of the 
and a professor of the unknown tongues, canendorse | like kind is next afoot. Nay, it may happen, that 
their own note as effectually as a Tillotson and a|theman of assurance, having obtained his order, 
Maltby; for here the public is completely at fault,| though unable to execute it himself, may possess the 
and will just as soon take a forgery as the best bill )cunaing to avail himself of the talents of the excluded 
upon change. (because the modester) artist; by cajoling or bully- 
In literature it may be thought that something| ing him out of his ideas, and making them his own : 
more is necessary than for a man to mistake himself| sic vos non vobis. 
fora genius, in order to pass for one; and if his) Supposing, however, that the tide of opinion is set 
bookseller be made the umpire, we may partially ad-| against the new work ; that its faults are a trifle more 
mit the fact. But there are other modes of success| prominent, and that even the hackney-coachmen, as 
in his authorship besides the multiplication and sale| they pass, are provoked to quiz, presumption has still 
of copies. We have only to goa little into general |a resource in intrigue ; and intrigue is the natural ele- 
society, and look in occasionally upon certain coter-| ment of mediocrity. To the undiscriminating mass, 
ies, to be satisfied o/ the existence of a vast number|the work is sufficiently good ; and when the artist, 
of distinguished authors, scarcely known to “the his friends, and his paid critics make battle in his 
trade,”’ and who are accepted as such, upon the bare defence, there is no reason why the public should not 
strength of their own estimate of themselves. Every | believe them. In such cases the old maxim still ap- 
body now places Oliver Goldsmith, as a genius, far| plies, of better be d—d, than not to be named at 
above the sententious “ bow-wowing” Johnson. Yet all.” ‘Che manis before the public, and the more he 
the Irishinan was obliged to piay second fiddle to) is talked about, ill or well, the better his chance for 
the great Leviathan; because with all his vanity and the future. 


HOW TO GET ON. 


conceit, he wanted the confidence which enabled his| 
friend to take his place, in society, and assert him- 
self, right or wrong, against every disputant. The 
literary adventurer, ** qué ne doute de rien,”’ thrusts 
himself into al] companies, and becomes a member 
of all soeieties, He talks loud and long at institutes 
aud associations, and dogmatizes at tea-tables, be- 
comes a professional diner out, and is perhaps mis- 
taken fora wit, merely because he thinks well enough 
of himself to be impertinent to his betters, If such a 
man is placed by circumstance in the line of promo- 
tion, he will stand a fair chance of obtaining it to the| 


But, worst of all, let us admit the incapacity of 
presumption to have been proved beyond all power 
of denial, let us admit that the new work should, if 
the world were wise, be a monumental veto on all 
future employment, still the work is done, and must 
be paid for; by which presumption is at least so 
much in pocket, a bonus which it never would have 
obtained, had it known itself, and kept in the back 
ground. One other advantage falls to the share of 
self-satisfied incapacity ; that being unconscious of 
its own demerits, it will never succumb to public 
opinion. It will thus enjoy the conviction of being 
“a very ill-treated gentleman,” and of telling the 


exclusion of the man of merit, who possesses every | 
fitness for office, save the capacity of making that fit-|fact to whoever will listen, which is assuredly a 
ness known to those who will not take the trouble of wonderful comfort; while it must go hard indeed, if, 
discovering it for him. amongst its numerous auditors, it does not find some 
But, ia the next place, the’value of self-sufficiency | believers, and at least one advocate generous enough 
is not confined to the storming of place; it tends not| to spend money in the attempt to compensate it, for its 
merely tothe undertaking great things, but to their] self-proclaimed injuries. 
performance—at least to their quasi performance ;| Who ever has made the world his occasional study, 
or, if,in extremely rare instances, it exposes a man| must be convinced that it is no easy matter to push 
to the disgrace of demonstrated incapacity, it still|the presuming blockhead from his stool, when he 


leaves him, in most particulars, better than it found | 
him. Suppose the case of an architect, or a sculptor, 
who sets a high value on his own talents, upon rather 
sliglit grounds (ihe supposition is by no means ex- 
travagaat, and suppose that he succeeds in imposing| 
ona committee of ignoramuses, whose claims to their| 
station as judges are, like his own, as an artist, found- 
ed on their owa opinion of themselves. He has push- 
ed himself into an order to build a church, or set up a 
statue. Well, he begs, borrows, or steals, a design, 
or worse still he invents one for himself; and the 
church is built, the statue is raised, the contract is 
fulfilled. It may be that the work is within the de- 
cencies of mediocrity, that though it have no merits, 
it may have few faults glaring enough to strike the 





has once fairly got possession of it, Mankind, in 
general, desire no better than to be ridden, as Swift 
says, with a huge pair of Rippon spurs; and sooner 
than not have an idol to worship, they will take the 
first misshapen stone they find. Besides, the medi- 
ocrities ever make common cause, * a fellow-feeling 
makes,them wondrous kind.” When genius ad- 
dresses itself to the commonalty, the commonalty 
becomes fidgety and uneasy, and like King Richard's 
citizens, cries for its Recorder: but when presump- 
tion makes its appeal, there is nothing in it to ele- 
vate or astonish,—that is to disturb the slumbering 
public; and the result is an unconscious conspiracy 
in favour of the pretender, to carry him through every 
difficulty. Thus it happens, that with the bleck- 
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modest merit, in affairs of the heart, is that tha 
former never loses an opportanity for urging its 
claims. Presumption has danced three sets and 
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head, even more than with the man of ability, when a 
character has been made he may sleep in security. A 
piece of copper with the mint stamp on it passes cur- 


rent unexamined, as freely as a piece of gold. But} waltzed over many acres of floor, before modesty can 
if the coin happen to be “ Brammagem,”’ its low| muster courage to ask the lady to stand up. Pre- 


sumption, too, is not nice in its estimate of the 
quantam of encouragerrent that should justify a 
preposal. ‘Thus it often takes the fair one by sur- 
prise, and extorts a consent, before caution can step 


value is of vast service to its currency ; few thinking 
it worth while té scrutinize the execution. 

It would be invidious to specify the Brummagem 
geniuses, whom society continues to tolerate, because 
it has once accepted them at their own estimate.|in to modify the answer. 

Every one must surely have instances to cite for} These advantages are not, however always on the 
himself: but he who has not, need only consult a/ one side: there are cases in which a little modest 
complete edition of the British poets, or a British | assurance stands the lady, also, in good stead, awd 
theatre, and he will find in the passed generations, promotes her to the holy state over the heads of more 
the mummies of many a goodly reputation not worth | deserving, but more retiring candidates. It does hap- 
the expense of embalming. pen, sometimes, that she is the first to perceive her own 

In social life as in professional, an universal | possession of “ every quality for making the married 
preference is given to the man, who lays the largest| state happy,” and that it lies very much in her own 
claims on public attention. In clubs, who is it that/ power to bring the man to a like conviction. In such 
gets on the committee? Not the man who walks in,| cases, there is no good in placing the candle under a 
and walks out, reads his paper, eats his soup and|bushel. Nay, it has happened, that to wait for a 
his fish, and pays the amount in silent complacency; | proposal, would be to wait for that which would never 
but he who finds fault with the cook, d—s the wine, | arrive; while a confident anticipation of that cere- 
complains of the servants, and swears that the| mony, has led the party directly into the haven of 
establishment is going to the deuce, for want of ajher wishes. The odds, however, on this point, are 
little more attention to the management. In private | after all, high in favour of male self-sufficiency. The 
society, who is it that has the best of the argument ?| wisest of the sex can but wonder at the man’s assur- 
Not the best informed man, nor the man of the)ance; “and wonder is involuntary praise ;” but in 
clearest ideas; but he who talks loudest,and asserts|the existing state of society, the women are so 
the most vehemently his own capability to decide. | pressed by the difficulties which surround their ma- 
Who, again, is most commonly the undisputed |trimonial speculations, that they have little leisure 
leader of fashion? Not the man of the most refined| for canvassing the man’s pretensions very deeply, 
taste, not the best dresser, the most elegans formarum| and are but too much predisposed to take “a pig tn 
spectator, the possessor of the handsomest establish-| a poke,” and accept him at his own value, on the 











ment, and the most gentlemanly and polite in his 
habits and manners, assuredly not: is it not, on the 
contrary, the most presuming coxcomb, the person 
the most extravagantly absurd in all his afours, the 
man who has voted himself into the chair of leader- 
ship for an invincible conceit in his own superiority? 

But if self-conceit fareth thus well in the inter- 
course between man and man, much more thriving is 
it in our intercourse with the fair sex. ‘“ Faint 
heart,” says the proverb, * never won fair Jady,”’ and 
the proverb says perfectly trae. Neverhad modest 
yet the slightest chance of a hearing, from maid, 
widow, or wife. An easy self-possession is more in 
favour of a man’s matrimonial speculations, than an 
irreproachable pair of whiskers. And here, we 
beseech our readers, not to be betrayed into thinking 
lightly of the sex on the ground of their judgments 
in this particular. Bashfulness, as between the 
sexes, is for the most part a simple matter of con- 
science, and follows conviction very closely at the 
heels: for instinct itself, tells a pretty fellow, at the 
least, every qualification that he really possesses, for 
pleasing ; and few are bashful in their addresses, who 
do not more than suspect that there is a screw 
loose, or are not indeed fully aware that they are 
little better than impostors. 

Nature herself takes part against the bashful ; 
what a pity it is that no instinct warns the fair 
against the attacks of the impudent, and the pre- 
tending. But so itis; if in love matters, it is not 
exactly ask and have, there is yet no disputing that 
the garrison is more frequently taken by a stout 
summons to surrender, than by the most skilful 
engineering, or the most patient blockade. One 
great advantage which self-conceit possesses over 





principle that, 
‘* A man’s a man for a’ that, for a’ that.’’ 


Perhaps it may be urged against our general 
theorem, that the presumptuous are not always igno- 
rant of their own demerits. Men set up sometimes 
with the best success, as charlatans, with a full 
knowledge of their incapacity, and relying on the 
strength of public cullability. As far as ignorance 
of mere matters of fact goes, this may be something 
like the truth: the college of health is very well 
aware that it is not the college of physicians; and 
the advertising oculist knowing how many of his 
patients would be glad to see him, has. some mis- 
givings as to his proficiency in the science he pro- 
fesses. Beyond this, the charlatan, for the most 
part, has a liberal conceit of his own superiority, and 
fancies himself more cunning (that is, in his own ap- 
prehension, wiser) than the rest of the world. At all 
events, none succeed in their impostures, who are 
not themselves more than half persuaded of their 
own excellence. In this case, it is truly possunt quia 
posse videnter, and where the conviction is wanting, 
the boldest adventurer is apt to break down, when 
caught unawares. But the truly self-satisfied, are 
not to be taken at a disadvantage. They alone are 
wrapped in armour of proof; and the consequence is, 
that while conscious demerit is for the most part al- 
most as badly off in the world as humble merit, in- 
apprehensive stupidity is conspicuous in the highest 
stations, presiding over learned societies, setting the 
fashions, riding in Lord Mayors’ coaches, command- 
ing fleets and armies, dispensing justice, and what is 
better still, clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day. 
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head, even more than with the man of ability, when a 
character has been made he may sleep in security. A 
piece of copper with the mint stamp on it passes cur- 
rent unexamined, as freely as a piece of gold. But 
if the coin happen to be “ Brummagem,”’ its low 
value is of vast service to its currency ; few thinking 
it worth while t6 scrutinize the execution. 

It would be invidious to specify the Brummagem 

niuses, whom society continues to tolerate, because 
ot has once accepted them at their own estimate. 

very one must surely have instances to cite for 
himself: but he who has not, need only consult a 
complete edition of the British poets, or a British 
theatre, and he will find in the passed generations, 
the mummies of many a goodly reputation not worth 
the expense of embalming. 

In social life as in professional, an universal 
preference is given to the man, who lays the largest 
claims on public attention. In clubs, who is it that 
gets on the committee? Not the man who walks in, 
and walks out, reads his paper, eats his soup and 
his fish, and pays the amount in silent complaceacy; 
but he who finds fault with the cook, d—s the wine, 
complains of the servants, and swears that the 
establishment is going to the deuce, for want of a 
little more attention to the management. In private 
society, who is it that has the best of the argument ? 
Not the best informed man, nor the man of the 
clearest ideas; but he who talks loudest, and asserts 
the most vehemently his own capability to decide. 
Who, again, is most commonly the undisputed 
leader of fashion? Not the man of the most refined 
taste, not the best dresser, the most elegans formarum 
spectator, the possessor of the handsomest establish- 
ment, and the most gentlemanly and polite in his 
habits and manners, assuredly not: is it not, on the 
contrary, the most presuming coxcomb, the person 
the most extravagantly absurd in all his ators, the 
man who has voted himself into the chair of leader- 
ship for an invincible conceit in his own superiority? 

ut if self-conceit fareth thus well in the inter- 
course between man and man, much more thriving is 
it in our intercourse with the fair sex. “ Faint 
heart,” says the proverb, “ never won fair lady,” and 
the proverb says perfectly true. Neverhad modest 
yet the slightest chance of a hearing, from maid, 
widow, or wife. An easy self-possession is more in 
favour of a man’s matrimonial speculations, than an 
irreproachable pair of whiskers. And here, we 
beseech our readers, not to be betrayed into thinking 
lightly of the sex on the ground of their judgments 
in this particular. Bashfulness, as between the 
sexes, is for the most part a simple matter of con- 
science, and follows conviction very closely at the 
heels: for instinct itself, tells a pretty fellow, at the 
least, every qualification that he really ses, for 
pleasing ; and few are bashful in their addresses, who 
do not more than suspect that there is a screw 
loose, or are not indeed fully aware that they are 
little better than impostors. 

Nature herself takes part against the bashful ; 


what a pity it is that no instinct warns the fair 
against attacks of the impudent, and the pre- 
tending. But so it is; if in love matters, it is not 


exactly ask and have, there is yet no disputing that 
the garrison is more frequently taken by a stout 
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modest merit, in affairs of the heart, is that the 
former never loses an opportanity for urging its 
claims. Presumption has danced three sets and 
waltzed over many acres of floor, before modesty can 
muster courage to ask the lady to stand up. Pre- 
sumption, too, is not nice in its estimate of the 
quantum of encou ent that shonld justify a 
proposal. Thus it often takes the fair one by sur- 
prise, and extorts a consent, before caution can step 
in to modify the answer. 

These advantages are not, however always on the 
one side: there are cases in which a little modest 
assurance stands the lady, also, in good stead, and 
promotes her to the holy state over the heads of more 
deserving, but more retiring candidates. It does hap- 
pen, sometimes, that she is the first to perceive her own 
possession of “ every quality for making the married 
state happy,” and that it lies very much in her own 
power to bring the man to a like conviction. In such 
cases, there is no good in placing the candle under a 
bushel. Nay, it has happened, that to wait for a 
proposal, would be to wait for that which would never 
arrive; while a confident anticipation of that cere- 
mony, has led the party directly into the haven of 
her wishes. The odds, however, on this point, are 
after all, high in favour of male self-sufficiency. The 
wisest of the sex can but wonder at the man’s assur- 
ance; “and wonder is involuntary praise ;” but in 
the existing state of society, the women are so 
pressed by the difficulties which surround thelr ma- 
trimonial speculations, that they have little leisure 
for canvassing the man’s pretensions very deeply, 
and are but too much predisposed to take “a pig in 
a poke,” and accept him at his own value, on the 
principle that, 


‘* A man’s a man for a’ that, for a’ that.” 


Perhaps it may be urged against our general 
theorem, that the presumptuous are not always igno- 
rant of their own demerits. Men set up sometimes 
with the best success, as charlatans, with a full 
knowledge of their incapacity, and relying on the 
strength of public cullability. As far as ignorance 
of mere matters of fact goes, this may be something 
like the truth: the college of health is very well 
aware that it is not the college of physicians; and 
the advertising oculist knowing how many of his 
patients would be glad to see him, has. some mis- 

ivings as to his proficiency in the science he pro- 
esses. Beyond this, the charlatan, for the most 
part, has a liberal conceit of his own superiority, and 
fancies himself more cunning (that is, in his own ap- 
prehension, wiser) than the rest of the world. At all 
events, none succeed in their impostures, who are 
not themselves more than half persuaded of their 
own excellence. In this case, it is truly possunt quéa 
posse videnter, and where the conviction is wanting, 
the boldest adventurer is apt to break down, when 
caught unawares. But the truly self-satisfied, are 
not to be taken at a disadvantage. They alone are 
wrapped in armour of proof; and the consequence is, 
that while conscious demerit is for the most part al- 
most as badly off in the world as humble merit, in- 
apprehensive stupidity is conspicuous in the highest 
statione, presiding over learned societies, setting the 
fashions, riding in Lord Mayors’ coaches, command- 
ing fleets and armies, dispensing justice, and what is 


summons to surrender, than by the most skilful/ing 
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